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PREFACE 


This book has been written in order to point out that the 
family is intrinsic to human life and society; that it is an institution 
founded on the laws of nature; that it is an association supporting and 
supported by every civilization, sanctioned by law, esteemed by knowl¬ 
edge; blessed by religion and wisdom, extolled, in its highest achieve¬ 
ments, by literature and art, and endowed with specific attributes by all 
forms of economy. And in spite of evolutionary and revolutionary dis¬ 
ruptions, the institution of the family has withstood all the assaults made 
upon it and has survived as a witness to its own indispensability in 
d “crmining the character and structure of society and of man. 

The mutual unintelligibility among most contemporary thinkers, 
their apparent inability to communicate the meaning and purpose of 
their ideas to those of differing opinions, the paucity of their knowledge 
pertaining to the subjects and researches of others—all this has grown 
to be as profound as it is ominous for the future of mankind. And the 
possibility of clarifying the confusion, which is more than a semantical 
issue, and of dissipating the distortions seems indeed remote. The sub¬ 
division, specialization, and atomization increasingly characteristic of 
religious, philosophic, and scientific ideas, of political and social move¬ 
ments during the past two centuries, in spite of the unification of 
science movements, the decline and defeat of reason, the pragmatiza- 
tion of life, and the formalization of thought, the confusion pertain¬ 
ing to the function and destiny of the family, have proved an impedi¬ 
ment to an adequate correlation of those very ideas and movements 
which, in truth, are in perpetual interplay. 

Human thoughts and human knowledge have never before been so 
abundant, so kaleidoscopic, so vast, and yet, at the same time, never so 
diffused, so inchoate, so directionless. And human anxiety and restless¬ 
ness, the dark loneliness and isolation of man amid hostile forces, exist 
commensurately. There has been little recognition of the importance 
of a synthesis, a clarification of modem knowledge on the basis of rea¬ 
son, and of the affinity of ideas—a kind of encyclopedic synthesis indis¬ 
pensable if in the future human affairs are to be handled with any 
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hopeful freshness. We seem to have forgotten that all great changes are 
preceded by a vigorous intellectual reorganization and that nothing new 
can be attempted in collective human thought and action without a 
reinterpretation of the fundamental values of mankind. 

We have succumbed to a conception of nature and mind which has 
been determined by an incorrect analysis of the phenomenon of life, 
since it has been tom and isolated from the whole to which it belongs. 
Is there no ultimate hope for man to live a well-ordered life, to be able 
to depend upon the help of his fellow beings, especially upon those 
who by their ideas direct and interpret the course of his existence? Will 
not the reality of fear and the equal reality of man’s freedom to cope 
with it permit, in spite of danger, the actualization of human poten¬ 
tiality and the shaping of the world? And is the knowledge which man 
most requires, namely the knowledge of himself, only to be found in 
terms of Delphic ambiguity or in erroneous understanding? 

Out of such considerations as these and out of a concern for the 
integrity of the intellectual life, its moral and spiritual principles, and 
a hope for the re-establishment of the dignity of man, the plan to cor¬ 
relate contemporary ideas which are not preoccupied with sense data 
but with the status of values and their bearing on conduct, had its 
genesis. Those men and women of reason in the various branches of 
scholarly inquiry (and the contributors to this book) with whom this 
plan was discussed were poignantly aware of the principal ailment of 
mankind—of the disjunction of empirical approach from theory, of 
methods of observation from speculative doctrine, and of the grave 
lacunae existent in the study of the nature of man. They know that 
values are eternally present, they persistently question how they may 
be discovered, they never cease to wonder why they are often confused, 
and they are anxious to determine in what sense these values are pres¬ 
ent when they are recognized. These men and women are devoted 
to the rehabilitation of reason, reason which has suffered so many 
wounds during the past three hundred years. 

It was considered desirable to establish a series of books, each devoted 
to the discussion, from diverse and important contemporary points of 
view, of a single, well-defined question, the object being to make clear 
first how much agreement there is, and on what specific points perti¬ 
nent to the question, and to make also as explicit as possible the points 
of disagreement and their real grounds. 

Such volumes (collectively known as the Science of Culture Series, 
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of which The Family: Its Function and Destiny is the fifth book) seem 
to perform a useful task in clarifying the present situation. And such 
clarification should be an aid toward eventual agreement. A co-opera¬ 
tive effort to accomplish this, to exhibit with all possible clarity where 
representatives of differing schools of opinion agree and precisely 
where and precisely why they disagree, is of the utmost significance. 
The Science of Culture Series is an endeavor to synthesize fundamen¬ 
tal contemporary ideas which, by virtue of their dispersion, have been 
rendered comparatively ineffectual. 

One of the values of such a correlation of contemporary knowledge 
could be the formulation of a cultural directory for the guidance of 
mankind, the creation of a systematic circumspection compatible with 
democratic principles, and the discernment of possible alternatives in 
a social crisis. All this might well lead to a genuine social democracy 
in which collective intelligence and conscience are so developed as to 
make individuality fruitfully effective. Thus, also, the antimony of 
freedom and security may be reconciled and both become the experi¬ 
ence of mankind. 

The material necessities of existence and the spiritual values of the 
contemporary world, which coexist in the same social totality, are 
functionally dependent upon each other; they must be co-ordinated to 
assure the stability of civilization. This work has been undertaken in 
the hope that it will represent the spirit of science and culture prevail¬ 
ing in the conduct of human affairs. Hopefully it may be a laboratory' 
for the discussion of vital contemporary problems, designed to direct 
the thought and action of mankind. Hopefully, too, it may help us to 
think as men and women of action and to act as men and women of 
thought. 


New York, August, 1948 


R. N. A. 



I would like to record my special gratitude to Paul 
Schrecker, Robert M. Maclver and Max Hork- 
heimer who have been most generous and fruitful in 
valuable suggestions. 


Ruth Nanda Anshen 
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The human family constitutes the beginning and the essen¬ 
tial element of society. Every beginning points to some end 
of the same nature, and every element to the perfection of 
the whole of which the element is a part. Thus it becomes 
evident that peace in society must depend upon peace in the 
family, and the order and harmony of rulers and ruled must 
directly be actualized from the order and harmony arising 
out of creative guidance and commensurate response in the 

Saint Augustine, The City of God. Book XIX, ch. XVI 




Chapter I 

RUTH NANDA ANSHEN 


THE FAMILY IN. 



The importance of the family as a fundamental social unit 
and the role of the family in determining the character and structure 
of society are fully accepted by all men and women of insight and 
reason. When the family exists in a state of health and vigor, when it is 
generative of those norms indispensable to its fruitful meaning and 
function, it manifests itself as a union of bodies, souls, hearts, and minds 
in a single collectivity. 

Even as the cell is the unit of the organic body, so the family is the 
unit of society. The ultimate harmony is the harmony of enduring indi¬ 
vidualities joined in the unity of a common frame of reference. The 
concept of family pervades all civilization—nay, all human life and the 
human family itself becomes manifest as the immediate substantiality of 
the mind, receiving its specific and definitive characterization through 
love. And it is through such love that the mind becomes conscious of its 
own intrinsic unity and power. The possession of the self-awareness- 
consciousness of one’s individuality—within this unity as the essence 
of oneself results in the recognition that one exists in the family not 
as an isolated, independent person but rather as a member of the micro- 
.CQs mic pattern of the dynamic world community. 

The family, in its essential meaning, must be considered as an ex¬ 
ample for imitation, constituting a fundamental category in human life 
and thought. It is the essence of ethics and morality; it is implicit in 
education. The concept of the Good is transmitted through the family 
and is derived from the indigenous needs of man’s nature, which are 
actualized in the family structure. From earliest times one observes 
an unbroken, organic, necessary course of development of this struc¬ 
ture. It is not evolution, in the quasi-scientific sense which historians 

3 
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frequently employ. It is the gradual, persistent unfolding of the essen¬ 
tial elements of man’s substance which throughout all the variations 
of history remains fundamentally one and the same. 

The purpose of this Volume V in the Science of Culture Series 
is the endeavor on the part of its authors to refute the pragmatic, 
naturalistic, and empirical theory of the family as it has been pro¬ 
pounded in part by Lubbock, Westermarck, Marx, Engels, Bebel, 
Spencer, and many others. In its stead we attempt to present a phi¬ 
losophy of the family which points out the fallacy inherent in the prin¬ 
ciples of negation and evolution in that theory and to indicate the error 
which contends that “progress” consists in the abandonment of the basic 
family structure and the perpetual creation of novel types of families. 

Doctrines extending retrospectively to the very inception of life on 
this planet and prospectively even to anticipated new conditions have 
been advanced to embrace a philosophy postulated on the negation of 
the family. This decline can be traced to the supposedly integrative 
theories of family sociology revolving about evolutionary thought. Since 
perpetual, continuous progress, or the ineluctable movement in one 
direction—the movement toward pragmatism—implies the negation of 
family unity, no theory of the Good as constituting a primary force in 
culture seems to be desirable or relevant. Francis Bacon eloquently 
epitomized the pragmatic process supporting this theory in the follow¬ 
ing words: 

Quemadmodum enim ingenium alicujus haud bene noris aut probaris, nisi 
eum irritaveris, neque Proteus se in varias rerum facies vertere solitus est, nisi 
manicis arete comprehensus; similiter etiam Natura arte irritata et vexata se 
clarius prodit, quam cum sibi libera permittitur. 1 

It therefore seems important for an adequate analysis of our prob¬ 
lem to show how the decline of the family has taken place and how this 
decline is always coincident with the decline of philosophy, morality, 
and religion in the life of man. 

Such disintegration can be referred to the long historical process in 
which reason has been gradually but perceptibly emasculated. Subjec¬ 
tive reason, it is true, in achieving the dominance over objective reason 

1 "De augmentis scientiarum,” lib. II, cap. II, in The Works of Francis Bacon, 
edited by Basil Montague (London, 1827), Vol. VIII, p. 96. 

“For like as a man’s disposition is never well known till he be crossed, nor Proteus 
ever changed shapes till he was straightened and held fast, so the passages and varia¬ 
tions of nature cannot appear so fully in the liberty of nature as in the trials and vexa¬ 
tions of art." Works of Francis Bacon, new edition, Vol. I (London, 1826), p. 78. 
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was the catalytic agent that dissolved superstition and emancipated 
the family from false authority. True objectivity of reason, however, 
was deeply inimical to any epistemology that permitted man s insight 
to degenerate into an anarchy of unrelated data, designating as scien¬ 
tific” nothing more than the classification and computation of such 
data. True objectivity of reason inherently contained the conviction 
that a universal, fundamental structure of being could be ascertained, 
a conception of human destiny derived, and the family maintained as 
an instrument implementing such ends. 

It was Socrates who contended that reason, comprehended as uni¬ 
versal, objective insight, should be the determining element in the 
beliefs of men and should constitute the controlling power in the rela¬ 
tions existing between man and nature, man and man, man and society, 
parents and children. 

The denial or neglect of objective reason, and consequently of logic 
and meaning, was symptomatic of—as it was the condition antecedent 
to—the historical fact that neither philosophy nor sociology has pre¬ 
sented to the culture of the world a penetrating causal analysis of the 
transitional aspects of the human family. We search in vain for a com¬ 
prehensive analysis of the family structure in terms of cause and law. 
Yet it is not astonishing that none is to be found, since, in the absence 
of logic and meaning, causality and jurisprudence cease to possess any 
relevancy. Thus man submits himself to an implacable empiricism, 
oblivious of the fact that empiricism itself annuls those very principles 
by which science and finally even empiricism may be vindicated. 

Nevertheless, by virtue of implicit faith in the technique of observa¬ 
tion, it was postulated, by the evolutionist sociologists subscribing to the 
theory that social groups are contractual, nominalist, and anthropo¬ 
morphic in nature, that the family had a distinct beginning in history; 
that an original type existed which could be determined. This position 
exemplified a complete contrast to the Platonic conception that origins 
could hardly be evaluated or determined. They could of course at times 
be approximated, but only by means of a systematic analysis of the his¬ 
torical process itself, guided by reason. The evolutionist theory of the 
family in postulating the inevitable movement in one direction—the 
progressive, evolutionary development, extending from its hypothetical 
origin into the future—demonstrated a profound immaturity of concep¬ 
tion. A concept cannot be presented as a criterion of truth if the ideal 
of truth to which it subscribes is constituted by certain processes that 
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reason is unable to accept as ultimate. The substitution of progress for 
truth, the elevation of progress to the position of an ultimate ideal, 
ignores the paradoxical nature of progress. By producing a static on- 
tology tire doctrine of progress becomes oblivious of the existence of 
man. And such a doctrine also postulates an ever onward sweep of man 
containing a never permanent, never repeating, constantly changing 
and evolving system of family types. The paradigm which Plato pre¬ 
sents in The Laws, indicating the necessity of several forms of govern¬ 
ment to be adaptable to the changes in the state, should find its dupli¬ 
cation in a conception of numerous types of families to be adaptable 
to varying conditions. 

Linear explanations of the structure of the family expounding its 
change and repudiating its permanence must remain ineffectual and 
unhistorical, abandoning the family to isolation on a tight little island 
of existence unrelated to the vast ocean of subsistence. There cannot, 
however, be an isolated aspect of society in the form of the family any 
more than there can be an isolated personality. It belongs to the world 
of nature that it shall enter into communion with others while perceiv¬ 
ing the intrinsic limit of this reciprocal communicability. The changing 
relations of persons and of institutions actualize the essential unity be¬ 
tween the temporal and the eternal, between the finite and the infinite, 
between being and becoming. Only in the historical consciousness can 
one perceive that which is transient and phenomenal unified with what 
is realized and fulfilled from eternity in the course of this historical 
process. Thus the linear interpretation of man, society, or any of its 
institutions—and especially that of the family—can lead only to the 
isolation of the individual and to a divorce from reality. 

Western society during its history has experienced many profound 
crises in the family and at present is again suffering from a severe and 
ominous condition. So far as our knowledge extends, other great civili¬ 
zations have experienced none of these great family crises. When we 
consider the social institutions of China we observe that in all of its 
family history the Confucianist system of li, or the concept of morality 
and ethics, constituted the frame of reference and guiding power. And 
in the social institutions of Hindu society, from its actual inception, 
the Ramayana epic has been the source of authority for the people. The 
religious, the moral, and the legal codes with all their interrelations 
and the similarity between these codes and the family which are mani¬ 
fest in Near Eastern society—in Semitic and Arabic culture, in Persian, 
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Egyptian, and Babylonian social institutions-reveal their adherence to 
the same family patterns for thousands of years. Thus it is important to 
examine the forces that underlie the change and the permanence of 
family history. 

The family system, as it was portrayed by Pericles in the year 429 b.c. 
in his funeral oration for the unknown soldier, is an apostrophe to the 
permanence and strength of the Athenian family system-to its invul¬ 
nerability, its immunity against war, and its ability to recreate a noble 
culture. But it was immediately after the age of Pericles and the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War that the first of the family crises in Occidental society 
occurred. In the Greek orators, in the eloquent vindications of Socrates 
by Plato and Xenophon, in the orations of Demosthenes, in the inter¬ 
pretation expounded by Polybius pertaining to the causal factors lead¬ 
ing to the sudden supremacy of Rome, we discern an entire disintegra¬ 
tion of the family system analogous to the condition of the family 
observed in contemporary history. 

The philosophical roots of this dissolution of family values are not 
difficult to trace. Socrates was the true precursor of the abstract con¬ 
cept of individuality, the first explicitly to consecrate the autonomy 
and sanctity of the individual. And this consecration of the power and 
worth of conscience elevated to unprecedented heights the relationship 
between the individual and the universal, between the person and the 
organic unity of the family structure. The universal was now conceived 
as an intrinsic, self-authenticating truth whose natural habitat is the 
spirit of man and not the established harmony existing in the yolis. 
Conscious choice had come into being and was postulated as indispen¬ 
sable and prerequisite to ethics and morality. The trial of Socrates 
epitomizes the splitting of reality into two systems of thought; it is the 
axis in the history of culture where the individual conscience and the 
state, idealism and reality, are seen to be separated by the disjunction 
between the object and the subject. 

Pursuant to the decline of the moral influence of Socrates, philoso¬ 
phy became preoccupied with the inner harmonies of nature and began 
to degenerate into a desire and search for consolation by means of these 
inner harmonies. Plato himself was deeply concerned about this dis¬ 
integration of man’s spirit, with its all-pervasive social and political 
implications. He valiantly attempted to comprehend and in The Laws 
to present some therapy for the dissolution of the family system which 
might stem the tide of disruption. But the individual, the particular, 
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had already pre-empted the place of the universal. Apathy and resig¬ 
nation had set in and Hellenistic society was permeated with the con¬ 
cept of autarchy, with the Stoa, consecrating the atomistic thesis that 
the highest good is self-sufficiency to be attained by abnegation, by 
desiring nothing. Such a post-Socratic philosophy of despair led to the 
bifurcation of the individual and society, the separation of man from 
the community in which he lived, from the family into which he was 
bom, and thus to the dualism of the ideal and the real. The image of 
truth had been gradually abandoned and the shaping of reality relin¬ 
quished finally to the anthropomorphism of individual caprice, degen¬ 
erating in modem society to a mere -pro ratione voluntas. 

It must be remembered that the prophetic utterance is the swan 
song of lost causes and that the action which accompanies it contains 
no necessary proclivity to actualize the prophecy itself. It is true that 
Hebrew prophecy survived in later Judaism and in Christianity, but it 
manifested itself then in a purely spiritual discipline, embracing mysti¬ 
cism and asceticism, whereas its original strength contained a martial 
and political spirit. Similarly, the concept of the community as de¬ 
scribed by Plato in The Republic was incapable of fulfilling the proph¬ 
ecy it engendered. Plato portrays the substance of ethical life in its 
ideal beauty and truth, but in his early evaluations o f the family h e 
could only cope with the principles of self-subsistent particularity 
which in his time had penetrated into Greek ethical life by establish¬ 
ing in opposition to it his purely substantial state. As against the 
Sophists, who maintained that the state is artificial, Plato contended 
that the individual is not self-dependent; he requires the services of 
others in order to satisfy his own desires. Plato demanded the exclusion 
of self-subsistent particularity from his state, especially in relation to the 
family as well as in its more mature form as the subjective will, the 
choice of social position, and so on. It is this defect which is responsible 
both for the misunderstanding of the profound and substantial truth 
of Plato’s state and also for the almost ubiquitous interpretation of it as 
constituting a dream of abstract thought or as consisting of a mere 
ideal.” The principle of the self-subsistent, inherently infinite person¬ 
ality of the individual, the principle of subjective freedom, is in a sense 
denied its right in the purely substantial form which Plato bestowed 
upon mind in its actuality, thus rendering the concept of the commu¬ 
nity or “communism” of the family incapable of actualization. The 
vicissitudes of Greek society compelled Plato to urge its reorganization; 
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by that means good government would be achieved, the unification oF 
Greece established, the barbarian danger overcome, and a group of 
faithful citizens maintained, the guardians, whose sole object in life 
would be to safeguard the continuity, protection, and proper rule of 
the state and the care and education of the children. In opposition to 
this position Aristotle declared, “If children did not love their families, 
they would be unable to be attached to anyone, much less the state.” 

Subjective particularism was not incorporated into the organization 
of Greek society as a whole; it was not reconciled in the whole, and 
therefore it reveals itself as something hostile, even as a corruption 
of the social order. Either it overthrows society, as occurred in the Greek 
states and in the Roman Republic, or else, if society preserves itself 
as a political power or as a religious authority, it produces an inner 
corruption and complete degeneration. This was the case to a certain 
extent in Sparta and later in India. 

The importance of man as the ultimate and supreme example of a 
living organism seems to be indisputable. It is the vast history of 
Plato’s metaphysical concept of the soul, exerting as it does such deep 
influence on religion and on the concepts of society, which reveals to us 
the moral responsibility of man in the universe; it is the victory of 
reason over the blind force of nature. Plato’s Republic, however, con¬ 
sists in essence of an interpretation of the nature of Greek ethical life. 
Plato was conscious that pervading that life during his own time there 
was a more profound principle which could manifest itself directly 
only as a longing still unsatisfied and therefore only as something cor¬ 
ruptive. In order to combat it, he was compelled to seek for the solu¬ 
tion in the very longing itself. But this solution had to emanate from 
a transcendent force, and Plato attempted to discover it in a particular 
external form of Greek ethical life. By such means he endeavored to 
conquer the predatory invader, the corruptive power, and thereby he 
bestowed a fatal wound upon the deeper impulse that lay beneath it, 
namely, the liberated, infinite personality. Nevertheless, it must be 
said that Plato’s genius is proved by the principle on which the dis¬ 
tinctive character of his idea of the state revolves. 

Hellenistic society, however, had dissolved. It presents a bleak pic¬ 
ture of a cultural necrosis from the death of Aristotle to the period of 
Plutarch in a.d. 90 when the latter pointed out that none of the moral 
virtues which the Greeks considered indispensable to a good society 
existed any longer. Fidelity, chastity, the begetting and rearing of chil- 
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dren, the loyalty of man to man—in short, moral integrity—had been 
dissipated in every stratum of Greek society. But is this not the inevi¬ 
table outcome of extolling the isolated individual? And do we not also 
perceive in our own time the tragic consequences of such isolation? 

We are now in the vortex of a social crisis and a moral philosophy 
that makes self-preservation an end for its own sake, even as the Stoa 
did among the Greeks. We are the victims of an expansion of the 
abstract subject, the ego. Rationalized irrationality is the epitome of our 
time, manifesting itself in a demoralized sensationalism; in an inability 
to differentiate the act of knowing from the object known, in an un¬ 
willingness to recognize that thinking and acting are not synonymous; 
in a hypostatization of function for meaning; in a belligerent reluctance 
to see that the excessive emphasis upon the isolated individual is the 
tragedy of modem man, leading inevitably to the dissolution of family 
unity and integrity. 

The Roman family, having passed through the Homeric and Hesi- 
odic stages, constituted for the most part a facsimile of early Greek 
family history, even as it is a prototype of the decadence of the modem 
family demoralized by wealth, ease, and hedonism. And it was the 
Emperor Augustus, the contemporary of Christ, who, through the im¬ 
placability and rigidity of his severe punishments against family cor¬ 
ruption and decadence, preserved for more than a century the great 
aristocratic Roman tradition. 

But the purely good was no longer worshiped; the actual good which 
can manifest itself only in a consummation—a blessing to the heart, a 
smile on the face of nature or in the organicity of family life—was 
mythically materialized, inverted, and falsely petrified into a power 
dominating the good by limiting its potentialities. Both Aristotle and 
Plotinus contributed to this philosophical notion of the good, of God, 
and of the family. God was no longer the truth but an influence radi¬ 
ating from the realized enjoyment of all perfections in one act of 
thought, diffusing these perfections—as far as the limitation of matter 
would permit—through the entire content of matter and of created or 
fallen spirit. Such a mythical theology, reduced to a moral prescrip¬ 
tion or cosmic program, could not be sublimated into a universal con¬ 
cept of the good and could therefore only further engender the same 
turbid life for man and society which already existed. 

When the disintegration of the Roman family system had been 
finally consummated and diffused throughout the empire, it only epito- 
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mized the general dissolution of the social structure as a whole and 
became the vehicle of the collapse of that structure and of that civiliza¬ 
tion. The Christian emperors in struggling to preserve the supremacy 
of an integrated family system indulged in vain and futile efforts to 
institute social reforms. The abysmal spiritual, moral, social, and physi¬ 
cal denigration of the Roman family evoked in the Aurelius-Augus- 
tinian citizen of the time an equally vain endeavor to recreate a phi¬ 
losophy of the family in fides, proles, et sacramentum. Neither the 
feudal lord nor the barbarian rulers from the North and East succeeded, 
in spite of centuries of conflict, in reinstituting the unity of family life. 
The early Christian fathers lamented and firmly condemned a social 
system in which the family norms had decayed through the atomiza¬ 
tion of society, and St. Augustine in his City of God eulogized the moral 
superiority of the bellicose and crude barbarians as compared with the 
corruption and ethical dissolution of the Romans. 

When Christianity began to penetrate into the Hellenistic and 
Roman world, it attempted to substitute for the pragmatic and atomistic 
formula nihil volitum nisi praecognitum (nothing is desired before it is 
known) the ontological and synthetic formula nihil cognitum nisi 
praevolitum (nothing is known before it is desired). Like Judaism, 
Christianity attempted to bestow meaning upon the conquering of 
primitive, mimetic impulses, thereby endeavoring to transform resig¬ 
nation and apathy into comprehension and hope. Thus the church sys¬ 
tem succeeded in reinvigorating the family, which subsequently be¬ 
came one of the dominant powers in western Europe from the tenth 
century onward, well into the Reformation. The church exerted a 
potent control over the family system. It achieved this among other 
means by the messianic doctrine of the eternal soul and personal beati¬ 
tude. It recognized that knowledge is not first manifested in man 
through some peremptory, sudden invasion of himself. It endeavored 
to demonstrate that knowledge is the necessary, normal, completely 
actualized result of the psychic activities of man, a result for which 
mans ontic and subconscious nature has been eagerly preparing the 
necessary conditions for actualization. Knowledge, however, as Chris¬ 
tianity so well taught, is only one of the manifold forms of the con¬ 
scious manifestation of existence; another of these forms, and one 
more sublime, in which the intellect plays merely a subsidiary role, is 
love. The self, by giving its life, will find it and, paradoxically, the 
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self, when it seeks itself first, soon dissipates itself, grows pale, loses 
its soul, and expires from inanition. 

Thus the Christian individual emerges from the disintegration and 
collapse of Hellenistic culture. God becomes infinite and transcendent, 
and, although the condition for everlasting salvation is uncompromis¬ 
ing self-renunciation, the longing and desire for individuality are 
powerfully fortified by the doctrine that the soul experiences but a 
prief sojourn on earth, its terrestrial existence being but a mere inter¬ 
lude in its own eternity and immortality. The severity of Hebrew 
monotheism presented a schism between finite nature and the human 
ego. But Christianity with its concept of the soul as the sanctuary of 
God, the inner light of mans conscience, in direct antithesis to Hebrew 
and Hellenistic ethical philosophies reconciled abnegation, the con¬ 
quering of nature’s impulses, with universal love which suffuses every 
act. 

An idea, a principle, however, continues to possess dynamic energy 
and power as long as all the nourishment in it is not consumed and 
expended in the phenomena. Christianity, at first an expansive, 
generative formula, became gradually restricted, confined—an almost 
impenetrable sheath in which the mind is cramped, congested—and 
history seemed unable to liberate it from the formula in which, like 
torrents of lava, it was congealing on the surface. Although Chris¬ 
tianity proclaimed the absolute worth of each individual, the sanctity 
of the human person—a concept that also pervaded anti-Christian or 
non-Christian ideologies of occidental civilization—it at the same time 
prepared the individual for relativism and destruction on earth by its 
emphasis upon the greater glory of the preservation of the eternal soul. 
Christianity created a relativity of the concrete mortal personality by 
establishing through its doctrine of the immortal soul, the principle 
of individuality. 

Thus the very infinite and transcendent character of Christianity 
produced in the family constellation a most precarious condition. The 
family was something to be attained socially but was to be transcended 
religiously, for those in relation to whom one experiences spiritual 
communion are one’s true family. Christ, it must be affirmed, was 
tender to the body. The body must be accepted and preserved. He 
cured its diseases, bestowed new life upon it, executed upon it re¬ 
peated miracles; Christ was the Word made flesh. 

Yet, in all the sexual implications of the word, Christ was not tender. 
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He must be bom of a virgin. Carnal sins could be forgiven but only 
with the implacable injunction that they should not occur again. 
There is no marriage or giving in marriage in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Asceticism is a necessary discipline to the Christian life. It is the 
defense of the truly natural life against the infringements of a corrupt 
world. For man, when the spirit awakens in him, is considered by 
Christianity to recognize himself in all his animality as a dull monster, 
a kind of Caliban, half beast and half demon. 


But the immortality of the soul for the individual, possessing as he 
does an animal body and an animal psyche, is something unnatural, 
contra naturam. Life propagates itself; it is spontaneously perpetual, 
everlastingly completing the cycle of birth and death, generation after 
generation. And the soul of each man, although noble, even heroic 
at times, and intent upon preserving itself, is irresistibly committed to 
the propagation of life to others. 


Thus man finds himself inevitably surrounded by the family and 
the state, endowed with the responsibility of directing for future ages 
the course of human society and preserving the values intrinsic and 
indispensable to it. The Hebrew patriarchs possessed deep wisdom in 
their extreme concern to bestow numerous progeny, length of days, and 
a glorious history upon mankind, never at first dreaming of a personal 
immortality for their finite bodies or for their ultimately disembodied 
souls; they were imbued with the certainty that family unity was the 
focus of eternal values, the natural state for man, and that primarily 
through the family could the word of God be transmitted, the meaning 
of justice conveyed, the power of reason proclaimed as a source of man’s 
personal liberty as well as the only guarantee of his social liberty. 

But the words of Christ seemed to negate the institution of the 
family, extricating man from his environment and teaching that one 
must not have any possessions on this earth or any place to lay one’s 
head. The whole soul of Christ seemed to long for that nomadic state 
in which man would ultimately neither desire nor possess a hearth nor 
a home and would no longer concentrate his affection or search for his 
happiness in the family state. Christ in referring to the ancient peda¬ 
gogical laws of Moses pertaining to divorce declares, negating the 
family and marriage, “It is because of the hardness of your hearts.” 
When informed that his mother and his brothers wish to speak with 
him, he replies, "Who is my mother? And who are my brethren?” At 
the same time he points to all who have gathered about him, adding, 
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“Behold my mother and my brethren.” And, further, did not Christ 
frequendy warn those who refused to abandon all and follow him that 
they would not enter the Kingdom of Heaven? And can it be stated that 
the family is not a part of the “all” to him who also declared that “I am 
come to set man at variance against his father, and the daughter against 
her mother ... for he that loveth father or modier more than me 
is not worthy of me”? 

Nevertheless, when the hope of eschatological fulfillment had been 
relegated to a subsidiary position in Christianity and when these Chris¬ 
tian other-worldy conceptions were gradually transmitted into ideas 
of progress, the concept of the family began to designate a holy bond, 
if not a sacrament. It was recognized that there is true profit in dis¬ 
covering the order of nature or the history of mankind if we thereby 
protect and cherish the life of reason as it is actuated by the dynamism 
of the spirit and as it manifests itself in the felicity of integrated family 
life. The ladder by which the transcendent soul climbs must always 
be within reach of the body, and that a man must remain man is im¬ 
plicit in the fact that God dwells within him. 

A new confidence in developing reason, in cumulative knowledge 
and experience, and in the rational conquest of nature became evident. 
The Hellenistic confidence in rational man, during the course of this 
historical process, was separated from the historical pessimism of 
Hellenistic culture and transformed into a tool of historical optimism, 
a condition made abundantly clear by Francis Bacon when he pro¬ 
tested against the cyclical interpretation of history, that heritage of 
classical antiquity, maintaining that it was an obstacle to the advance¬ 
ment of learning. When, for example, matters pertaining to the mean¬ 
ing of history are not consciously or explicitly evaluated, as in the case 
of Descartes, die commitment to science begins subtly to pervade his¬ 
torical optimism. The force guiding the idea of progress now consists 
in an immanent logos, which is no longer considered to transcend his¬ 
tory as an eternal form but is believed to operate in history, compelling 
its chaos to submit to the supremacy of reason. 

In addition, in Biblical faith there is an implied refutation of both 
utopianism and other-worldliness which is germane to our problem. 
Christian faith, in opposition to utopianism, insists that the final con¬ 
summation of history extends beyond the contingencies and condi¬ 
tions of the temporal continuum. On the other hand, in opposition to 
other-worldliness, it contends that die consummation is the fulfillment 
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rather than the negation of the historical process. It is clear that it is im¬ 
possible to express this dialectical concept without being precipitated 
into the danger of its dissolution, a dissolution which has in fact oc¬ 
curred time and again in the history of Christianity. 

Nevertheless, conceptions of fulfillment, whether utopian or other¬ 
worldly in character, cannot adequately resolve the paradoxical rela¬ 
tionship of the individual to the historical process. For the human being 
is constantly confronted with the eternal at every moment of his exis¬ 
tence and in his every deed. Also he cannot escape the termination of 
history since he must accept it with his own death. The extent of man s 
freedom transcends all social realities. History itself even in its most 
sublime achievements is incapable of fulfilling man’s spirit, and the 
conscience of man is neither assuaged by historical judgment nor in¬ 
timidated by historical condemnation. And yet the life of man is en¬ 
dowed with meaning and purpose only in its relation to historical 
obligations, tasks, and communities. 

A direct analogy of this twofold dimension in the life of die indi¬ 
vidual reveals itself in the relationship of the meaning of life to parent¬ 
hood. It is impossible that an individual parent actualize the total 
meaning of his existence in his relationship with his children, since 
a manifold aspect of life of deep significance for the individual exists 
relatively unrelated to the meaning of parenthood. Yet life itself is not 
irrelevant to the role of parenthood. Parents find their absolution and 
vindication in the lives of their children. One’s children are the pledge, 
the guarantee, the hostages of the future. The actualization of the lives 
of the parents is contingent upon the fulfillment of their children in all 
their creativity. And in a similar manner the future is contingent upon 
the present for its realization. 

We must return to the insight of Aristotle that man is a social an¬ 
imal and that his substance consists in a multiplicity of responses and 
needs. The family, epitomizing as it does a microcosm of ordered in¬ 
timate relationships in which both man and woman can most pro¬ 
foundly fulfill and test their essential nature, is the most elemental 
and the most universal form of society, containing all the manifold 
potentialities for actualizing the human personality. 

And yet, the family is moving with precipitous speed to greater and 
greater atomization and destruction, and the metamorphosis in the role 
of parents produced by the ever widening transfer of their educational 
functions to social groups and to the school creates an ominous sus- 
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ceptibility of the individual to the prevailing forces in society. This 
is the symptom of another crisis in the family system, the causes of 
which can be found in the historical and philosophical evaluations 
concerning the nature of man and his family. Although the Reforma¬ 
tion leaders, from Huss through Calvin and Luther to those of the 
eighteenth century, demanded a more rigid and more puritanical family 
structure than actually existed in the Middle Ages, the rationalization 
and secularization of Christian ethics in this period shattered the 
fundamental unity of all human beliefs as they are represented by a 
common Christian doctrine, and the relativist tendencies which had 
been rendered explicit in bourgeois ideology as portrayed by Mon¬ 
taigne finally abandoned rationalist metaphysics and subsequently 
were triumphantly petrified in the cultural life of modem man. 

The crisis in the modem family finds its counterpart in Hellenic 
society as it is portrayed in the trial and defense of Socrates and later 
as it decayed in Rome. Now, as then, the very validity and continuity 
of civilization are inextricably interwoven with the nihilism in family 
behavior. The problem is a religious, a moral, and a social one. But 
when man refers to religious hope or despair or to morality and justice 
in terms of the requirements of his personality, of the “statistically veri¬ 
fied" sexual behavior of the male or female, or of scientifically tested 
human values—which do not exclude artificial techniques of reproduc¬ 
tion that standardize and classify human beings even before birth- 
then religion, morality, and justice will seem unable to bestow rele¬ 
vance and salvation upon human life. 

This is the price civilization must pay for reducing reason to a mere 
instrument. An anti-philosophical spirit ensues which cannot be sep¬ 
arated from the subjective and ultimately instrumental concept of 
reason and inevitably culminates in reason’s own abasement. A fun¬ 
damental fallacy is inherent in the traditionalist criticism of civiliza¬ 
tion when it attacks contemporary intellectualization without simul¬ 
taneously denouncing the absurdity and petrifaction which are part 
of the same process. It is impossible to conceive of the human intellect 
as an isolated and autonomous entity. 

An imperishable and inescapable ethical ideal supported by reason 
pervades every historical and cultural family system, whether it be 
depicted in Homer, Beowulf, Confucius, Ramayana, Moses, or St. 
Augustine, when the family is permitted to be the vehicle of a stable 
social structure which bestows upon each individual member free- 
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dom and security and without which both freedom and security are 
impossible to attain. One searches in vain for this ideal in modem 
civilization. The reduction of motherhood to a science, a mere tech¬ 
nique—which, alas, is the prerogative of many modem theories per¬ 
taining to the family—renders the individual destitute of certain indis¬ 
pensable, integrating influences which formerly constituted a cohesive 
force in the life of society. The child, confronted with the collective, 
anonymous forces of an industrialized social order, finds himself iso¬ 
lated, insecure, and manifesting an ensuing disintegration of con¬ 
science and consciousness. Sexual relations are dominated by social 
expediencies. The sacrament of marriage, constituting a reconciliation 
of nature and civilization, is contaminated by erotic excesses and pros¬ 
titution. Marriage degenerates into a cachet of social sanctions, a mere 
utilitarianism, an instrument of conformity in the mechanism of so¬ 
ciety. Instinctual and intuitional love, moral integrity, religious needs, 
the very spiritual substance of man are all constantly adapted to the 
demands of a pragmatic culture, and the processes of civilization re¬ 
veal the frustrations rooted in this tendency. 

By manifesting a confidence and faith in absolute truth as it should 
be conveyed through the family in history, man may become willing 
to accept his historical responsibilities even though his historical striv¬ 
ings involve the deepest suffering and tragedy. For such a faith in ab- 
so ute truth is not rendered meaningless because it cannot complete 
itself in history, although it must be conceded that it is indeed tragic 
since man always seeks prematurely to complete it. 

Only on truth can love and the family be founded, in the certainty 
that the honor and integrity of the self will not be menaced. Then 
one can wholly and freely give oneself without looking back, for one is 
secure. The family thus becomes the very content of love wherein man 
can act and imitate a love which suffers from none of his limitations. 
He can aspire to be loved in such a manner that the last reserve of 
the self is broken so that he can utterly belong to the eternal love of 
God, of absolute truth, conveyed through the unity of family life. And, 
finally, he can receive the fruit of grace in which faith complements his 
ignorance without pretending to possess its certainties as knowledge; 
and in which humility in the light of the potentialities of man’s spirit 
mitigates his pride without destroying his hope. 



Chapter II 

RALPH LINTON 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE FAMILY 


There is every reason to believe that the family is the 
oldest of human social institutions and that it will survive, in one form 
or another, as long as our species exists. Mark Twain’s dictum that noth¬ 
ing is so continuous as marriage holds true from whatever direction we 
consider it. Nevertheless, both the origins of the family and the steps 
by which it has developed into its present multiplicity of forms are 
obscure. Since social institutions are among the most perishable of 
human artifacts, we have no direct evidence regarding any of the 
types of family organization which existed prior to the beginning of 
written records. The great variety of familial institutions found among 
existing “primitives” serves to show the range of possibilities but pro¬ 
vides few clues as to what may have been developmental sequences. 
At most, we can say that certain forms of family are quite unsuited to 
particular environmental-cultural configurations. For example, no 
group which lives by hunting and food gathering could seclude its 
women in harem fashion. Nor would a group in which there was a 
persistent surplus of women over men be likely to practice polyandry. 
Beyond such simple generalizations it is impossible to go. All state¬ 
ments about the origin and evolution of family types must be classed 
as suppositions. Some of these suppositions appear much more prob¬ 
able than others, but none of them is susceptible of scientific proof. 

This caveat is made necessary by the calm assurance with which 
certain authors have discussed the development of the family and by 
the way in which certain nineteenth-century speculations on the sub¬ 
ject have been incorporated into our folklore. Partly because of the al¬ 
most psychopathic interest of nineteenth-century Europeans in every- 
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thing connected with sex, the family was one of the first institutions to 
be investigated by social scientists. The thinking of these scientists was 
dominated by the recently promulgated theory of evolution and by a 
calm ethnocentrism which placed their own social institutions at the 
apex of all lines of development. It was assumed that the western Euro¬ 
pean, and especially the Victorian English, type of family must be the 
ultimate flowering of the institution. Given such a datum point, it 
was possible to arrange all other forms of family in an evolutionary 
series simply by seeing how far each fell short of this ideal. Sexual 
promiscuity was put at the most distant point—that is, at the beginning 
of the series—to be followed by group marriage, then polyandry, then 
polygyny, and lastly monogamy. It was assumed that, running parallel 
with this, there had been an evolution of patterns of descent and family 
control. Children were at first the common property of the promiscuous 
group. This was followed by a development of matriarchal, matrilineal 
institutions, which in turn were transformed, after a struggle, into the 
patriarchal family. 

All that we know of the physical and psychological characteristics 
not only of man but of the primates in general makes these early spec¬ 
ulations look like pure fantasy. Apparently the only primates who live 
in sexually promiscuous hordes are the South American howler mon¬ 
keys, a species very remote from our own line of ancestry. All other 
primates appear to be either monogamous or polygynous, with part¬ 
nership durations which would not be considered a bad record in Holly¬ 
wood. Although most species show active sexual curiosity and will 
make advances to strange individuals, such episodes do not disrupt the 
family pattern. 

In the face of this evidence the old theory of primitive promiscuity 
has been discarded by practically all social scientists. Men may be 
different from the other primates, but they are not that different. 
Recent years, however, have witnessed the resuscitation of another early 
theory of family origins and primordial events. According to certain 
psychoanalysts the original human family (and in reading their ac¬ 
counts one has the feeling that there was only one) was completely 
patriarchal. It consisted of a group of females and young, dominated 
by a single irascible and highly jealous old male. This “old man” pre¬ 
empted all females, including his own daughters, and drove away his 
sons. Eventually these sons found release for both their sex and their 
hunger tensions in the murder of their father and his subsequent con- 
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sumption. We need not go into the catastrophic effects of all this 
on their super-egos—effects still reflected in some of our social in¬ 
stitutions. 

Aside from its cannibalistic features this theory is more in keeping 
with the habits of our closest sub-human relatives, the anthropoids, 
than is the initial promiscuity theory. Its credibility—for of course it 
can be neither proved nor disproved—rests in large part on the point in 
our ancestors’ evolution which we take as the beginning of human 
status. Even at a time when our ancestors looked more like gorillas than 
like us, they were living in groups larger than single families and hunt¬ 
ing in packs. None of the living species of gregarious primates drives 
young males out of the band or resorts to the murder of old ones. At the 
human level such practices would weaken the unit to the point where 
it would be unable to maintain itself. If there ever was the “old man” 
type of family organization it must have ended long before our ances¬ 
tors became recognizably human. 

In view of what we know of the organization of those human so¬ 
cieties which are still at the simplest levels of economic and technolog¬ 
ical development, it seems safe to assume that even the earliest repre¬ 
sentatives of our species had fairly permanent matings. Moreover, it is 
highly probable that the bulk of such unions, as in all societies of which 
we have record, were monogamous. Presumably there was a certain 
casualness in sex relations, tempered by a lively jealousy on the part 
of both sexes, and a lack of formal regulation as to the number of 
spouses. No female of breeding age would remain unattached for 
long, and, if there were more females than males in the band, the better 
hunters would absorb the surplus into their family groups. The less 
common surplus male would attach himself to some family group and 
might even be permitted to share the wife’s favors if he showed proper 

submission and gratitude to the real husband. 

Simple family organization of this sort could serve as a starting point 
for the development of all later familial forms, but it seems highly im¬ 
probable that there was any regular order for the emergence of these 
forms. In other words, there has been not a single universal evolution 
of the family but a series of local evolutions moving by different paths 
to different ends. We cannot trace these paths in detail, but by the 
study and comparison of existing family forms we can get a fairly good 
idea of the forces which have been at work to produce them. 

The first difficulty in making such a comparative study is that of 
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delimiting the field. The English term “family” is applied indiscrimi¬ 
nately to two social units which are basically different in their com¬ 
position and functional potentialities. The word may be taken to mean 
either an intimate, closely organized group consisting of spouses and 
offspring or a diffuse and in our case almost unorganized group of 
blood relatives. To avoid confusion, these two types of grouping will 
be referred to respectively as the conjugal family and the consanguine 
family. Both types of grouping are recognized by practically all so¬ 
cieties and are terminologically distinguished in many languages. 

There can be no question that the conjugal type of family, as a. 
functional unit, is the earlier in human history and was the first to be 
integrated into social structures. Blood relationship, of course, is as 
old as mating and reproduction, but its recognition and especially its 
employment as a criterion for delimiting the membership of organized, 
functional social groupings must have required a considerable degree 
of sophistication. Even in the current social systems which place most 
stress on the consanguine family, this unit has a certain artificial qual¬ 
ity. It is never delimited on a completely biological basis, that is, on 
blood relationship alone. Such relationship is always stressed with rela¬ 
tion to a particular line of descent or certain degrees of consanguinity 
or both. In other words, the consanguine family is a social artifact 
whereas the conjugal family is a biological unit differing little, in its 
essential qualities, from similar units to be observed in a great variety 
of mammalian species. Even as a formal institution the conjugal fam¬ 
ily everywhere incorporates a series of behavior patterns which are so 
closely interrelated with the physiological and psychological charac¬ 
teristics of our species that it is difficult to see how that species could 
nave survived without it. 


At the foundation of every variant of the conjugal family lies an 
assumption of continuity in the mated relationship. Even in those 
soaenes which impose no formal strictures on the separation of mates 
die role of the conjugal group is based on an anticipation of perma¬ 
nence, and the average individual establishes an enduring partnership 
with someone of the opposite sex at leaa by middle age.Xhis com 
tinuity of mating has a physiological basis in certain Characteristics 
which man shares with most of the sub-human primates The 
order is characterized by the absence of any cleariy defined ? , 
reason and by constant sexual activity and interX^^ H 8 
male. It is also characterized by maLd differ^dTand 
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vigor of males and females, with consequent patterns of male domi¬ 
nance. There are a few exceptions to the second generalization, but 
it holds for most primate species, including our own. The combina¬ 
tion of male dominance and of constant male interest in females as 
sexual objects operates to give matings stability and presumably did 
so even before our ancestors had achieved full human status. Even 
the earliest men were able to keep particular women to themselves and 
to prevent these women from bestowing their favors on other men, at 
least as long as their husbands were present. 

Very early in human history these physiological factors must have 
been reinforced by psychological ones. Although man is the most 
flexible and the most easily conditioned of all the primates, he has an 
acute need for security in his personal relationships and a desire for 
congenial companionship and perfected response. These needs, al¬ 
though less immediately compulsive than the physiological tensions of 
sex, are far more continuous in their operations. Relationships which 
will satisfy them cannot be established between any and all individuals 
and can only be established through long-continued association. When 
one had found a partner who could satisfy both these needs and the 
sexual ones, such a partner was to be valued and retained even though 
sexual curiosity might lead to occasional unfaithfulness. 

Presumably the factors just discussed had given considerable perma¬ 
nence to human matings before any cultural factors came into play. At 
least the development of the most important cultural feature making 
for permanence in modem unmechanized societies could scarcely have 
taken place without some pre-existing pattern of continuous partner¬ 
ships. This feature is the universal differentiation of economic activ¬ 
ities along sex lines. In all known societies men are trained in certain 
skills and women in other skills, and the division is so adjusted that 
a man and a woman together form a largely self-sufficient unit for 
production and consumption. Typically, the man is the provider and 
the woman the preparer of raw materials. They are able to satisfy^ their 
basic needs for food, shelter, and comfort while together but not if 
^'ratSTt is only in recent times that this basic pattern of^conomic 
interdependence of the sexes has begun to break down, with conse¬ 
quences to the family as an institution which we still perceive only 
dimly. In the unmechanized society such interdependence does as 
much to give stability to marriage as all other factors combined. Even 
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uncongenial partners are held together by their need for each other’s 
contribution to their individual physical comfort. 

Although the continued partnership of a man and a woman pro¬ 
vides the basis for every conjugal family unit, such units also involve 
odier relationships—those of parents to offspring and of offspring to 
each other^With regard to the parent-child relationship, the mother 
may be taken as the central point. There are no indications of the 
existence of anything Ifke a paternal instinct in our species. The group 
of father, mother, and offspring is held together by the father’s at¬ 
tachment to the mother and the child’s physical dependency upon 
her, reinforced at a later period by ties of affection and emotional 
dependency developed during its infantile period. The association of 
father and child is a secondary one, deriving from their common in¬ 
terest in the mother and their common residence with her. In this 
respect it parallels the association between siblings—that is, brothers 
and sisters—which is also established by common dependence upon 
the mother and by common residence. The fact that these associations 
are more or less fortuitous does not prevent them from providing an 
opportunity for the develop ment of m utual adjustments in personality 
and of strong tiesjrf affection. There is abundant evidence that sim¬ 
ilar adjustments andjies can be developed between individuals who 
have no biological relationship to each other. The ease with which 
adopted children or stepparents can be incorporated into a conjugal fam¬ 
ily group is a case in point. 

( That the conjugal family must be exceedingly old in human history 
is proved by its close adjustment to certain innate characteristics of our 
species. Thus it is intimately linked with the difference between the 
human reproductive cycle and the period of dependency of offspring. 
It seems that under natural conditions women tend to produce offspring 

X ° f ei § hteen months on average, whereas the'period of 

the child’s dependence upon adults for mere physical survival may be 

conservatively set at ten years. It is hard to see how Tspecies in which 
such a disharmony existed’could have survived in the absence of per¬ 
manent matings which assured the female of male assistance in the 
care or the offspring. 

The conjugal family pattern is also in close adjustment with what 
ve know of the opt,mum conditions for personality development in 

S afTri 8 md T d j a ' AppatentIy Ae infant rci l uire s a large measure 
of afifectron and adult response ovfer and above the satisfaction of its 
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physiological_needs. The high infantile death rate in even the most 
scientifically run orphan asylums bears witness to this Jact. In order 
to provide this response the mother must transfer to other individuals 
some of the responsibility for the care of older but still immature off¬ 
spring. In practice, it is usually the husband or elder siblings who 
assume such responsibility, but such a transfer would be impossible 
in the absence of a relatively stable, continuing family group. 

As the child grows older the presence of siblings plays an important 
role in its s ocializati on and in the development of a flexible person¬ 
ality. E lder children provide it with conscious goals and models for 
behavior which are comprehensible and within the range of its de¬ 
veloping abilities. Moreover, in many respects, the sibling group is 
a microcosm of adult society. The presence of both older and younger 
children gives the developing individual an opportunity for the 
simultaneous exercise of dominance and submission while keeping 
both within limits. Older siblings are unable to enforce or reward pat¬ 
terns of complete submission in the way that adults can. Younger chil¬ 
dren can resist domination to a degree which makes impossible the 
development of the spurious sense of power which a child may acquire 
through the good-natured acquiescence of adults in its demands. In 
constant interaction with individuals whose abilities are nearly the 
same as its own, the child can develop a realistic evaluation of its ade¬ 
quacies and inadequacies and patterns of social behavior which will 
be adjusted to both. The importance of this can be judged from the 
frequent difficulties of an only child in our own society. 

The adjustments to each other which siblings develop during their 
period of common residence and mutual dependence upon the parents 
always survive into adult life. This fact lies at the foundation of all 
consanguine family organization, much as the facts of mating and 
childhood dependence lie at the foundation of the conjugal family. 
The habits of mutual dependence and the ties of affection developed 
between siblings continue to operate even after they have mated and 
assumed nuclear positions in new conjugal families. This inevitably 
results in some division of loyalties between the consanguine and the 
conjugal family groups, and the possibilities for conflict are increased 
by the fact that the consanguine group can perform most of the func¬ 
tions of the conjugal group. Thus, since it normally includes adults of 
both sexes, it can be self-contained in terms of the complementary 
skills required for economic production. For the same reason, it can 
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provide successfully for the care and rearing of children, at least after 
their weaning. Lastly, it can afford its members a large measure of 
emotional security and of perfected response in intimate personal rela¬ 
tions, thus satisfying their psychological needs. In fact, the only per¬ 
sonal needs which it cannot satisfy are the sexual ones. It fails in this 
because of the existence of incest taboos. The reasons for such taboos 
appear to be complex and are still imperfectly understood. It is unneces¬ 
sary to discuss them here. Suffice it to say that practically all societies 
prohibit the marriage of siblings and thus prevent the fusion of the 
consanguine and conjugal family units into a single familial institu¬ 
tion. 

So many of the familial functions can be performed by either a con¬ 
sanguine or a conjugal unit that, to avoid conflict, it is necessary for 
societies to delimit the roles of each with considerable clarity. Almost 
every possible type of division of function can be found in one society 
or another. Our own family organization lies near one end of the series 
of possible variations. All familial functions are concentrated in the 
conjugal group, which is surrounded by a fringe of loosely attached and 
intermittendy operative relatives. In many non-European societies, on 
the other hand, practically all functions except those connected with 
reproduction are concentrated in the consanguine group. The spouses 
of group members are never really incorporated into the family and 
look to their own consanguine families for the satisfaction of many of 
their practical and most of their emotional needs. 


Such a heavy emphasis on the consanguine group has important 
effects on marriage, which tends to become a matter of contractual 
arrangement between groups rather than of affinity between individ¬ 
uals Partners are picked for the younger members mainly with an eye 
to the advantage of the family. The chances for incompatibility are 
correspondingly increased, while the economic dependence of the 
spouses on each other is minimal. Either partner can find in his or her 
own consanguine group satisfaction for all but sexual needs. Under 
these circumstances, the marital relationship is intrinsically britde and 
partnerships have to be stabilized by external pressures. 

In matriarchal societies such pressure is rarely exerted. Any of the 
fanctrons connected ^th child care can be performed as well by a 
mothers brother as by a husband. Actually, marriages appear to be 
least stable in those societies in which the wife continues to live with 
her own consanguine group and her children are counted as members 
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of it. In patriarchal societies, on the other hand, there tends to be a 
high development of machinery for insuring the continuity of mar¬ 
riage. This is especially true in those societies in which the wife leaves 
her own consanguine group and goes to live with that of her husband. 
The basis for this seems to be the interest of the husband’s family in the 
children. A mother is far more necessary to their well-being than a 
father and vastly more difficult to replace. One of the commonest 
mechanisms for ensuring her continued presence is the giving of a 
bride price. When this has been accepted by the woman’s family, its 
members will not receive her back except in cases of extreme ill treat¬ 
ment, since if they do so they must either provide a substitute or re¬ 
fund the money. 

It is a curious fact that in such attempts to stabilize marriages the 
sanctions employed are almost always economic. Even in those soci¬ 
eties which lean most heavily on supernatural sanctions for the enforce¬ 
ment of socially acceptable behavior, separations entail no supernatural 
punishment. This is in sharp contrast to the frequency of supernatural 
punishments for evasion of parent-and-child or sibling obligations. 
The reasons for this are not clear. Perhaps it stems from a subcon¬ 
scious recognition of the desirability of personal compatibility between 
spouses and from a sympathy for those who have been forced into un¬ 
satisfactory relationships. 

In the development of various social systems both the conjugal and 
consanguine family units have undergone numerous amplifications. 
The various elaborations of the consanguine group are so foreign to 
our own experience and have so little bearing on current conditions 
in our own society that it seems unnecessary to discuss them here. 
Joint family, lineage and clan, and the intricacies of relationship sys¬ 
tems can be left to students of primitive society. The elaborations of 
the conjugal group, on the other hand, possess more than an academic 
interest for us, since they appear to be reponses to situations which 
may well arise in our own society in the not too distant future. 

Plural marriage is a widespread phenomenon; in fact, it is approved 
by a majority of the world’s societies. Of its three possible forms, one, 
group marriage, is so rare that we need not concern ourselves with it, 
especially since it seems to have no functions which cannot be per¬ 
formed equally well by monogamous unions. Polyandry—that is 
plurality of husbands—is also comparatively rare but seems to be di¬ 
rectly related to economic conditions. Contrary to popular belief, most 
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uncivilized peoples exercise some control over population. The sim¬ 
plest method is that of female infanticide, and in groups with limited 
natural resources this is often carried to the point where it results in 
a marked surplus of adult males over females. This in itself is not 
enough to produce polyandry, but, when conditions are so hard that 
the labor of a single male no longer suffices to support a wife and chil¬ 
dren, this form of marriage is very likely to develop. Under sufficient 
economic stress it may even develop, as an alternative form of marriage, 
in societies where the numbers of the two sexes are approximately equal. 
Thus any social worker knows that it is not infrequent in the eco¬ 
nomically depressed sections of our own society, although the second¬ 
ary husband is usually referred to as a boarder. 

Polygyny, plurality of wives, is much more common than polyandry 
and the reasons for its occurrence appear to be more complex. The 
frequency of this type of mating among sub-human primates suggests 
that our own species may have a predisposition toward it, based on the 
physical dominance and the more constant sexual interest of males. 


Such a predisposition, if it exists, is reinforced by the presence of more 
adult females than males in most societies. This is due partly to the 
higher infant mortality of males, partly to the more dangerous occupa¬ 
tions in which they usually engage. It is highly desirable, from the 
point of view of the society, that these surplus females should be given 
an opportunity to breed, thus maintaining the man power of the group. 
It is equally desirable that their offspring should be reared under normal 
familial conditions, with a mother’s husband to teach sons the proper 
male skills and social attitudes. 1 Lastly, the presence of a number of 
unmated adults in any society is always a disturbing factor and a 
threat to the stability of marital relationships. This is especially the 
case in societies which provide women with no respected careers other 
than marriage. Except in societies where the men are constantly en¬ 
gaged in war or in extra-hazardous activities, the surplus of females is 
never large and polygynous marriage tends to be limited to males at 
the higher economic and prestige levels. Even in societies which con¬ 
sider polygyny the ideal form of marriage most families are monoga¬ 
mous through force of circumstances. 

It is always a surprise to persons reared in our own society to dis- 
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cover how smoothly patterns of plural marriage operate in groups which 
are accustomed to them and especially to find that they are usually 
approved by both sexes. There are numerous patterns, however, which 
contribute to this in the societies in question. Sexual jealousy is closely 
linked with the symbolic importance attached to the sexual act. Al¬ 
though there is reason to believe that such jealousy can never be com¬ 
pletely eliminated, it can be gready reduced by a combination of early 
conditioning and of rewards for its suppression. All jealousy is essen¬ 
tially a reaction to some situation which the individual perceives as a 
threat to dominance or to security in a personal relationship. When the 
individual has been taught that extra-marital relations on the part of 
the spouse do not constitute a threat to either, such relations lose most 
of their force as jealousy provocations. This is well illustrated by the 
frequency of wife lending as a recognized social institution. The man 
who lends his wife publicly and with social approval does not weaken 
his own relation with her and even establishes himself in a dominant 
position with respect to the man who accepts the favor. His psycholog¬ 
ical reactions under these circumstances are entirely different from 
those which he has when he discovers that his wife has taken a lover on 
her own initiative. No jealousy in the first case may well be linked with 
extreme jealousy in the second. 

Still another factor which operates to limit jealousy within a polyga¬ 
mous family is the diffuseness of feelings of dependency and of emo¬ 
tional attachments which growing up in such a family tends to pro¬ 
duce in the child. It is reared with several mothers or fathers, as the 
case may be, to any one of whom it can turn for emotional response 
and for the satisfaction of its physiological needs. Instead of a fierce 
and exclusive attachment to one individual, it develops a number of 
attachments, none of which produces a very high emotional effect. This 
conditioning makes it possible for it, as an adult, to accept the sharing 
of a spouse with equanimity if not enthusiasm. 

Lastly, all polygamous societies provide plural spouses with rewards 
for the suppression of jealousy and for willing co-operation in such 
expanded family units. The woman who is an only wife in a polygy- 
nous society tends to be badly overworked and to welcome the addition 
of other wives because they will lighten her labors. She is also subject 
to the stigma which attaches in any society to the wife of a man who is 
a social and economic failure. Where plural marriage is a symbol of 
economic success and advanced social status, wives will often put 
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pressure upon their husbands to contract additional marriages even 
when the husbands are quite satisfied with the status quo. 

In spite of all these factors, the possibilities for jealousy and for 
quarrels between plural spouses are still so strong that nearly all the 
societies which approve plural marriage go to great lengths to define 
the relative status and marital rights and duties of spouses. In both 
polygynous and polyandrous families there is normally a head wife 
or head husband who dominates the spouses of the same sex and 
organizes their activities. In many cases this individual is the only 
real spouse, the other partners of the same sex ranking as concubines 
or cicishei. In polygynous families it is also a frequent pattern for the 
husband to spend one day and night in succession with each of the 
wives, infraction of this rule being punishable as adultery. Property 
rights within the family, especially as between husbands and wives, 
also tend to be delimited with great clarity. Lastly, wives are often 
allowed a right of veto over a husband’s plural marriages to insure the 
creation of a congenial group of spouses who will be able to live and 
work together with a minimum of friction. All in all, polygynous pat¬ 
terns require an elaboration of formal organization which exceeds 
that needed even for extended consanguine groups and which is quite 
foreign to our own concepts of the conjugal-family. 

It may be added that polygynous patterns do not operate to provide 
males with any great advantage. Although they may allow somewhat 
more leeway for the satisfaction of the male’s roving sexual interests, 
the man who will bring a new wife into the family in the face of his 
established wife’s opposition must possess reckless courage. No matter 
what the public patterns of family life may be, the private patterns 
seem to be much the same in all societies; most wives know how to 
reduce their husbands to submission. The husband of several wives 
inevitably finds himself caught on the horns of a dilemma. Either his 
wives cannot agree or they agree too well. In the first case he is sub¬ 
jected to multiple, conflicting pressures which leave him no peace. 

In die second, the wives and children tend to form a closed group from 
which he is largely excluded. 

The main reason for devoting so much space to the polygynous fam¬ 
ily is that suggestions for the legalizations of polygyny in our own 
society have been made from time to time. They were frequent imme- 
diately after the First World War and may be anticipated following 
the Second. The reason most commonly advanced is the need of main 
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taining the population level in the face of war losses. Actually, even 
severe modem wars rarely result in the destruction of a large enough 
percentage of males to produce a serious imbalance in the numbers of 
the two sexes. In modem Western societies, with their well-nigh uni¬ 
versal practice of birth control, the numerical losses entailed through 
the failure of certain women of a war generation to find husbands can 
easily be made up by a voluntary increase in the number of children 
produced by those who do. Whether such an increase will occur now 
that the Second World War has ended is bound up with possibilities 
of economic and social reform which are beyond the scope of this 
essay. Wars are more significant for reducing the quality than the 
quantity of potential husbands, but even at that their adverse genetic 
effects are likely to be overrated. Only a few of the defects which debar 
men from military service and none of the injuries received in its course 
are hereditary. The real problem is less that of providing for the sexual 
and psychological needs of women who cannot find husbands than 
that of providing for women who will not be satisfied with second- or 
third-rate husbands. It seems inevitable that the number of the latter 
group of women will be increased by the development of independ¬ 
ence and self-confidence in those whom the war has brought into 
responsible and well-paid positions ordinarily pre-empted by men. 

How far legalized polygyny would meet these needs in our own 
society is an open question. We have seen that where it functions 
smoothly in other societies it is able to do so mainly because of the 
presence of particular patterns of early conditioning and internal 
familial organization. Neither of these is present in our own society, 
and both would require some time for their development. Even if we 
ignore the strong religious sanctions with which monogamy has come 
to be surrounded, it is so thoroughly integrated into our social and 
psychological patterns that any formal departure from it would create 
serious maladjustments. In paiticular, our present small families, with 
their high degree of social isolation and of emotional interdependence 
between the members, tend to create a personality configuration totally 
unsuited to poiygynous institutions. Individuals who have learned to 
focus all their v. Motional attachments and feelings of dependency upon 
a single parent of the opposite sex will tend to do the same with a 
spouse and to iir.d any sharing of a spouse a.direct threat to their whole 

security system. 

Against this must be placed the fact that membership in a polyg- 
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ynous family would provide women with the best method so far de¬ 
vised for combining domesticity with a career. This is not a mere con¬ 
jecture, since polygynous institutions operate successfully in these terms 
in many societies which permit women to engage in business. In those 
societies the plural wives either take turns at housekeeping and child 
tending or delegate these duties to some one wife who has a flair for 
domesticity. In either case, the children receive better care than they 
could get from servants, the households are under responsible super¬ 
vision, and there is still time and energy available for outside activ¬ 
ities. If polygynous institutions do achieve recognition in our society, 
they are more likely to originate in the reluctance of women to return 
to the limited sphere of housekeeping and baby tending after they 
have experienced the more stimulating life outside the home than they 
are to stem from a lack of potential husbands. Whether such freedom 
and increased opportunity would compensate psychologically for the 
sharing of a husband, even a highly desirable one, would depend 
largely upon the personalities of the women involved. 

These speculations regarding the possible role of polygyny in our 
society are probably idle. There is no pressing need for it in terms 
of group perpetuation even in the present world situation, and its 
formal recognition would do violence to many of our most strongly 
entrenched mores. Even if it should sometime come to be permitted, 
the probabilities are that the bulk of American and western European 
populations will continue to be monogamous for many generations to 
come. Changes in such a basic aspect of social organization as family 
structure cannot be imposed suddenly or by legislative fiat. They can 
only come about through a series of small but cumulative modifications 
in habits and attitudes. The family of the future will be a direct out¬ 
growth of present familial conditions and trends, and in order to pre¬ 
dict its possible forms it is necessary to have an understanding of the 
current situation. 

The outstanding feature of this situation is the almost complete 
breakdown of the consanguine family as a functional unit. Although 
the western European consanguine grouping has never dominated the 
• conjugal one, its potentialities for function and its claims on the in¬ 
dividual were much stronger even a hundred years ago than they are 
today. This breakdown seems to be directly correlated with the in¬ 
creased opportunities for both spacial and social mobility which have 
been created by the current technological revolution. A strong con- 
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sanguine family organization provides its members with a high degree 
of economic security, but it also imposes many obligations. When 
the value of this security becomes less than the handicap imposed on 
the individual by the associated obligations, he is willing to sacrifice the 
former in order to avoid the latter. Colloquially speaking, when a man 
can do better without relatives than with them, he will tend to ignore 
the ties of kinship. 

The unparalleled expansion of western European and American 
economy in the past century, with the wealth of individual opportun¬ 
ity which it has produced, has struck at the very roots of consanguine 
family organization. Moreover, the increase in spacial mobility which 
came with the opening of new areas to settlement and the development 
of modem methods of transportation made it easy for the ambitious 
individual to sever his kin ties by the simple process of moving away. 
At present the consanguine family retains its functions only in long- 
settled rural districts and in the case of a few capitalist dynasties. In 
both instances the advantages of membership outweigh the disadvan¬ 
tages. The average city dweller recognizes his extended ties of rela¬ 
tionship only in the sending of Christmas cards and in the occasional 
practice of hospitality to visiting kin. 

In spite of this extreme degeneration, it is possible that certain 
factors quite external to family structure may reverse the present 
trends. If the social crystallization which now appears to be under way 
continues, the next few generations will see a marked decrease in indi¬ 
vidual opportunity. Extended family membership may again become 
economically valuable, although the value is likely to lie less in joint 
claims on property than in access to jobs. There is already a strong 
tendency to make membership in many craft unions hereditary, and 
the same trend can be observed with respect to the more remunerative 
executive positions in organizations which are shielded from the threat 
of active competition. It is also conceivable that the growth of bureauc¬ 
racy will be accompanied by a growth of nepotism, this trend being 
most probable in the case of one-party rule of the fascist sort. The 
consanguine type of family organization, therefore, may simply be in 
abeyance at present and may play a more important role in the not 
too remote future. 

Whatever these future possibilities may be, the current breakdown 
of consanguine organization has had significant repercussions on the 
conjugal family. Historically, the presence of the consanguine group 
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has tended to reinforce rather than to weaken marriage ties. Euro¬ 
pean mores have stressed the continuity of matings, and the separa¬ 
tion of partners has been felt as a disgrace by their kindred. As long 
as kin ties were strong and associations close, the consanguine group 
could bring heavy pressure to bear on its members. With the weaken¬ 
ing of these ties the pressure has been correspondingly reduced. Part¬ 
ners can now separate without fear of effective punishment by their 
kin and without loss of the already almost non-existent advantages of 
consanguine family membership. 

Another factor, closely comparable in its results, is the increasing 
anonymity of individuals and conjugal family groups in modem urban 
society. The disapproval with which other members of a small, closely 
knit community viewed separation was a deterrent almost as strong as 
the disapproval of kin. Although it might not entail the same eco¬ 
nomic penalties, the prospect of social ostracism was enough to daunt 
all but the bravest. In the modem urban community, with its diffuse 
and casual social relationships, community pressure toward main¬ 
tenance of the marriage tie has almost ceased to exist. The former 
friend who disapproves of such conduct can be avoided, and most of 
the individuals with whom the offender comes in contact will not even 
know that the offense has been committed. 

Breakdowns of kin ties and of the close social integration of individ¬ 
uals and conjugal family groups are no new thing in history. They 
were an accompaniment of urbanization and suddenly increased spacial 
mobility in ancient as well as modem civilization. Nevertheless, there 
is another factor in the present situation which, if it is not altogether 
new, is at least of unprecedented importance. This is the progressive 
diminution of the economic dependence of spouses upon each other. 
Although in the ancient urban civilizations women of the aristocratic 
group, inheriting and owning property in their own right, could live 
m comfort without husbands, the ordinary family still depended upon 
a rigid division of labor. Spouses living in a Roman slum were almost 
as dependent upon each other for their creature comforts as spouses 
living on an isolated farm. Extra-familial substitutes for what were 
ordinarily domestic services were available only to the wealthy, and 
opportunities for a single woman to support herself by her own labor 

were so limited and so unremunerative that they would be turned to 
only as a last resort. 

In the modem urban community the delicatessen, the steam laundry, 
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ready-made clothes, and above all the opening to women of attractive 
and well-paid occupations have done more to undermine the sanctity 
of marriage than has any conceivable loss of faith in its religious sanc¬ 
tions. Under present conditions, adult men and women are at last in 
a position to satisfy their basic needs in the absence of any sort of 
familial association, either conjugal or consanguine. In the anonymity 
of city life and with the development of effective techniques for con¬ 
traception even the sexual needs of both can be met without entering 
into permanent unions or entailing serious penalties. The revolutionary 
effect of these developments upon the family as an institution can 
scarcely be overrated. 

Since the rise of modem civilization has stripped the family of so 
many of the functions which once reinforced the bond between 
spouses, it may well be questioned whether this unit is still necessary 
in a “brave new world.” It is the writer’s firm belief that at least the 
conjugal type of family will be necessary and will survive. This is 
based upon the presence of still other functions associated with subtler 
needs of the individual and of society as a whole. In spite of the steady 
intrusion of extra-familial institutions such as the day nursery and 
school into the family’s basic function of child rearing, it still remains 
the best agency for the care and especially for the socialization of the 
young child. There is good evidence that the proper development of 
the infant requires not only the satisfaction of its physical needs but 
also personalized attention, love, and response. These cannot be pro¬ 
vided in adequate measure by any institution of the asylum sort. Chil¬ 
dren reared under the mass-production conditions inevitable in such 
institutions rarely show normal personality development and usually 
have great difficulty in adapting themselves to the conditions of adult 
life. In short, the perpetuation of our society would seem to require 
the perpetuation of the family institution. 

How this perpetuation is to be achieved in the absence of most of 
the external pressures toward continuity of matings is another ques¬ 
tion. The simplest and most obvious answer is the application of addi¬ 
tional social and legal pressures, but the effectiveness of such punitive 
measures is questionable, to put it mildly. Informal social pressure, 
always the most effective, is largely ruled out by the conditions of 
modem urban life. Legal pressure, such as the extreme step of pro¬ 
hibiting divorce, could accomplish its purpose only if supported by a 
unified public opinion. Otherwise, the law would be more honored in 
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the breach than in the observance, as our recent experience with pro¬ 
hibition has shown. Under present conditions the only effect of out¬ 
lawing divorce would be to destroy what little influence legal and re¬ 
ligious sanctions may still exert toward perpetuating marriages. 
Extra-legal partnerships would simply become the rule rather than the 
exception, and the attempt to prevent these by further legal measures 
would result in an intolerable situation. Moreover, insistence on the 
continued marriage and cohabitation of individuals who are hope¬ 
lessly incompatible is fatal to the successful performance of even the 
surviving functions of the family. Not only are the spouses deprived 
of any opportunity to establish relationships in which they can satisfy 
their needs for affection and response, but the environment in which 
any accidental offspring have to be reared is, if anything, worse than a 
purely institutional one. It can be said with a good deal of certainty 
that the legalistic approach to this problem is quite inadequate. It is 
indeed justifiable to tighten divorce laws to the point where momentary 
pique will be ruled out as a cause for separation, but any restrictions 
beyond this point are likely to do more harm than good in the long run. 

The best approach would seem to lie in the frank recognition that 
the basic function of the family today is that of satisfying the psycho¬ 
logical needs of the individuals who enter the marital relationship. 
These needs may be summarized as those for affection, for security, 
and for perfected emotional response. The need for sexual satisfaction, 
basic as it is, has become less important under modem conditions, and 
the extreme attention devoted to it by some of the current writers on 
marriage must be considered as a reflection of one of the peculiar 
orientations of our culture. Around this physiological function we have 
erected a superstructure of taboos and have developed an intensity of 
interest probably unequaled by any other society. Although active 
sexual incompatibility is fatal to the marital relationship, any psycho¬ 
logist knows how frequently it is a symptom rather than a cause of 
tension between spouses. 

It happens that the conditions of modem society are such as to 
increase the compulsive quality of the psychological needs which can 
best be satisfied by marriage. Childhood experience in small families of 
the modem type conditions the individual to a focusing of emotional 
attachments and feelings of dependence upon a single person. With 
this is linked the relative social isolation of most adults in an urban 
environment. Under such conditions the desire for a partner who can 
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satisfy these needs becomes doubly strong. It is clearly reflected in the 
present exaggerated development of the concept of romantic love. 

It is unnecessary to trace the history of romantic love. Suffice it to 
say that the idea originated as a justification for extra-marital relation¬ 
ships in a time and place in which arranged marriages were the rule. 
It was only at a comparatively late date that the romantic lover came to 
be identified with a real or even potential spouse. In fact the early 
Courts of Love ruled that romantic attachment was impossible between 
husband and wife. From its inception the concept embodied the idea 
that there was one and only one perfect romantic partner for each 
individual and that this partner could be recognized even on first 
meeting by a subjective test. Unfortunately such a subjective test is 
less valid for the choice of spouses than of lovers. Sudden emotional 
response may stem from nothing more basic than an item of behavior 
or appearance which causes the new acquaintance to be subconsciously 
equated with a parent or other source of childhood pleasure or security. 
Though this equation may produce an immediate release of tensions, 
it also rouses expectations which can rarely be fulfilled in the marriage 
relationship and thus lays a foundation for later disappointment and 
bitterness. That sudden romantic attachment is not the best possible 
basis for marriage is abundantly proved by the number of romantically 
engendered marriages that end in the divorce court. 

In all societies the most satisfactory and enduring partnerships are 
those which are entered into after due deliberation and without too 
high expectations. These are, typically, the attitudes of mature, ex¬ 
perienced individuals who have learned certain things the hard way. 
In spite of the occasional cases of incurable romantics or delayed 
adolescents, marriages which are contracted in middle age or survive 
until middle age tend to be exceedingly stable in all societies. The real 
problem is that of providing young adults with the knowledge and 
especially with the point of view required for the intelligent selection 
of permanent partners. It is taken for granted that, at least for some 
generations to come, they will do the selecting themselves. Efforts of 
their elders to do this for them have never been very successful and 
would have little chance of succeeding under modem conditions. 

There appear to be two possible solutions to this problem. The first, 
based on instruction, requires that the needs which marriage may be 
expected to satisfy be brought into full consciousness. So as long as 
the enduring needs for congeniality and placid companionship are 
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ignored or deprecated, their importance is likely to be obscured by 
desires for immediate sexual satisfaction, for independence from the 
original family group, or for economic security. In view of our current 
mythology on love and marriage such a change in emphasis will be 
difficult to bring about. However, the increasing understanding of 
mental and emotional processes which is being achieved by psycholo¬ 
gists and the gradual spread of this knowledge to the general popula¬ 
tion should make it possible in the long run. 

The second solution, and one already adopted by many societies, is 
to permit adolescents to gain the experience and knowledge which 
make for the intelligent selection of a spouse through a series of 
matings which are frankly transitory. Although this system is repugnant 
to our formal mores, it must be admitted that it seems to work well in 
those groups where adolescent experimentation in partnerships is 
institutionalized. Marriages contracted after such experimentation tend 
to be stable and emotionally satisfying to the participants. That there 
is a fairly strong trend in this direction in our own society cannot be 
denied. This fact is highly disturbing to the moralists, but the alterna¬ 
tive is hardly less so. If we insist on marriage as a preliminary to all 
mating, while leaving the selection of partners to romantic chance, we 
may expect an increasing brittleness of young marriages as the former 
religious, social, and especially economic sanctions for the relationship 
progressively lose their force. 

With the passing of the conditions which made almost any sort of 
marriage preferable to its alternatives, the permanence of marriage 
will inevitably depend more and more on the successful adjustment 
of spouses to each other. It may be possible, in some remote future, to 
assure the lifelong permanence of first matings by some system of 
preliminary training and supervision. Meanwhile, the current increase 
in divorce need not give us great concern. Divorce statistics are no 
guide to the number of really successful marriages in a community. 
No one would conclude that the sharp decline in the divorce rate 
during the late depression was an indication that more husbands and 
wives were happy together at that time than before or after. There are 
probably as many happy marriages today as there ever have been, the 
only difference being that unhappy partners are now in a better posi¬ 
tion to do something about it. A marriage which does not satisfy the 
needs of the partners is non-functional, and in a modem world there 
is little reason for insisting on its continuation. Easy divorce is no 
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threat to happy marriages; it may even increase their number by giving 
individuals an opportunity to rectify their mistakes in new partner¬ 
ships. A congenia marriage can provide more contentment and emo¬ 
tional security than any other human relationship, and in a world in 
flux these are becoming increasingly important to individual happi¬ 
ness. A union which provides them needs no formal sanctions or 
external pressures to insure its continuity. 

The ancient trinity of father, mother, and child has survived more 
vicissitudes than any other human relationship. It is the bedrock under¬ 
lying all other family structures. Although more elaborate family 
patterns can be broken from without or may even collapse of their own 
weight, the rock remains. In the Gotterdamerung which over-wise 
science and over-foolish statesmanship are preparing for us, the last 
man will spend his last hours searching for his wife and child. 



Chapter III 
ARTHUR JEFFERY 


THE FAMILY IN ISLAM 


In our modem world, Islam has become a cultural as well 
as a mo re narr owly religious entity. At the present day it is not uncom¬ 
mon to meet in the Orient men and women of Western education who 
are proud to call themselves Muslims yet frankly confess that they do 
not believe the Quran to be the word of God, make no pretence of 
keeping the Muslim prayer periods, or fasts, or dietary regulations, and 
would never dream of going on pilgrimage to Mecca. Even where such 
people deny any personal belief in Allah or in the hereafter, they are 
nevertheless very conscious that they belong to Islam and that its 
cultural heritage is theirs. In the world of Islam such persons are 
exceptional, for Islam to the great majority of Muslims is above all else 
a religious system; but they are sufficient evidence that Islam, quite 
apart from its peculiar religious doctrines and practices, is a cultural 
entity within which even n on-re ligious people find their natural 
mediu m o f cultura l exp ression. 

Though in geographical area Islam is largely confined to the belt 
running from Morocco to the Philippines, it provides the cultural pat¬ 
tern for a bewildering variety of peoples—Berbers, Sudanese, Egyptians, 
Nubians, Albanians, Turks, Syrians, Kurds, Iraqis, Persians, Arabs, 
Afghans, Indians, Indonesians, Mongols, and Chinese. The Arabs, 
however, have always been the co re of Islam , and Arabic has been the 
chief language of Muslim culture. So strong has been the pull toward 
the Arab center that there has always been a desire among peoples on 
the periphery to write their languages in the Arabic script and, where 
families among them attain to some prominence, to invent fictitious 
Arab genealogies for them. In non-Arab areas the cultural pattern has 
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in every cas^been_mcdified.to a greater or less extent by the indigenous 
cultures, and it is roughly true to say that the farther away from Arabia 
the area is the greater have been the modifications due to the indige¬ 
nous cu ltures. Yet even from the fringes oFTKe Muslim world there is 
stilFa constant turning toward the Arabian center continually working 
to counteract the influence of the local environment. The daily fivefold 
prayer service turns all faces toward the holy city of Mecca, and the 
prayers themselves, even though not well understood, must be in the 
sacred Arabic tongue. The Qur an which is in daily use among them is 
always in the Arabic language. Each year there is the pilgrimage, 
which brings scores of thousands of Muslims from every comer of the 
Muslim world to the sacred shrine at Mecca, where they are made 
peculiarly conscious of the unity of Islam and from which they carry 
home experiences which serve to reinforce the bonds linking all parts 
of the world of Islam to the fons et origo of their faith and culture. The 
fact that it is necessary to use Arabic in all religious observances has 
fostered the study of Arabic in the outlying sectors of the Muslim world, 
so that a remarkable amount of printed material flows annually from 
the Arabic presses of Cairo and Damascus to such distant places as 
Java and China. This literary influence provides a further force 
counteracting that of the local environment. These influences are as 
potent with the non-religious as with the religious members of the 


community. 

/There is thus, in spite of local variety, a considerable unity in the 
cultural pattern of Islam throughout the whole area inhabited by the 
280 million Muslims today. It is therefore possible to present an account 
of the family in Islam which, while primarily relevant to Arabia and its 
immediate neighbors, will in general hold true of Muslim commu¬ 
nities wherever they are found. 

Two further factors are important in this connection. The first is 
the quite peculiar way in which the Prophet Muhammad s own manner 
of living has become normative for the Muslim community. We are 
familiar in Christianity with the idea of the lmitatio Christi, where the 
life of the Saviour is taken as giving us an example so that we should 
follow in His steps, and it is curious to note how in neo-Buddhism 
emphasis is laid on an lmitatio Buddhae as a way of life. In both 
Buddhism and Christianity, however, this has been a matter of the 
spirit rather than of the letter, and at no time have either Christians 
or Buddhists attempted to model the details of their personal and social 
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lifpnn jhose of their leader to the extent that this has been done in 
Islamite read, forexample, how a Famous divine would never 
eat a watermelon because he could find no sound and satisfactory 
tradition as to the way in which the Prophet ate watermelons. A rela¬ 
tively modem Chinese Muslim tractate from West China sets forth 
in considerable detail the popular traditional account of Muhammad’s 
way of living in seventh-century Arabia as the model to be imitated 
in daily living by his Chinese followers in this generation /-and there 
are numerous popular Lives of the Prophet in Urdu, Persian, Turkish, 
and Malay which apparently have wide circulation in the non-Arabic- 
speaking areas of the Muslim worldjlt is of no significance in the 
present connection that a great deal of the material contained in these 
popular Lives is quite unhistoricalj^the important fact is that they are 
popularly used and naturally serve to keep Muslim family life all over 
the world close to the model of the Prophet’s family life and resistant 
to the influence of other types of family life in areas where the Muslims 
are minority communities.) 

y^It is true, of course, that this Imitatio Muhammedis exercises its 
strongest influence among the lessejlucated and tends to lose force with 
the spread of modem education^The community is aware of this, and 
in contemporary Egypt and Palestine one not infrequently hears the 
complaint that on e evil effect of the introduction of modem educa tion 
is. that the young people want to set up homes in Western style instead 
of following the godly example of the Prophet and his Companions 
a °d the . pious Mothers of Islam . Certain of the youth movements in 
the Near East, indeed, have made it part of their program to check this 
process of westernization in Muslim lands and encourage a return to 
the mode l family life of Early Islam. 

'~^The second factor is that in Islam there has never been any clear-cut 
distinction between religion and law. To be a great lawyer in Islam one 
must also be a great theologian, and vice versa, for in the Islamic system 
religion and law are bound up with each other. That means thatbvhen 
a people accepts Islam as a religion it also accepts its system of juris¬ 
prudence. This holds true forall the Muslim groups^-Sunnis, Shi’as, 
Zaidites, Ibadis, and others-ahd though the madhhahs differ on in¬ 
numerable small points their general system is the sameJ Thus the 
family will be found to come under the same legal regulations wherever 
Muslim communities are established and will therefore have much the 
same structure throughout the Muslim world. ) 
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That structure it owes to its Prophet. In the earliest stratum of 
tradition in Islam we find attributed to the Prophet Muhammad 
the saying, “There is no rahhaniyya in Islam.” Since the rail'd) was the 
Christian ascetic, the solitary whose lonely hermitage far out in the 
desert had for three centuries before Islam been a familiar landmark 


to the Arabs on their caravan journeys to the market towns of the 
northern border land^it would seem clear that the Muslim community 
was aware that its founder had regarded the family life and not the 
celibate life as the ideal for his religion.jThere are a great many other 
sayings in the collections, bi^tlj^the canonical and the uncanonical, 
which support this judgment. “Marriage is my custom; he who dislikes 
it does not belong to me.” w ^Vhen a servant of Allah marries he thereby 
perfects half his religion.’ “Marry and multiply, so that I may be 
glorified in my community over other communities.” Abu Huraira even 
asserted that he had heard the Prophet say that, when a lad wants to 
marry so as to abstain from that which is unlawful, Allah himself feels 
that that is a case where it is incumbent on Him to help. We remember 
how the disciples of Jesus disputed as to who should be the greatest. 
The Islamic version of this is the account that when the Companions 


disputed among themselves as to who was the best man, the Prophet 
replied,u'Tlie best of men is he who is a good husband.” Ibn ‘Abbas 
is said to have asked Ibn Jubair if he were married; when he replied 


that he was not, Ibn ‘Abbas said, w Then marry, for the best in our 


community is he who has most wives.” 

In this advocacy of the importance of marriage and the family life 
the Prophet and his Companions were but following the feeling of 
their milieu. Though the celibate ideal had been introduced into the 
Near East, and even into Arabia, it had met with little favor in these 


areas of Semitic speech. Tradition was against itjThe patriarchs were 
family men. The prophets were family menyjesus was exceptional in 
this, and it is curious that Muslim tradition regarding his return at the 
end of the age is unanimous in asserting that he will then marry and 
have children. In spite of the teaching of St. Paul, the Eastern churches 
have always had a high regard for the married state and still prefer a 
married clergy. Among the Arabs themselves this feeling was fostered 
by tribal needs. Since the strength of a tribe was in its warriors, its 
youth must marry to beget sons. We even read of how in ancient 
days a man would send his wife to the couch of some renowned war¬ 
rior that she might have the chance to bear a son of similar strength 
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and valor. One of the purposes of tribal raiding was to carry off women 
who would become wives and mothers in the tribe. Far too much has 
been made of the Prophet’s injunction prohibiting female infanticide. 
The practice must have been known in his day or there would have 
been no injunction against it, but it must have been of limited inci¬ 
dence. No one familiar with the old poetry would ever dream that 
such a practice was or ever had been widespread among the tribes. 

The women, indeed, were a very important factor in the life of 
ancient Arabia, quite apart from their place in the domestic scene,) All 
the world knows about the Queen of Sheba who from out of Arabia 
visited Solomon, and about Zcnobia of Palmyra who led a spirited 
resistance against the Roman legions until she was captured by Aure- 
lian. But these women were not exceptional. It is remarkable how many 
female chieftains of Arab groups we read of, not only in the Assyrian 
inscriptions from the eighteenth century b.c. onwards, but also in the 
Greek texts.\There is, indeed, a considerable body of evidence pointing 
to the existence of a matriarchally organized society in early Arabia. 
Such a state of affairs would explain many of the curious phenomena 
we meet in the earliest period of Islam, where the patriarchally 
organized society is assumed as the normal state, though apparently it 
has not yet been of sufficiently long establishment to have ironed out 
all the anomalies brought about by the change. 

-vA^ith Muhammad, Arabian society entered on a new chapter in its 
history, a chapter which was to have a tremendous effect on the history 
of the whole Near East and indirectly on both the West and the lands 
farther east. He was creating a new community different in many ways 
from the old community life of the country, and in his legislation for 
the regulation of this new community we find him everywhere mak¬ 
ing compromises between ancient Arabian custom and hisjiew ideas 
derived largely from his contact with Jews and Christians.'He assumes 
the patriarchally organized society as normal. The father is the head 
of the household, with almost unlimited authority over it. Descent is 
counted through him and not through the mother, so that even where 
a child is known to be the fruit of adultery the rule applies that the 
child belongs to the bed and the adulterer receives nothing. The house 
master may have four legal wives and may use female slaves in the 
household at his discretion. He alone has effective power of divorce; 
though he is under moral obligations towards the women of his house¬ 
hold he can divorce at will ancTre marry at wj| I_ 
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// The teaching of the Prophet, whether given as divine revelation in 
the Qur an or as recorded later in the Traditions, is necessarily the basis 
of all Islamic teaching pertaining to the family. Modernist innovations 
in the family life are always frankly recognized as deviations from a 
norm set by Muhammad himself. It must be remembered, however, 
that the Prophet had no carefully thought-out teaching on the subject. 
He founded a new community, a community organized on a re¬ 
ligious basis, which cut across all the old tribal divisions. Actually 
his new community proceeded to develop into a kind of super-tribe 
where the Prophet was regarded by his followers, and himself acted, 
as a tribal chief. He was always accessible to the members of the com¬ 
munity, who brought him their problems for solution precisely as had 
been the ancient custom among the tribes. A great deal of what the 
Prophet has to say about marriage and the family, both in the Qur an 
and in the Traditions, was given in answer to specific problems which 
had arisen within the community or in his own family and which 
needed a decision to fit the requirements of the moment^ He was faced 
at the beginning by the fact that there was no uniform system of 
family relationships in the Arabia of his day. In fact, it would seem 
that the two great city centers of his milieu, Mecca and Medina, fol¬ 
lowed different practices in these matters. He apparently desired, with¬ 


out departing too far from local practice, to establish a uniform system, 
and yet one consonant with the new religious life he was bringing to 
the people. The later Islamic community, in ways he could not possibly 
have foreseen, found itself in circumstances very different from those 
of primitive Islam in Medina, and it therefore had to adapt his teach¬ 
ing to these new circumstances/tliere was progressive adaptation and 
progressive expansion of regulations concerning family life as new 
problems brought about by new situations presented themselves. 
Finally these regulations were crystallized into the legal system of Islam, 
and it is this legal system, based on the regulations of the Prophets 
own time but adapted and amplified to suit the world of the third and 
fourth centuries of Islam, which regulates the family relationships of 


Muslim communities throughout the world today. 

Muhammad himself had a low regard for women. He told his fol¬ 
lowers that on his famous night journey he had been permitted to 
look into Hell and noticed that most of its inhabitants were women. 
Umamah b.Zaid relates that he had heard the Prophet say that he had 
not left after him any calamity more of a distress to men than women, 
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and Abu Sa'id al-Khudri recorded that he heard the Prophet say, “The 
world is sweet and green, and Allah has made you the inheritors 
thereof; but take heed how you behave, abstaining from worldliness 
and from women, for verily the first rebellion of the Children of Israel 
was on account of women.” In the Quran itself he has Allah com¬ 
ment on the mightiness of women’s guile (XII,28) and legislate to re¬ 
strain their tendency to indecency (17,19,23,29; LXV,i). In his leg¬ 
islation they are definitely placed under the overlordship of their men 
folk (IV,38), since men by creation are of a higher order (11,228; 
IV,38) and as witnesses two women are necessary to be the equivalent 
of one man (11,282). All six books of the canonical Traditions con¬ 
tain statements of the Prophet enumerating the natural, moral, and 
religious defects of women, and it is noteworthy that the Traditions 
which tell of the future coming of the Antichrist, ad-Dajjal the De¬ 
ceiver, who shall appear in the Last Days, agree that it is especially 
women who will be his ardent followers. 

Nevertheless the Quran includes women among the things that 
make life pleasant to man (III, 12) and states that the man who is 
averse to them may find that he is averse to something that is good 
(IV,23). Abu Umamah relates that he heard the Prophet say that next 
to the fear of Allah there is nothing from which a Believer may benefit 
more than from a virtuous wife, who if he commands her, obeys him; 
if he looks at her, pleases him; if he swears by her, justifies him; and if 
he is absent, acts circumspectly with regard to herself and to his prop¬ 
erty. Ibn ‘Umar quotes the Prophet as saying, “All the world is valu¬ 
able, but the most valuable thing therein is a good woman.” The 
Qur an warns, however, that women are not to be considered dearer 
than the service of Allah (IX,24) and that Believers are not to lie dally¬ 
ing with them when they should be present in the mosque (II, 183), 
for a mans wives may prove to be an enemy to his soul (LXIV,i4). 
This is why in the Traditions women are included with houses and 
horses as the three things ominous for man, though it is agreed that 
a good wife is the best furniture a house can have. 

BETROTHAL 

The first stage toward the formation of an Islamic family is the 
betrothal. In ancient Arabia it was traditionally recognized that when 
a girljeached_puberty it was the duty of her parents or her guardians 
among her nearest male relatives to find a suitable match for her and 
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arrange a betrothal. Similarly it was felt strongly among the tribes 
that as boys reached the age where they might enter upon matri¬ 
mony there was an obligation to make suitable arrangements for them 
to take to themselves wives. There are tales from this period which 
indicate the survival of “marriage by capture,” in which women and 
girls captured on a raid might be shared among the men of the raiding 
tribe; but the more normal procedure in the Prophet’s time was be¬ 
trothal, and this was the procedure he adopted. ^Vhere families were 
connected by close bonds of friendship, children were promised in 
betrothal at a very early age; we even read of promises of betrothal 
made before the children were bom.jlt would seem, however, that pre- 
puberty betrothals were not considered binding, for we have many 
accounts of girls who had been “bespoken” for one youth later being 
released from this tie to be officially betrothed to another. Generally 
the young people themselves had nothing to do with the matter, though 
a youth might ask his parents to procure him a bride. It was the par¬ 
ents or guardians who busied themselves with seeking a suitable match. 
Certain evidence suggests that a first cousin on the father’s side had a 
right to be considered before any other. From the tribal point of view 
there were certain advantages to this, for it kept the girl’s children 
within the tribe and also provided a measure of protection against any 
loss of property to the tribe. It was only a custom, however, and there 
was nothing to compel a girl to marry her cousin, though it was 
recognized that he had a prescriptive right to her. Islam has tended to 
perpetuate this custom of a man’s first wife being normally his father’s 
mother’s daughter (hint 'amm); one of the four schools, the Hanifite, 
lays down the rule that, although a man has the right to decide what 
he wishes in this matter of taking his female cousin, if he wants her 
her father may give her to him without even asking her consent. 

The most important matter to be considered in arranging a betrothal 
is its suitability. This was felt strongly in pre-Islamic days, when tribal 
honor was at stake, and has been carried on into Islam in the injunc¬ 
tions in the Law books to the effectQhat'the foremost concern of the 
girl’s guardian ( wali) must be to see that the proposed match is a suit¬ 
able one and maintains for the participants equality in birth, religion, 
occupation, and degree of freedomrfThere are many stories of the girl 
herself crying out against a betrothal, when she hears of it, on the 
ground that her guardian is proposing to unite her with someone be¬ 
neath her in station. Station seems to have been the main considera- 
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tion in this matter of suitability.Q\ge rarely entered into the question; 
there are countless cases, both in early Islam and in modern days, of 
small girls being betrothed to aging men.’A’isha, Muhammad s favour¬ 
ite wife, was betrothed to him when she was six and went to live with 
him when she was nine.^ 

In modern Muslim communities the negotiations for betrothal gen¬ 
erally start in the family of the boy.) It is by no means an unknown 
thing for the parents of growing girls to become anxious as to the mar¬ 
riage of their daughters and to put out feelers for an eligible bride¬ 
groom! In general, however, it is the polite thing for the boy’s family 
to initiate the proceedings. Either the parents decide that their son is 
now of an age to be married, or the boy may inform his mother or 
others of the household of his desire to take a wife; the women of the 
family will thereupon make inquiries as to a suitable match or canvass 
the situation with regard to girls whom they could regard as eligible 
among his female cousins or beyond that circle. In some cases, of 
course, the family has planned long ahead for the day of betrothal, 
for there is no legal specification as to the age at which a betrothal 
may take place. 

When a suitable girl has been decided on, the custom is that a depu¬ 
tation of the women from the boy’s house visits the girl’s mother or 
female relatives to ask that the girl’s father or guardian be approached 
on the subject. If the women of the girl’s family do not favor the match 
they will indicate in some polite way that they would prefer that in¬ 
quiries for a bride be made in some other direction, and the girl’s male 
relatives may not even hear about the matter. Cases are known in 
which the father or guardian has heard of it and has favored the match 
contrary to the wishes of the women of the family. If the women are 
sympathetic the father or guardian is approached; if he also is well- 
disposed, news of this is conveyed to the boy’s family .[Then a day is 
set when either the boy or his guardian will go with some friends and 
one of the local religious leaders to pay a visit to the girl’s family and 
formally ask for the girl in marriage. It is at this meeting that the all- 
important question of the dowry is raised and settled. In some com¬ 
munities there is a ritual of haggling over the dowry, beginning with 
astronomical figures to show how highly the girl’s value is assessed but 
coming down by degrees to the amount which each side knows is a 

reasonable figure in view of the circumstances of the families 
cemed. 


con- 
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When the question of the dowry has been settled to the satisfaction 
of both sides there may follow some religious observance, the religious 
leader who has accompanied the party reciting certain appropriate 
prayers. Word meanwhile will have been sent to the local Qadi asking 
for the necessary legal permission for the pair to be married. When this 
permit arrives the pair are considered as legally betrothed, Often, if it is 
the first marriage of a girl, she is kept in ignorance of these negotiations 
for her betrothal until the details are arranged. It is widely accepted 
that no well-bred girl will raise^objections to a match that seems suitable 
to her parents or guardian^. In some communities where the children 
have played together in the years before puberty the girl and boy may 
know each other fairly well. One sometimes hears a child refer to a 
playmate as the one to whom he or she will be betrothed on reaching 
a certain age, it being well known that the families have agreed on 
this matter^ Often, however, a girl may be betrothed to a man she has 
never seenJThere is contradictory tradition from earliest Islam as to 
the man’s looking at the girl at their betrothal. Al-Mughira b.Shu'ba 
stated that he had asked a woman in marriage and Muhammad said to 
him, “Have you seen her?” When he replied that he had not, the 
Prophet said, “Th£n loo k at he r, for that is the best thing for arousing 
love between y ou .’ L There are other traditions which speak against it, 
and in many circles there is considerable prejudice against the bride 
being seen by the boy till after the weddings 

/ (_ In modern days there has come to be much laxity in these matters. 
'Young people who have had an opportunity to meet, in these days when 
progressive education and a changing social situation tend to postpone 
the age of betrothal, will fall in love and will ask that the families 
arrange the match Elopements have not been unknown, even in older 
times, but they aie exceptional and raise difficult problems. 

/ QThere are certain restrictions which hedge in the betrothal.’ Too 
close a blood relationship or foster relationship are bars to marriage 
and produce restrictions to betrothal. There is a list of prohibited 
degrees of relationship within which one may not marry. Since foster 
relationship is considered the same as blood relationship in this mat¬ 
ter, two children who have been suckled at the same breast may not 
marry^There are also religious restrictions. The Prophet is said to have 
declared that a man marries a woman for one of four reasons—for her 
wealth, for her birth (her noble lineage), for her beauty, or for her 
religion—and to have advised his followers that unless they marry a 
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wife for her religion they may find themselves covered with dirt.(The 
Quran forbids marriage with an idolatress (II,220) but would seem 
to allow (V,7) marriage with women from among the People of the 
Book, that is, women of the Jewish and Christian communities.) Ibn 
Hanbal records traditions as to the kinds of women a pious Muslim 
ought not to marry, but later Islam seems to have neglected all restric¬ 
tions save those of either blood or foster kinship and of unbelief.(There 
is general agreement that a Muslim woman may not be given 
in marriage to any but a Muslim. Slavery is no bar to marriage. It is 
considered a proper thing for a master to give his female slave an oppor¬ 
tunity to marry if he does not take her as his own concubine. A slave 
may not marry without the master’s consent, and the children bom 
of a marriage between slaves are the property of the woman’s master. 
The Law Books even enter into a discussion of the consequences of a 
free man’s marrying a slave or a slave’s marrying a free woman. Nat¬ 
urally |here is little formality of betrothal in the case of slaves. ) 

WEDDING 

The wedding may take place at any time after the betrothal. It may 
follow immediately, or a considerable time may elapse between the two 
ceremonies. The wedding ceremony in Islam is in no way a sacrament 
of marriage in the Christian sense. It is more a civil than a religious 
ceremony and it centers on the marriage contract, which as has fre¬ 
quently been noted, savors more of a buying-and-selling transaction 
than of a religious matter.’The degree to which elements of a specifically 
religious character enter into the wedding ceremonies differs greatly 
from country to country. Generally there is little in them that is re¬ 
ligious in the ordinary sense of the word, and this seems to accord with 
what is known of marriage ceremonies in the Prophet’s own day. 

Since no age limit has been set for the legality of a marriage, young 
children may be legally married. Custom, however, decrees in most 
areas that a girl may not be handed over to her husband until she is 
physically qualified for marital congress.jThis is a matter to be decided 
by the bride’s guardian; should any dispute arise over the matter be¬ 
tween him and the bridegroom, the local Qadl may appoint two women 
to visit the girl and report on her physical preparedness. If they report 
that she is not yet physically fit, she must remain in her own home 
until such time as she is considered to be qualified. There are tradi¬ 
tions to the effect that a boy ought to be married at puberty and a girl 
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by the time she is twelve; if not, their sin will fall on their fathers./In 
older days it was the custom for girls to be given when they were be¬ 
tween eleven and twelve and for boys to be married when a little older. 
Nevertheless, it is to be noted that in all the legal discussions on mar¬ 
riage it is not the bride’s age in years that enters into consideration but 
her physical maturity} The tendency in modem times, partly because 
of the dissemination of education which keeps the children longer at 
their schooling, is for the marriage to take place at a somewhat more 
advanced age, especially among the well-to-do.) 

( A marriage must be published. It is not something to be accomplished 
in secrecy by the families concerned, with no one else knowing any¬ 
thing about it. There is a feeling that it is a community matter, and 
Muslim communities in general attach considerable importance to the 
social ceremonies connected with marriage) How elaborate the cere¬ 
monies are depends naturally on the financial and social status of the 
two families, but even among humble folk every effort is made to give 
some splendor to the occasion. It is said that among the ancient Arabs 
there were four kinds of marriage—marriage by capture, marriage by 
purchase, marriage by transaction (shighar), and temporary marriage 
(mut'a )—but that the Prophet made them into one, namely, marriage 
by purchase. In some areas there seems to be a survival of some ele¬ 
ments of the marriage by capture, in that it is the custom for the bride 
to run away on the wedding day, so that the bridegroom has to go and 
find her and bring her back. 

The wedding day is fixed by mutual agreement of the families. 
There are local ideas as to propitious and unpropitious times for wed¬ 
dings, and! there is an ancient tradition that the eve of Friday is the 
best time for the wedding ceremony. Normally there is ceremonial 
preparation for the day on the part of both the bride and the bride¬ 
groom. There is the bath of the bride, her perfuming, her dressing and 
adorning, and her bridal procession (zaffa). In some communities there 
is a ceremonial procession of the bride to the baths, with much merry¬ 
making there with her girl friends. There are traditional customs for 
the hairdressing of a bride and for staining her palms and the soles 
of her feet with henna, blackening her eyes with kohl, and adorning 
her with her bridal ornaments. This usually takes place on the day 
before the wedding, which is the day when the bridegroom also has 
his ceremonial bath and sends in procession to the bride s house serv¬ 
ants bearing on their heads trays containing his gifts to the bride and 
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to her family. This is the day for the bridegroom to send out his invi¬ 
tations to those who are to be present at the signing of the marriage 
contract and for the relatives and friends of the bride to send their gifts 
and contributions to the furnishing of the household. In some com¬ 
munities there is an enthronement of the bride on this day, when after 
her bath she sits in honor, with downcast eyes, while her girl friends 
surround her, visitors come to inspect the trousseau and wish her well, 
and singing-women provide music and songs appropriate to the occa¬ 
sion. Where it is the custom for the bridegroom also to have a zaffa, 
this is thought incomplete without a visit to the local mosque. Some¬ 
times it is an elaborate procession; the bridegroom is accompanied by 
his friends with lights, preceded by musicians, and followed by serv¬ 
ants who throw coins or sweetmeats to the crowds in the streets as 
they pass. 

The great event of the wedding day is the signing of the marriage 
contract. This must be done in the presence of witnesses. The details 
are drawn up by the representative of the bridegroom and the guard¬ 
ian of the bride, her wali .. There is a consensus, based on early Islamic 
tradition, that there can be no marriage without a wali. He may be the 
father or nearest male relative of the bride, but he must be a free male 
Muslim, of legal age, good character, and sound mind. If no such male 
relative of the girl is available, we read that the Caliph or the Sultan 
may be the wali, or the Qadl himself may undertake this duty. There 
are stories relating that the Prophet Muhammad himself, as head of 
the community, on occasion acted as wali. The wali is responsible for 
seeing that the rights and dignities of the bride are properly guarded 
in the contract; once the contract is properly executed and the agreed 
portion of the dowry paid, it is he who hands the girl over to her hus¬ 
band that she may be taken to his home. In some circles it is thought 
that it is part of his duty to give a pious address on the occasion of the 
marriage. After the marriage is completed his legal position with 

regard to the woman lapses unless there should later arise the question 
of her remarriage. 

When the contract is to be signed, the Imam, or whatever local 
religious dignitary is present, asks the two witnesses, one representino 
the family of the bride and the other that of the bridegroom, whether 
they as representatives of the two families agree in the name of the re¬ 
spective families to the terms of the marriage as set forth in the contract. 
When they have signified their agreement the contract is duly signed, 
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and the Imam puts the hand of the bride and that of the bridegroom 
together so that their thumbs touch. Holding them thus he recites a 
prayer, after which those present join in reciting the Fatiha, the first 
Sura of the Quran. The contract ceremony is now concluded. It may 
be signed without the actual presence of the bride or any physical 
contact between her and the bridegroom. If she is present she is heavily 
veiled, but she may come no nearer than is necessary for her to listen to 
the reading of the contract and to see it signed from behind the screen 
of the women’s quarters. When the bride and bridegroom are both 
present at the signing, this formality is sometimes followed by what is 
apparently a very ancient custom of eulogizing the bride and bride¬ 
groom, a kind of ceremonial sending them off on a propitious begin¬ 
ning. 

Then follows the walima or wedding feast. There are many stories 
of the feasts at the Prophet’s own marriages and of those he gave for 
the weddings of his daughters. The origin of the walima may well be 
an ancient sacrificial meal, for even to the present day there is a strong 
feeling, at least in the Near East, that the host who is able to do so 
should sacrifice a sheep. There is an even stronger feeling that an invi¬ 
tation to a walima ought not to be refused, and a tradition is often 
quoted to the effect that invitations to the feast should be sent to all 
sorts of people, the poor as well as the rich—all of which savors of the 
sacrificial meal. Normally it is a feast given in the bride’s home, though 
there may be a feast in both homes. It is given by the bride’s father or 
her wali, who is responsible for seeing that no unlawful food or drink 
is served to the guests and during the feast there is no indulgence in 
forbidden luxury. The Prophet’s own example is decisive as to this re¬ 
quirement, and there is a tradition which indicates that such a feast 
is obligatory on the first day, meritorious on the second day, but osten¬ 
tatious if it lasts into the third day. There are stories of phenomenal 
wedding feasts, given at enormous cost and lasting several days, but 
even humble people try to make the walima an occasion to be remem¬ 
bered. It is primarily the men’s celebration, for they alone partake 
of the feast proper, though commonly there is a feast for the women 
also in their part of the house. It is an occasion for music, both vocal 
and instrumental. Even the Prophet, who seems to have been averse 
to the use of music in his community, is quoted as having not only given 
his approval but even commended the use of music for merriment at 
a wedding feast. 
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Usually the feast takes place immediately after the signing of the 
marriage contract. The conducting of the bride may be on that same 
night, but it may be delayed until as much as a week later. The bride 
is known as “the conducted one” because she is officially conducted to 
the home of her husband. Sometimes she is conducted by her female 
relatives and friends; sometimes it is the bridegroom who comes with 
his friends to fetch her and conduct her to his home. In either case 
she goes in her procession (zaffa), accompanied part of the way, and 
often the whole way, by her own relatives and friends. The usual thing 
is for her to go in a litter borne on some animal, with her husband 
riding or walking beside her and with attendants carrying lights. In 
modem days the motor car takes the place of the beast, but it has to 
move at the pace of a beast in order that there be no hurrying of the 
procession. Custom demands that the bride be closely veiled for her 
procession. If she rides on a beast she is under a closed canopy, if she 
goes in a motor car this is closely curtained, and even when she walks 
it will be under some kind of canopy. Since Friday is the day that is 
recommended for the completion of a marriage, the bridal procession 
commonly takes place on Thursday evening. Her trousseau and house¬ 
hold goods may be carried behind her in this procession, and it is 
thought proper to spread them over as many animals or bearers as pos¬ 
sible so as to make a more imposing effect. In certain areas there are 
special apotropaic ceremonies on her leaving her father’s house and 
on her reaching her new home, with rites to ward off unpropitious 
influences, to assure fertility, and in general to afford her an auspicious 
entrance into her new life. 

At her new home she will be welcomed by her husband or by his 
mother, and the female members of this new home will lead her to the 
bridal chamber, where she is enthroned on a special chair to receive 
congratulations and to take farewell of those of her own family who 
may have accompanied her thus far. It is customary for her husband 
now to give her some money, however little, and she is then unveiled 
so that he sees her for the first time since the negotiations for the mar¬ 
riage were instituted. This may be followed by feasting and merriment 
m the house, carried on until late into the night. We read of the bride’s 
being put to bed by her female friends and being pushed to it reluc¬ 
tantly and also of the bridegroom’s feigning reluctance and being 
pushed into the room by his friends. In some areas the unveiling does 
not take place till the pair are alone. The women wait outside in order 
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to give the zagharit, or joy cries, when they are informed that consum¬ 
mation of the marriage has taken place. Older books often mention that 
tokens of virginity arc carried in procession back to the bride’s former 
home. It is customary on die morning after the consummation for both 
the bride and her husband to take a purificatory bath. If the bride is 
a virgin, tradition decrees that the man must stay with her for a week, 
giving her exclusive attention; if she is not, he must stay three days. 
The old-fashioned idea was that the bride should not leave her cham¬ 
ber for seven days after the wedding but should be visited and enter¬ 
tained there by her friends and female relatives. On the seventh day 
it is a common custom to distribute alms and largesse. 

THE MARRIAGE RELATIONSHIP 

With the consummation of the marriage a new family unit has come 
into being. It is still common in almost all Islamic areas for the newly 
married to live at first in the home of the bridegroom’s family, where 
they are but part of a larger family and to a large measure are under 
the control of the house father. Sooner or later, however, they will in 
all probability establish a family center for themselves. 

The reciprocal rights and duties within the marriage relationship are 
but imperfectly dealt with in the Qur’an, even though it would seem 
that members of Muhammad’s community had specifically requested 
an ordinance regulating their relations with their women (IV, 126). 
It was natural that they should do this, for their Prophet had set forth 
marriage as a divinely established institution for his community, where 
the family was to be the natural unit instead of the clan or tribe, and 
marriage the sole form of union between the sexes. Just how far they 
could follow old custom in this new regulation of their relations with 
their women was a matter on which they needed advice. Not much of 
the Prophet’s instructions on this matter has, however, been preserved. 
Believers are told that their wives are as a field to be cultivated and 
therefore they may enjoy them in whatever way seems desirable to 
them (11,223). Tradition records the Prophet’s judgment that a wife 
may not shun her husband’s bed when he desires her, for the Quran 
says women are to be a comfort to the men, as the men are to be to 
them (11,183). Men, however, may refrain from marital relations with 
their wives for a period (11,226; cf. IV, 127) and must always associate 
with them reputably (IV,23). Believers must confine their attentions 
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to their legal wives and concubines (XXIII,6,7; LXX,3o,3i) and must 
endeavor to bestow equal treatment upon their wives. 

Wives must always be^submissive and modest (IV,38). A refractory 
wife may be punished by being admonished, denied her husband’s 
bed, beaten, and made to obey (IV,38), though the Prophet is said to 
have declared that a man should not beat his wife as he would his slave. 
The traditions are somewhat confused in reference to this matter of 
wife beating. Iyas b/Abdallah tells us that at first the Prophet said, "Do 
not beat the female servants of Allah,” but when ‘Umar came and 
complained that since the women had heard this they had become re¬ 
fractory and were acting presumptuously with regard to their hus¬ 
bands, the Prophet gave permission for their husbands to beat them. 
This brought complaints from the other side, and so many women gath¬ 
ered around the Prophet’s family complaining of being badly handled 
by their husbands that the Prophet said to the men, "Those of you who 
, beat their wives are not good.” Al-Quthairi, however, asserted that the 
only limitation in the matter of wife beating was with regard to the 
face, for when he asked the Prophet, "Oh Apostle of Allah, what rights 
does the wife of any one of us have from her husband?” die Prophet 
replied, “That thou allow her to eat when thou eatest, and clothe her 
as thou clothest thyself, that thou strike her not in the face, nor treat 
her with ignominy, nor leave her except in the house.” 

The wife is exhorted never to offend or harm her husband. She has 
the legal right to be maintained by him in accordance with his means, 
to be fed and clothed and cared for as far as possible in accordance with 
the style of life to which she has been accustomed in her own home. 
For instance, if she has been accustomed to having a servant to help 
her, the Law books say that her husband is expected to provide her with 
one in her new home if he can afFord it. She has a right to expect 
kindness from him so long as she behaves herself, for the*Prophet said 
that the best man among them was he who showed himself the best 
husband and, on several occasions, is said to have recommended that 
his followers exercise care and kindness toward their wives. There is a 
tradition that he said that the man who remains in a state of anaer with 
his wife is a man whose prayers will not be answered and whose o 00 d 
works will not be accepted. It is her responsibility to care for the cleanli¬ 
ness and orderliness of the household, or at least her part thereof; to 

her husb'rd ’ ‘ rain f y T 8 Chi ' dren; and ,0 be auent ‘ve to 
her husband s well-being and comfort. She is responsible for preparino 
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his meals, though not necessarily those of his guests. She is also respon¬ 
sible for the proper care of his possessions, which she may not lend or 
dispose of without his permission, though she may take from them as 
necessary. There is a tale of a woman who came to the Prophet and 
complained that her husband was parsimonious and did not give her 
enough to suffice for her and her child, save what she took from him 
without his knowledge; the Prophet then said to her, “Take what will 
suffice for thee and thy child in a proper manner.” The Law books 
say that she cannot be required to earn for her husband, not even to 
the extent of spinning or weaving for the household; but local custom 
often dictates that the wives must share in the work in the fields or with 
the animals and in other earning activities of the husband or household. 

There is no community of property, however, between husband and 
wife. Her dowry is hers absolutely, and she retains full possession and 
control of her belongings as he does of his. The Qur’an expressly forbids 
any coercion of women by their husbands in respect to their own prop¬ 
erty (IV,23) and makes it illegal for him to divorce her on false charges 
so as to obtain control of any of her possessions. Otherwise the theoreti¬ 
cal subjection of the wife to her husband is almost complete. Abu 
Huraira tells us that he heard the Prophet say, “If I had ordered any 
human to do prostration before any other human, I should certainly 
have ordered a woman to do prostration before her husband.” This prin¬ 
ciple of subjection would seem to be a survival from pre-Islamic custom, 
for in ancient Arabia the women seem to have been completely subject 
to their men folk, who regarded their rights in them as on a par with 
rights in any other form of property. In early Islam we have cases in 
which a widow, being sought in marriage, referred the negotiations to 
her young son, whom she regarded as now having authority over 
her. A wife may not accept gifts without her husband s permission or 
receive visits from strange males, and it is a point of dispute as to how 
far she may journey without her husband even in the company 0 
her own relatives. 

HAREM SECLUSION 

The veiling, seclusion, and harem life of women under Islam provide 
what is perhaps in Western eyes the most characteristic aspect of Mus¬ 
lim family life; None of these, however, originated with Islam, i he 
seclusion of women was common in Persia long before Islam, and both 
seclusion and veiling were well known in the eastern parts ot the 
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Byzantine Empire. Our evidence from ancient Arabia is not cleai^ It 
would seem that in the cities there was a tendency to follow the cus¬ 
toms of seclusion for women in vogue in the more civilized world of 
the period, but away from the cities the women then, as now, seem not 
to have paid much attention to veiling. Nevertheless, it is evident that 
Muhammad’s principle of the divinely instituted supremacy of the male 
over the female has, throughout the history of Islam, worked strongly 

in the direction of the seclusion of women and the growth of the harem 

\ 

system. 

The famous “verse of veiling,” in Sura XXXIII of the Qur an, is 
said by some to have originated in a need for the protection of the wives 
and daughters of Muslims in the days before the Prophet had risen 
to power, when his women folk and those of his followers were liable 
to insult and perhaps outrage as they moved about the city. The con¬ 
text of the verse, however, suggests a different origin, and the tradi¬ 
tions certainly point to the sex motive as the root of the ordinance. 
"Do not visit those women whose husbands are not there,” said the 
Prophet, “for verily Satan circulates in every one of you like the circu¬ 
lation of the blood.” Al-Hasan records the words of the Prophet, 
“Cursed of Allah is the one who looks on a woman, and He has cursed 
also the one looked at.” We also have an illuminating statement from 
Umm Salama that, when she and Yamuna were with the Prophet and 
the blind man Ibn Umm Maktum came in to see him, the Prophet 
bade them cover and conceal themselves; when Umm Salama pro¬ 
tested, “But, O Apostle of Allah^Jie not blind and unable to see us?” 
the Prophet said, “A nd are you two blin d? Do you not see him?” 

The reports of both ancient and modem travelers from various Mus¬ 
lim lands show that there is, and apparently always has been, consider¬ 
able variation in local custom as to both veiling and seclusion.tin the 
cities and among the more leisured classes it has tended to be stricter, 
whereas in the country districts and among the poor it has been more 
lax. The weight of opinion among the divines and jurists has always 
been on the side of the seclusion of women. This has been abandoned 
to a large extent among advanced circles of Western-educated young 
people in the Near East, and it has been abolished in Turkey. Attempts 
to abolish it in Persia and Afghanistan failed, and both in Egypt and 
in India it is curious to note how many Muslim men in the forefront 
of the battle for modernism in Islam are extremely conservative in this 
matter of the harem seclusion of their women. The feminist move- 
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ments in modern days in the Near East have fought the principle 
on which the harem system is built, but so far they have made little 
impression on the general Muslim attitude toward the question./ 

t 

POLYGAMY 

vj^he husband in the family is not limited to a single wife, though the 
number of legal wives he may have at any one time is limited by the 
Quran (IV,2) to four free womenj Nothing is said about any punish¬ 
ment as a penalty for having more than this number of wives, but 
since this is a definite injunction the man who disobeys it places him¬ 
self in the category of wrongdoers and so comes under the general 
threat of hell-fire. iNo man, on the other hand, is compelled to have 
more than one wife, though there is a tradition to the effect that it is 
meritorious to have many wives^The Prophet himself died leaving 
nine widows, though this was a special privilege granted him as 
Prophet. VVe are told of a man who already had ten wives when he 
became a convert to Islam; the Prophet bade him get rid of all save 
four, for otherwise he could not belong to the community. 

The Islamic regulation of the limitation of polygamy is sometimes 
spoken of as a great improvement over pre-Islamic conditions. The evi¬ 
dence we have from early days in Arabia shows that the marriage tie 
was held very lightly by the pagan Arabs, but it is curious how little 
satisfactory evidence there is that the men had more than one wife at 
a time. If polygamy means “much married” then they certainly were 
polygamous; if, on the other hand, it means having many wives at the 
same time (polygyny), this would seem not to have been characteristic 
of pre-Islamic Arabian society but to have been made normal for Islam 
by the Prophet. It is solely a male privilege in Islam, however, for no 
woman may be married to more than one man at a time. 

VSince each wife has a right to her own establishment—and there is a 
Quranic injunction and the Prophet’s example to insure that all the 
wives enjoy equality of treatment—the number of wives a man may 
have at one time will always depend very largely on his circumstances. 
Custom in this matter has varied greatly throughout the history' of 
Islam and still differs considerably in different countries. No reliable 
statistics are available as to the incidence of polygamy among Muslims 
in general at the present day, though competent observers state that 
the tendency toward monogamy is general. Several observers have 
noted that where there is an improvement in the economic situation 
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of individuals there is a recrudescence of plural marriages. Some mod¬ 
em apologists assert that the Prophet’s advocacy of polygamy was a 
temporary measure dictated by the necessities of the times and that 
the real intention of the Prophet, as well as the sentiment of early Islam, 
was that monogamy constituted the family ideal.)This, however, can 
hardly have been so. The traditions reveal no such early sentiment, 
and one of the things that strikes the Western reader most forcibly in 
the works of Muslim travelers, such as Ibn Battuta, is the ease 
with which they contracted and dissolved marriages as they moved 
across their world. Moreover, the enthusiastic descriptions in the popu¬ 
lar Muslim eschatological works of the phenomenal number of wives 
the Blessed are to enjoy in Paradise hardly suggest a monogamous ideal 
for their earthly sojourn. A plurality of wives is assumed as normal in 
the Traditions, where we find warnings of what will happen on the 
Resurrection Day to the man who does not treat his wives impartially; 
the Prophet’s warnings to the wives of a man not to employ tricks among 
themselves to provoke him to jealousy also further this assumption. 

Several passages in the Qur’an allow men sexual freedom with their 
slave concubines. This is said to be permitted to prevent men from 
swerving (IV,3,29), though it is said that to exercise patience would 
be better than taking such a concubine (IV,30). Concubines arc to 
be taken under ward and not in debauchery, and they are to be given 
their maintenance. There is no limit set to the number of concubines 
a man may have, though the Law books say that he may not have a 
married woman as a concubine, nor may he use two concubines to¬ 
gether who are sisters. Moreover, he cannot be permitted to take 
idolatrous women into this relationship; his concubines must be Mus¬ 
lims or women from the People of the Book. Although they are his 
slaves, he cannot force them to have relations with other men, nor may 
he prevent them from securing their manumission if this is possible to 
them (XXIV,33). The children bom to him by concubines, if he recoo- 
mzes them, have the same status as those born by his legal wives. 
Readers of the Arabian Nights need no reminder of the stranoe influ¬ 
ence clever concubines have been able to exert throughout the history 


MUTA MARRIAGE 

Which neverthelcss ‘ouches only the mar¬ 
gin of the life of the family, is that knot™ as Mut'a marriage, or mar- 
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riage of pleasure\Robertson Smith used to call the normal Muslim type 
of marriage a haal marriage, because by it a woman passed out of the 
authority and possession of one haal (her parent or wali) into the 
authority and possession of another haal (her husband). In the mut'a 
type, however, the woman does not come under the husband’s author¬ 
ity, the marriage being a purely temporary connection for the purpose 
of enjoyment (mut'a); under this form the woman is paid the reward 
of enjoyment and suffers no change of status. It is a type of marriage 
that was practiced in pre-Islamic times and may well be a survival 
from an earlier matriarchal social organization. Later it came to be 
little more than an arrangement by which a man away from home for 
any length of time could procure himself a temporary wifeHThe evi¬ 
dence is clear that in Sura IV,28 Muhammad was permitting it to his 
followers. In such a marriage no wali was necessary, for there was no 
intervention on the part of the woman’s family. The contract for it 
was between her and the man concerned, stated the period for 
which the contract was to be valid, and laid down the payment the 
woman was to receive. At the end of the period fixed both parties were 
free without further formality^The Caliph ‘Umar issued instructions 
that this type of marriage was to be abolished. Since his day strict 
Sunnis have regarded such a marriage as illegal, but it is still considered 
legal and is commonly practiced among the Shi'a Muslims.) Any chil¬ 
dren bom of a mut'a marriage are legal and legitimate, with the right 
to inherit from the father. The woman herself has no claim of in¬ 
heritance from the man and has not even the claim of maintenance 
or indeed of anything save the reward stipulated in the contract) 

DIVORCE 

The marriage tie may be severed either by the death of one of the 
parties or by divorce. The lightness with which the marriage tie was 
regarded in early Arabia has carried over into Islam, as evidenced by 
the facility with which a man may divorce his wives and by the high 
frequency of divorce which has always characterized Muslim society. 

(^The Qur’an grants the man complete liberty of divorce and demands 
of him no justification for divorcing his wife. Thus he can divorce her 
at his own caprice, but no such facility for dissolving the marriage tie 
exists for her. The Law books devote a great deal of space to questions 
of divorce. They grant certain rights to the woman. If she can prove to 
the Qadi that her husband has not and cannot pay the agreed dowry 
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or that he cannot maintain her as stipulated, this can be construed 
aS^non-fulfillment of the contract and can lead to the annulment of the 
marriage} They also consider the possibility of its annulment on the 
ground of physical imperfections in the husband and discuss whether 
she may secure a divorce by handing back the full amount of the 
dowry. The argument here is based on the contract. Since Muhammad 
conceived of marriage as a kind of purchase agreement, the man who 
has paid the dowry has discharged his obligations to the woman and 
may get rid of her by dismissing her, and any failure on his part to 
fulfil the terms of the contract constitutes ground for a claim by her 
for annulment. Tradition threatens that any woman who endeavors 
to provoke her husband to divorce her without cause will be punished 
by Allah. ^ 

The normal divorce is that of talaq, or repudiation. The word literally 
means an abandonment by the husband of all those rights he acquired 
and obligations he assumed at the marriage. The repudiation must be 
pronounced aloud three times by the man in person or by his legally 
appointed mandatory. To pronounce a talaq he must be of age, free, 
and of sound mind. A talaq pronounced under duress is not considered 
valid by a majority of the legal authorities. No wife has the power to 
demand that a husband pronounce repudiation against another wife 
for her sake. The formula of repudiation may legally be pronounced 
three times in quick succession, though this is considered reprehensible, 
for it is thought that the Prophet’s intention was that it should be 
pronounced at intervals long enough to allow the man time for reflec¬ 
tion and reconsideration. There are tales of the Prophet’s indignation 
against a man of his community who pronounced the repudiation three 
times in quick succession. This triple pronouncement may be derived 
from old Arabian custom. After the first and second pronouncement 
the man may take the woman back without ceremony, but after the 
third the divorce is irrevocable and he cannot resume marital life with 
her until she has been legally married to, has cohabited with, and has 

en divorced by another man. The man is under no obligation to 
give any reason for pronouncing the talaq, though repudiation without 
sumcient reason is held to be reprehensible. 

A divorced woman, like a woman whose husband has died, must wait 
a certain penod, known as the 'ictda, before she can remarry. This pre- 

ST‘ S b T aSed °" ifyidtion 01,228,23a) and is calcu- 

ted by the Law l*o& to be four Whs from the husband's death or 
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pronouncement. The purpose of the ‘idda is to make sure whether or 
not she is with child by the husband. During this time she continues to 
be considered his wife, but there is discussion as to what maintenance 
and other rights she has. At its conclusion she becomes again subject 
to the authority of her wali. The children belong to the husband. 

^ From the earliest days of Islam, divorce has been extremely com¬ 
mon in all Muslim lands. Even in die early days, however, a premoni¬ 
tion of its evil effects on the family was felt, and in cases of threatened 
divorce we have accounts of the endeavors of the community to secure 
the intervention of intermediaries who would endeavor to reconcile 
husband and wife. Traditions purporting to emanate from the mouth 
of the Prophet were circulated, to the effect that, of all the things Allah 
has made lawful for His servants, the most hateful to Him is divorce. 
Naturally the question of repudiation has been one of the main issues 
raised by the modem feminist movement in Islamic countries, but, in 
spite of a great deal of propaganda on the platform and through litera¬ 
ture, not much progress has been made in securing improvement in the 
Muslim woman’s position before the Law.^ 

EUNUCHS 

One by-product of the harem system is the eunuch. Eunuchs were 
an ancient institution in the Near East; we read of them in Assyrian 
texts, in the Old Testament, and in the classical literature. Xenophon 
relates that Cyrus when he captured Babylon found that eunuchs 
were useful servants who from their peculiar situation were more likely 
than others to be loyal to him; he therefore employed them for all posts 
of personal service. They are constantly mentioned in Byzantine texts, 
and consequently must have been well known in Arabia in Mu¬ 
hammad’s day. We hear little of them in early Islam, but, with the 
expansion of the Muslim Empire and the growth of the great centers 
at Damascus and Baghdad, the harem system inevitably brought them 
into the family life of Islam, so that by the time of Harun al-Rashid 
they had become a highly important and well-established institution. 
Not infrequently they were men of considerable ability who exercised 
great influence in the higher circles at court. Their main office, how¬ 
ever, was the guarding of the harem. In theory the wife s honor was 
in her husband’s keeping. Since she was his purchased possession and 
thus his muhsana (female to be guarded), it was his business to see 
that her honor was not violated; if he failed in this, no particular 
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stigma seems to have been attached to the woman for an affair with 
some other man. The eunuch was part of the machinery for guarding 
her, and as such he appears in the Oriental tales familiar to all Western 
readers. Eunuchs can still be seen in any of the larger cities of the 
Muslim Orient, but as an institution they seem doomed to die out 
with the advance of modem life in the lands of Islam. 

CHILDREN 

Under the tribal system in early Arabia it would seem that actual 
paternity was not considered important so long as some member of the 
clan was the father. It was probably among these Arabs that the law 
“the child belongs to the bed” originated. Islam has regularized this 
by putting the maxim into the mouth of the Prophet: “The child be¬ 
longs to the bed, the adulterer gets nothing.” Accordingly any child 
bom within wedlock is regarded as legitimate. Even where a child is 
known to be the fruit of adultery, the adulterer has no claim to pa¬ 
ternity rights in the child. The Law books discuss extreme limits for 
“within wedlock,” setting six months after cohabitation as the mini¬ 
mum and four years after the ending of cohabitation as the maximum. 
However, a child bom less than six months after cohabitation may be 
considered as legitimate if the husband chooses to recognize it. Thus 
[ stigma of illegitimacy seldom clings to a child in the Islamic family^ 
even the children of slave concubines, whether begotten by the master 
himself or by any man to whom he has joined her, are legitimate mem¬ 
bers of the family with family rights. 

L Muhammad himself was fond of children; In the Traditions there are 
many stories to parallel that of the mothers bringing their children to 
Jesus. Much is made of the rejoicing over the first child to be bom 
in Islam, and from the earliest community of the Prophet’s followers 
issues the story of mothers bringing their children to him; he would put 
spittle into their mouths, mb their palates with a fresh date he had 
been chewing, and bless them. (A parent’s love for children he declared 
would be specially rewarded inTaradise, and he expressed his convic¬ 
tion that his Muslim community would be noted among other com¬ 
munities for its kindness to children and to the aged.) 

ffhe oft*., the call to prayer, is recited into the ear of each newly 
bom child, for the Prophet declared that every child is bom into the 
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pagan.JiThis is the reason for the learned discussions among the 
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theologians as to the fate of children of non-Muslims who die before 
reaching the age of reason .(Special care must be taken for the religious 
education of children^ for the Prophet said that Satan draws near to 
every child that is bom and pokes it, which is the reason for the child’s 
first cry. Satan thus marks it for his prey, and only early training in 
religion will keep it safe from his guilekOn the seventh day the child 
is named by its father and has its head shaved; the 'aqiqa ceremony is 
then performed. This is an ancient sacrifice of ransom by which the 
slaughter of an animal pays in blood for the life of the child. The usual 
custom is to kill one sheep for a girl and two for a boy. Other birth 
ceremonies vary greatly from area to area.) 
v, {.The Muslim child during its early years is in the care of its mother.^ 
Abu Ayyub tells us that he heard the Prophet say, “Whoever separates 
a mother and her child, Allah will separate him from his friends on 
the Resurrection Day.”VThe Qur an bids the mother suckle her child 
for a full two yearsj(XXXI,i3), though the jurists allow that this two- 
year period may be shortened if the parents agree. Whether a divorced 
woman is under obligation to suckle her child is a matter of dispute; 
some, on the ground of Sura LXV,6, claim that she must, though all 
agree that if she does she may, like any other wet nurse, demand a fee 
for it.^The parents are jointly responsible for the upbringing of the 
child during its early years, the father providing the material necessities 
and the mother caring for the bodily welfare of the child and for its 
mental and spiritual training. No time limit is set for this arrangement, 
but the general feeling is that the boy child remains under his mothers 
care until he is weaned at the age of two, when he becomes his father s 
responsibility; the girl remains in her mother’s custody until she is 
seven, when she too becomes the responsibility of her father.^ Ibn 
‘Abbas reports that the Prophet said, “YVhoever has a son bom to him, 
let him give him a good name, teach him good manners, and when he 
reaches puberty get him married. If he reaches puberty and has not 
been married, and falls into sin, it is the father who is responsible; and 
if he has a daughter who has reached the age of twelve years and he 
has not given her in marriage, if she falls into sin he is responsible for 
that sin.]' Where there is dispute between the parents the Law books 
decree that it is the mother who has the right to the child during its 
tender years, and should the father die she has full custody. If the 
mother dies or is divorced it is the father who has the custody. 
r The Qur’an commands children to be respectful to their parents 

V. 
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(XXIX,7). For a child to curse its parents or disdain them is a capital 
sin; even disobedience to them is considered a grievous sin, and piety 
toward parents counts as the best of good works. Tradition goes into 
some detail as to the rewards awaiting those who in this life evince 
goodness and respectfulness to their parents) It is written that the 
greatest act of piety a Muslim child can perform is to set free parents 
who have had the misfortune to become slaves. The reports of travelers 
through the Muslim world have been uniformly laudatory of the high 
standards of filial piety found in the Islamic family. This filial piety is 
not confined to life in the present world. There are some curious stories 
in the books of popular eschatology recounting the various ways in 
which parents who have died are affected in the life to which they 
have gone by the piety or lack of piety on the part of their children 
remaining in this earthly life. 

v-Children are under tutelage until they reach their majority. Until 
then they have no power to dispose of their persons or property but 
are under their guardian (1 vali), who would normally be the father but 
may be some other legally appointed guardian—the grandfather or 
some near male relative(_The xvali is a person of considerable importance 
in the Islamic family. It seems probable diat diis is a survival from pre- 
Islamic days when the head of the clan was the responsible male who 
exercised wide authority in all matters concerning the welfare of the 
clan./The Law books recognize three kinds of guardianship (xvilaya): 
CO that named Haclatta, guardianship over children during the tender 
years of their nurture and upbringing; (2) xvilayat an-nikah, responsi¬ 
bility for arranging for the marriage of children when they reach 
appropriate age, the importance of which responsibility we have already 
observed; (3) xvilayat al-mal, responsibility for managing the property 
of minors. The Qur an allows the guardian to use for his own purposes 
a portion of the possessions of a minor under his care (IV,6), but in 
general he must have no dealings with his ward’s possessions save in 
the latter’s interests (VI,153; XVII,36).^The father or guardian has 
full right to enforce his authority over the members of the family. He 
can marry off the daughters and arrange for the marriage of the sons 
much as he pleases; he can banish from home and cut off from in¬ 
heritance members of the family who are disobedient or refractory; 
he can divorce wives almost at will, and his power over the family 
property either to give or to bequeath is almost absolute, though cus- 
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tom frequently dictates that he cannot bequeath away from the family 
more than a certain amount^ 

ORPHANS 

Orphaned children are under guardianship until they come of age. 
When an orphan reaches his majority, if by test he is found capable 
of administering his property, it should be turned over to himj Some 
of the Law books insist that unless he is feeble-minded his property 
must be given into his charge before he reaches the age of twenty-one. 
Muhammad himself had been left an orphan and had felt the bitterness 
of an orphan’s lot, which perhaps explains why orphans are so often 
mentioned in the Quran. Abu Umamah relates that the Prophet said 
to him, “He who strokes the head of an orphan, even though for no 
other reason than for the sake of Allah, a good deed will be put to his 
account for every hair that his hand passes over: and whoever does 
good to an orphan, whether male or female, he and I will be in Paradise 
like these two,” and he joined two of his fingers together.^The many 
passages in the Quran urging the fair treatment of orphans suggest 
that they were badly treated and often exploited in early Arabia, so 
that the Prophet wished to secure for them better treatment in Islam. 
The guardian of an orphan is given only a little less extensive powers 
than those of a father, but the Law books limit his activities and even 
regulate the matter of marriage between a guardian and a female ward 
under his care. 

ADOPTION 

( Adoption, which was such a common practice in the tribal life of 
pre-Islamic Arabia, plays no great part in the Islamic family^ In the 
tribe an adopted member had full rights in that tribe, sharing in inherit¬ 
ance and booty as well as in such tribal responsibilities as that of the 
raid. Muhammad himself as an orphan was adopted into the family 
of his uncle, and he himself adopted the youthful slave Zaid b.Idaritha. 
It is possible that it was the pronouncement of the Prophet in Sura 
XXXIII,4-6, occasioned by the scandal over the matter of Zaid s divorc¬ 
ing his wife because the Prophet desired her, which has led to the 
restriction of the rights in the family of adopted children. Any Muslim 
man who is free and of full age may adopt a child, and any Muslim 
woman may adopt a child if her husband gives her permission to do so. 
If the child is old enough, its consent to the adoption should be 
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secured. Such an adopted child, however, is not considered to be in the 
same position as a blood child and has no rights of inheritance, though 
it may be allowed to inherit; there is also discussion among the jurists 
as to the extent to which an adopted child can be expected to under¬ 
take the obligations of blood children. A marriage between an adoptive 
parent and an adopted child is legal, though such unions are frowned 
upon in most areas. 

FOSTER RELATIONSHIP 

It was customary among the better-class families in the cities of early 
Arabia to send young children to foster mothers among the Bedouin 
of the desert, partly to have them brought up in the pure air of the 
uplands far from the unhealthy cities, and partly to have them learn 
in childhood the pure Bedouin speech. This, at least, is what the Arabic 
histories relate; hence we have tales recounting that the child Mu¬ 
hammad was sent to be suckled by a woman of the Banu Sa‘d. Tradi¬ 
tion declares that the Prophet decreed that fostering has the same con¬ 
sequences as relationship. For this reason we read that the husband 
of a wet-nurse is considered as an uncle and that marriage between chil¬ 
dren who have been suckled at the same breast is, as has been said 
above, forbidden. There is the famous story of 'Uqba b.al-Harith who 
divorced his wife when it was reported to him that once he and she 
had had the same nurse. Otherwise there does not seem to be much 
evidence from the Islamic world of foster relationship having any direct 
influence on the life of the family, even to the extent that the rela¬ 
tionship of godparent has in Christian Europe. 

MAJORITY 

At an early age the Muslim child is circumcised. This is an ancient 
Semitic rite, and in Islam it is practiced on both male and female chil¬ 
dren. The boy is usually circumcised between the ages of three and 
seven. It is said to be obligatory before he reaches adult age and per¬ 
missible after the seventh day from birth. In the Near East it is gen¬ 
erally an occasion for a family celebration. There is a procession through 
the streets, accompanied by lights, and in the house there is feasting, 
perhaps accompanied by the music and antics of singing-women and 
dancers. The operation itself is commonly performed by the local bar¬ 
ber. There is no particular religious ceremony connected with the 
nte save where it is performed on a convert to Islam from some com- 
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munity where the practice is not followed. In the case of girls the per¬ 
formance is accompanied by no public rejoicings, though there may 
be some festivity in the privacy of the harem. In some communities 
female infibulation is practiced. 

The Quran contains no statement as to when a boy reaches his 
majority. Sura XXIV,57, uses an Arabic expression which suggests that 
he reaches it when pollutio nocturna begins to occur. The legal schools 
generally agree that he reaches majority at fifteen, and this is supported 
by a tradition to the effect that so-and-so among the early Muslims 
was refused any share of the booty by the Prophet on such and such 
an occasion, on the ground that, being fourteen years of age at the time, 
he was still a boy; but the next year, when he was fifteen, the Prophet 
allowed him to have his share with the others. For this reason such a 
legal punishment as cutting off the hand for theft cannot be inflicted 
on a boy under the age of fifteen. Other authorities, however, insist that 
the physical signs of puberty are decisive for majority, though a mini¬ 
mum age of nine years is set. In a girl, fifteen is also the generally 
accepted age, though for marriage it is sufficient if she has shown the 
usual physical signs of puberty. In modem days there is a tendency 
in advanced families to postpone the majority to eighteen. The Turkish 
law states the minimum age as twelve. 

KITH AND KIN 

C. Not much can be said about the wider circle of kinship relations 
with which the Muslim family is necessarily connected. Kinship bonds 
were in general much stronger in the tribal stage in pre-Islamic Arabia 
than they are in modem Muslim society; they are felt most strongly 
today in those Muslim groups which have remained nearest to the tribal 
stage of life, particularly in areas where the blood feud and the vendetta 
still hold their ground. The Traditions tell us that continuing affection 
between brothers and sisters gains high reward in Paradise and that 
kindness toward kinsfolk, even to distant kin, may be an atonement 
for sin. Tradition also threatens with punishment him who cuts off 
bonds with relations, and it promises that Allah will reward those who 
care for their relations. Ibn ‘Umar relates that he heard the Apostle of 
Allah say, “Doing one’s duty to one s kith and kin does not consist 
in making recompense for benefits received; rather, the one who truly 
carries out his family duties is he who, even when he has not been 
treated well, nevertheless does his duty by his relations.^To this A u 
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Hurairah added that once a man came to Muhammad and said, “O 
Apostle of Allah, I have some kinsfolk whom I treat well, but they 
treat me badly. I do good to them, but they do evil to me. I am patient 
with them, but they are rude to me.” The Prophet replied, “If it is as 
thou sayest, then it is as if thou wert casting coals of fire upon them, 
and as long as thou dost continue to act thus thou wilt receive assistance 
from Allah against them.” 

(Tradition lays it down that in testamentary dispositions one’s kins¬ 
men have the first claim on gifts and legacies. Kindred are mentioned 
several times in the Quran, though there is some dispute as to the 
precise extent of relationship included in the term qurba as used there. 
Muhammad himself is said to have recommended piety toward one’s 
paternal and maternal uncles and aunts, and, as we have seen, cousin 
marriage has had considerable favor in the eyes of the community. 
It is of some interest to note that in the regulations concerning slavery 
the separating of close kin by selling them apart is not favored. There 
is no right of primogeniture in Islam, but Sa'id b.al-‘As reports that the 
Prophet told him that the rights which an elder brother may claim 
from a younger brother are the same as those a parent may claim from 
his child. / 


INHERITANCE 

Muhammad’s own regulations in the Qur’an CIV,8-i 5,175) form 
the basis for the law of inheritance throughout Islam, though various 
modifications have been introduced in certain areas where the demands 
of earlier custom could not be denied. The Prophet himself obviously 
had ancient Arabian custom in mind as he set forth his regulations. 
These represent no fully evolved system, but were decisions called forth 
by circumstances. The later legal schools, however, have elaborated the 
points laid down in these passages, together with supplementary points 
brought out in the Traditions, into a detailed scheme specifying those 
who are to be sharers in an inheritance and what fractional shares 
each may claimXSince the Qur’an makes no mention of the first-bom, 
all sons are treated as sharing alike without regard to age. Adopted sons 
have no right to an inheritance. Daughters share in the proportion of 
one share to a girl for every two shares to a boy. Sisters, wives, sur¬ 
viving mothers, and even grandmothers and granddaughters have 
their allotted place in the sharing if they are members of the family 
circle/Qablsa b.Dhuwaib tells how a grandmother came to Abu Bakr, 
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the first Caliph, to ask about her share in an inheritance. He said, 
"There is nothing about a share for thee in the Book of Allah, and 
nothing about it in the Traditions of the Prophet, but wait and return 
after I have consulted the people about it.” He inquired about the mat¬ 
ter, and al-Mughira b.Shu'ba said, “I was present once when the 
Apostle of Allah allotted to a grandmother a sixth share.” Abu Bakr 
said, “And was there anyone else present then besides yourself?” When 
Muhammad b.Maslama also spoke, relating the story in the same terms 
as had al-Mughira, Abu Bakr sent her such a share. After that another 
grandmother came to ‘Umar to inquire about her share of inheritance, 
and ‘Umar said, “It is that same one-sixth.” 

The Quran urges the making of a testament (11,176) and guar¬ 
antees a woman’s right to make testamentary disposition (IV, 13). Care 
is to be taken in detailing bequests, the understanding being that the 
family has the right to share the major portion of the family possessions. 
Sa'd b.Abl Waqqas is represented as recounting that he was sick and 
nigh unto death the year the Prophet finally conquered Mecca, and 
when the Prophet came to visit him he said, “O Apostle of Allah, 
I am a man of considerable wealth, but I have no one to inherit from 
me save my daugher. May I bequeath away all I possess?” The Prophet 
answered, “No.” Then he asked, “Well, two-thirds of my possessions?” 
and again the Prophet replied, “No.” He persisted, “Then, one- 
half?” but the Prophet said, “No.” Then he said, “One-third?” and the 
Prophet answered, “Yes, one-third, that is enough. It is better to leave 
your heirs rich than indigent and beggars who hold out their hands to 
beg from men.” 

' On the whole the Islamic communities have kept close to the early 
regulations pertaining to inheritance. In some places local custom has 
proved so strong as to prevent women from inheriting at all, and in 
others it has modified the proportional scale of sharing; but the general 
pattern has been followed and has been important for the family life 


of Islamy 


SLAVERY 

Until quite modem days the institution of slavery has played a con¬ 
siderable part in the family life of the Islamic community. It was pres¬ 
ent in the Arabia into which Muhammad came. He himself possessed 
slaves, and in the Qur an the institution of slavery is treated as one of 
permanent continuance. The slave is considered the absolute property 
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of his master just like any other property. There are numerous tradi¬ 
tions, however, recommending kindly treatment of slaves. Abu 
Huraira relates that he heard the Prophet say, “A slave has a right to 
his food and his clothes, and he must not be distressed with work 
other than that which he is able to perform.” Abu Dharr adds that the 
Prophet once said, “These your brethren Allah has placed under your 
hands. Let him then under whose hand Allah has placed his brother, 
feed him with what he eats himself, clothe him with what he wears 
himself, and let him not distress him with work that is too much for 
him, but if he does so distress him with work that is beyond his strength, 
then let him help him.” Slaves may be manumitted; indeed, it is an act 
of piety to manumit slaves. Moreover, where a slave is in a position to 
redeem himself from slavery his master is not to prevent him. The 
stories of the Arabian Nights and similar collections of Eastern tales 
are fairly good evidence that the lot of the slave in the Islamic world 
has not on the whole been a hard one, though their influence on fam¬ 
ily life may not have been wholesome. 

MODERN TENDENCIES 

Such, then, is the traditional family of Islam as constructed largely 
on the pattern of the Prophet’s own family life in seventh-century 
Arabia but progressively modified with the changing circumstances of 
the Islamic community. The general pattern of the family embraces 
the house father, authoritarian even though generally benign; the 
wives, veiled and secluded but taking their place in both the civic 
and religious life of the community; the children and foster children; 
the slaves and females, both concubines and house workers; the pe¬ 
culiar family festivals and family customs, which though they may be 
paralleled as individual items in other areas, together constitute in Islam 
an entity which we may call the family. In many quarters today, there 
is, however, a revolt against this traditional pattern. In part it is a 
youth revolt, the result of modem education, which desires fuller free¬ 
dom for young people, and of the modem accent on youth. In part it 
is a revolt within the harem, a feminist movement within Islam. There 
have been male champions of this feminist movement, but on the 
whole the weight of masculine opinion has been against radical change. 
The program of the feminist movement differs somewhat from coun¬ 
try to country, but the common elements are: revision of the decree as to 
male superiority and a recognition of the right of women to an equal 
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share in the activities of life; abolition of the veil and of seclusion; a post¬ 
ponement of the age of marriage to give more opportunity for school¬ 
ing and the development of a more mature appreciation of the re¬ 
sponsibilities of marriage; equal educational facilities for girls; severe 
restriction of the male privilege of divorce; abolition of both polygamy 
and the privilege of slave concubinage. If these objects are attained, 
it may easily be seen that the Islamic family will approximate the pat¬ 
tern of the family in the West. 



^ Chapter IV 

FRANCIS L. K. HSU 


THE FAMILY IN. CHINA* 


China has been known as a land of large families where 
many generations live under the same roof. In reality, the average 
size of the family in China, as shown by a number of field investiga¬ 
tions, consists of approximately five persons. This figure, though it is 
higher than that of the average United States family today, fails to 
justify the use of the term big family. Nevertheless, the matter is a 
more complicated one than a mere question of size. What distin¬ 
guishes the family in China from that in the United States and some 
other countries is the pattern or patterns underlying the institution. 


THE TRADITIONAL CHINESE FAMILY 

The backbone of the family in traditional China is the father-son 
relationship) Almost every phase of the family can be explained on 
the basis of, or at least referred to, the glorification of this relationship. 
The essence of the principle is expressed in a concept familiar to the 
West: filial piety^As originators of the sons’ lives parents are regarded 
also as the originators of the children’s social and financial achieve¬ 
ments. While the parents are alive it is the sons’ duty to support and 
obey them; after their death it is the sons’ duty to continue the support 
and obedience by providing proper funerals and entering into ancestor 
worship. 

In the name of filial piety no action is too harsh or too difficult. In 
the famous Twenty-four High Examples of Filial Piety, transmitted 
from historical times, we read of a son who lay bare-bodied on ice in 
deep winter for the purpose of melting the ice because his ailing father 

* T1 } e autho f is grateful to Professor M. J. Herslcovits for reading this chapter in its 
galley torm and ottering valuable suggestions. 
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wanted to taste some fish; of another man who wept in a bamboo grove 
until nature responded to his tears so that there would be bamboo shoots 
for his father’s dinner plate; of still another who found hidden treasure 
in a pit in which he attempted to bury his son because he could not 
afford to support both his aged father and his young son. Some West¬ 
erners and many Chinese may say that these stories are but legends 
which have not the slightest truth. This is beside the point. Even if 
they are legends they have been dear to the majority of Chinese and 
are still very much alive among them. 

There are many other accounts of filial acts more or less spectacular 
than the above. There were men whose sole aim in life, according to 
the biographers, was to provide pleasure and comfort for their parents 
and who, upon the death of one of the parents, cried until they 
fainted.\There were men who, when their house was on fire, rescued 
their aged parents and left their children to die.Many accounts have 
a strong supernatural coloring. Filial piety is 'so important that all 
nature bows to its expression. One man, while transporting his father’s 
body in a coffin back to his native place, encountered a menacing tiger. 
The man spoke to the tiger, telling the beast that he was accompany¬ 
ing his father’s body to its last resting place. The tiger left without a 
further murmur. Another man, while performing a similar duty, en¬ 
countered a bad storm which overturned his boat. The man clung 
to his father’s coffin and cried aloud. The coffin thereupon moved 
toward the river bank and both he and his father’s body were rescued. 

It is unknown how many of these records were based on actual hap¬ 
penings and how far they were embellished by imagination and apoc¬ 
ryphal or spurious reports. The fact that similar stories appear in 
practically every district history surveyed, that they appear with great 
frequency, and that cut-flesh-to-cure-parent events are reported in 
North China newspapers early in the post-War year 1946 would seem 
to indicate the authenticity of at least a number of the incidents given. 
On the other hand, even if none of the supposedly filial sons ever 
actually perpetrated the acts they were supposed to have committed, 
the fact that such acts were recorded as great examples and that they 
appear in modem obituary notices of respected members of many 
communities must leave us with little doubt that such acts represent 
the social ideal. 

Since the family consists not only of a father-son but also of a hus¬ 
band-wife relationship it is clear that filial piety, in the form we have 
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just recounted, must have far-reaching consequences. ^In the West, 
even before the arrival of the Troubadours, marriage was in principle 
a matter of individual choice./In traditional China, on the other hand, 
v marriage might be determined even before the prospective life partners 
were bom. It began with no courtship but with an agreement between 
two pairs of parents. Not only was there no contact between the young 
couple during betrothal, but all public gestures of intimacy, as the 
West understands them, were regarded as indecent and immoraU 
Widely circulated in the last imperial dynasty was the report of a cer¬ 
tain high official in the Hupei province and his wife who were famous 
for the mutual respect they publicly manifested toward each other. 
They lived in separate quarters; before going to his wife’s side of the 
house the husband usually first sent a servant bearing his calling card. 
Their ceremonious conduct was analogous to that of host and guest. 

That such a case was by no means typical is borne out by the fact 
that it became a subject of public interest and conversation. On the 
other hand, that such individuals, instead of being regarded as neu¬ 
rotics, were proclaimed as heroes, reveals that their behavior met with 
public approval. They merely carried to the logical extreme that which 
was inherent in the socially enjoined marital pattern. 

(^A married woman’s duty is first and above all toward her parents-in- 
law, just as a married man’s is primarily toward his parents. Even mar¬ 
riage itself is couched in terms of securing a daughter-in-law and making 
an addition to the househoIctT(A man who supp ressed his wife because 
of his father or mother, and a woman who neglected her husband 
because of her parents-in-law, would be equ ally praise d: a hus¬ 
band who failed to favor his parents, and a wife her parents-in-law, 
because of his or her spouse would be condemned/) 

Observed from the aspect of filial piety, such a pattern of behavior 
between spouses is necessary. Filial piety calls for complete devotion to 
the man s parents. It prescribes the pattern of many generations under 
the same roof. Any behavior originating from romantic ideals tends 
obviously to hamper the smooth functioning of the father-son relation¬ 
ship as defined and is therefore incompatible with the family organi¬ 
zation. Thus^the glorification of the father-son relationship is to be 
achieved at the expense of the husband-wife relationship.^ This being 
the established premise, sex inequality in the form of concubinage, 
male-centered divorce laws, and certain sadistic practices against 
women such as compulsory widowhood, fall into their proper per- 
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spective. Relegated to a secondary role, women exist for the conveni¬ 
ence of men. They have no right to immovable property. They are not 
entitled to school education because their activities are confined to 
the home. They are compelled to “follow their fathers before their mar¬ 
riage; their husbands after that; and their sons if and when their hus¬ 
bands pass away.” t 

Contrary to the popular conception, however, the father-son rela¬ 
tionship is not a unilateral matter in favor of the parents. From the 
point of view of the family lineage, the roles of the father and his son 
or sons are complementary to each other. At a given point of time one 
of them is the father and the other is the son. But in a long range view 
the father is a son and the son is also a father. The son owes his exis¬ 
tence and all to his father, but the father stands in the same relationship, 
in turn, with the son’s grandfather. This is why filial piety describes 
only part of the facts involved. The pattern underlying the father-son 
relationship must be approximated by the term father-son identifica¬ 
tion. For the continuity of the long family line has been of ultimate 
importance. The sons marry because their parents wish to have daugh¬ 
ters-in-law and grandsons, but the older men also owe it to their fathers 
to see that their young ones are suitably married and in a position to 
continue the lineage. Not only do the sons owe their all to their fathers, 
but whatever the fathers possess also automatically belongs to their 
sons. This automatic sharing refers not only to property, on which no 
father can make a will in favor of anyone else except his sons, but 
also to personal qualities and social prestige. In this way the sons of 
the powerful tend to be automatically as powerful as their fathers, and 
those of the lowly tend automatically to share their fathers’ humble 
state. 

But the matter does not end here. Complete father-son identification 
means not only that the son’s social station is determined by that of his 
father but also that the social station of the latter is equally determin¬ 
able by the former. The difference consists only of a matter of time and 
is expressed fully and effectively by a well-known proverb, During the 
first thirty years of a man’s life, people look at the father and respect 
his son; thirty years later people look at the son and respect his 
father.” The father-son relationship, from this point of view, instead 
of being an encumbrance on the young, provides an incentive for the 

latter to progress. 
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IDEAL AND REALITY 

(If completely carried out, the two complementary patterns—glorifica¬ 
tion of the father-son relationship and estrangement of the sexes— 
would make the Chinese an unusual people. It may be possible to find 
human beings who can cling to their parents throughout life while 
disregarding their spouses, but the Chinese have not exemplified this 
system. The ideal picture given above has been modified at various 
points by compromises; The immediately observable symptom of a 
compromise is manifested in the size of the family. As pointed out at 
the beginning of this essay, China has been reputed to be a country of 
large families, yet the average size of the Chinese family as revealed by 
field investigations all over the country is about 5.3 persons. This 
small average size cannot be accounted for by any changes which have 
come about in modem times because, as we shall see later, such changes 
are negligible among the vast majority of the peasantry. What then is 
the explanation? 

One reason which may be taken as a point of departure is the close 
and direct correlation between the size of the farm and that of the 
household. J. L. Buck’s surveys show that on the small farms the aver¬ 
age number of persons per household is 4.4; on the medium-sized farms, 
5.5; on the medium large farms, 6.9; on the large farms, 8.3; and on 
the very large farms, 10.1. 1 

The prevailing explanation of the phenomenon, however, has been 
that it represents “a close adjustment between the amount of land 
and the number of people obtaining a living from it.” That the pres¬ 
sure of population has been and is intense in China is not to be denied. 
But if we consider only this factor we shall be unable to explain why, 
in spite of the fact that the majority of Chinese farms are below what 
Buck regarded as the most economic unit for production, families con¬ 
tinue to divide. 

If we move away a little from the purely economic aspect and look 
at the phenomenon as a compromise between the social ideal and 
social reality, we arrive at a more plausible explanation. The social 
ideal is the glorification of the father-son relationship. Within the 
confines of the family, its complementary pattern of estrangement be¬ 
tween the sexes means the suppression of the husband-wife relation- 
ship J^the wealthy and the poor families live up to this social ideal 

1 J. L. Buck, Land Utilization in China (Chicago: 1937), p. 278. 
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to different degrees. As the author has stated elsewhere, “In the poor 
family the difficulty of living together is easily aggravated by poverty 
and often overshadows even the wisdom for continued economic co¬ 
operation, so that the more a family needs to keep the land intact the 
more it tends to divide. Here the husband-wife relationship has greater 
weight for the additional reason that, for the poor man, to secure a 
wife is a matter of immediate economic consequence. On the other 
hand, with the wealthier families the social ideal has more weight be¬ 
cause that is the mark of prestige and status. Furthermore, men in such 
families have no concern about remarriage. When sons and brothers 
do not actively side with their wives the family can hold out together 
longer and the father-son relationship has a greater chance.”,' 

The differential adherence to the social ideal between rich and poor, 
not the pressure of population pure and simple, has been the decisive 
factor in shaping the family size. The differences in family size not only 
may be caused by differences in the number of children born and 
surviving but evidently are also affected by the number of collateral 
kinsmen and their wives and children. 

Another kind of evidence is the custom of division under the same 
roof which has been found in Yunnan province. Elsewhere division of 
the household is generally abhorred, but when it occurs the several 
conjugal families break up entirely, each carrying on its own cere¬ 
monial, religious, social, and economic affairs. In the southwest the 
matter is different. Here there is no abhorrence of division of the 
household and it occurs as soon as the sons are married; it often occurs 
even before all the sons are married. But division of the household here 
means only that each of the several conjugal families occupies^ sec¬ 
tion of the common house, maintains a separate kitchen, and controls a 
share of the'family property from which it manages its own income and 
outgo. But all these conjugal families constitute one unity in cere¬ 
monial, ritual, and social matters with the outside worldj-It is this 
compromise arrangement which is responsible for the fact that the 
average size of the household (or family) is between eight and nine 
persons. Here the economic status of the family appears to have no 
pronounced or direct correlation with the size of the family. 

'There are a number of other areas besides that of family size in 
which the harshness of the system is mitigatedy Under the conditions 
prescribed by the culture the lot of 3'omenisleas^attractive. They are 

2 F. L. K. Hsu, Under the Ancestors' Shadow (New York: 1948). 
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important solely as a vehicle for the continuation of the male line. 
They are at the mercy of their husbands and mothers-in-law. They 
are not supposed to remarry if widowed. But the picture under actual 
conditions differs in four important respects: ^ 
v ^irst, the position of a woman advances with her years and the birth 
and bringing up of her sons. When she has a daughter-in-law she more 
or less becomes a sort of dowager. With her as with her husband, honor, 
prestige, and power increase with the number and advancing posi¬ 
tion of her sons. 

Second, in spite of the fact that remarriage of widows is socially 
frowned upon and that such an event may be prevented by members 
of the husband’s family, a large number of widows remarry. This is 
especially likely to happen if the husband’s family is poor or if the 
widow has no sons. 

Third, though divorce and concubinage are male prerogatives, the 
rates of both are exceedingly small. No exact figures on divorce in pre¬ 
modem China are available, but it can safely be said that the rate has 
been less than 0.5 per cent in any given population at all times. On the 
other hand, there are data on the frequency of concubinage. In a sur¬ 
vey which counted 202,813 members of different villages, Buck found 
16 per cent of them to be wives but only 0.2 per cent to be concubines. 3 
Presumably in wealthier districts and in cities the rate would be some¬ 
what higher. Parental interference, financial pressure, and opposition 
on the part of women often combine to make either divorce or con¬ 
cubinage impractical for the male. 

Fourth, there is the custom of matrilocal marriage . The Chinese fam¬ 
ily is essentially organized on a patrilineal, patrilocal, and in large meas¬ 
ure patriarchal basis. When a couple fails to have a son of their own they 
may, if there is a daughter, have her married through a matrilocal ar¬ 
rangement. In such an event the marriage is also matrilineal; that is 
to say, the husband becomes a son of her parents, assumes their last 
name, and all except one of the children bom of such a union are mem¬ 
bers of her family and clan. But this arrangement is made for one 
generation only. When the sons and daughters of such a matrilocally 
situated woman are ready to assume the burden of life they are mar¬ 
ried according to the prevailing patrilineal and patrilocal pattern. In 
the meantime, however, the matrilocally married man often suffers 
from all the initial_disadvantages of the patrilocally married woman. 

8 J. L. Buck, op. tit., p. 367. ' 
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We have noted above a number of situations in which the actual 
practice is less harsh than the ideal. In some situations, however, the 
reverse is true. No family organization imaginable provides the indi¬ 
vidual with a greater amount of social security than the traditional 
Chinese system. The members of the organization are interrelated by a 
whole network of duties and obligations. Yet many have failed to 
achieve that security in a variety of circumstances, especially the fol- 

First, where men and women have no sons. Theoretically an 
adopted son takes the place of a real son, but in actual fact the adopted 
son usually falls short of the desired standards. Because he often fails 
to treat the adopting parents like real parents, adoption easily results 
in bad blood. The adopting parents realize that sooner or later they will 
have to stand by and helplessly watch their property taken away 
by a younger man who has no regard for them at all. This is why, 
though adoption is a respected solution, few sonless parents have 
preferred it. If they have a daughter they rely upon matrilocal mar- 



riage.- 

Second, where the sonless person happens to be a young widow. 
Here the situation is infinitely worse. She has no freedom of adoption. 
Whether she likes it or not, she must choose from among her 
husband’s nearest kin in the next generation. In the absence of the all- 
important direct blood ties and of the Western tradition of chivalry, but 
with the interference and instigation of the adopted son’s selfish par¬ 
ents, the widowed adopting mother often becomes a mere stumbling 
block to be got rid of as soon as the opportunity is ripe. She can expect 
no love, no respect, not even the little external dignities due a mother. 

Third, where little children have lost their mothers. The fathers, if 
at all capable of doing so, usually remarry. To the children, theoreti¬ 
cally, the stepmothers take the place of the deceased mothers. But such 
children are usually an object of public pity, because few of them ever 
receive fair motherly treatment. 

Fourth, where girls are married or sold as concubines. Concubinage 
is an institution of long standing. If the husband of such a girl is clever 
and his wife kind, a concubine may enjoy great felicity. Her prestige 
increases with the birth of her sons. In many instances the concubine 
is so favored by her husband that she has an excessive amount of power. 
On the other hand, if the husband is hen-pecked and his wife is given 
to jealousy, she may be an object of much cruelty. Her future becomes 
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gloomier if she gives birth to no male children at all. Then she not only 
may be relegated to a dark comer in her own lifetime but may also be 
left out of ancestral offerings after her death. 

THE CHANGING CHINESE FAMILY 

The traditional Chinese family described in the foregoing analysis 
might equally well portray the majority of Chinese families today. For 
change has affected only a comparatively small portion of China’s vast 
population. 

Nevertheless many changes have occurred. And considering the cir¬ 
cumstances the surprising thing is the sharp break from the past which 
is observable in many respects, especially among those who have been 
educa ted o n the college and professional level. Changes are also notice¬ 
able among factory workers. In addition, changes have occurred among 
other city residents and among members of the armed forces. The most 
widespread phenomenon has been the demand, on th e part of youth, 
for pre-marital courtshi p and freedom in the selection of a life partn er. 
It is interesting to note that an overwhelming majority of the young 
people now feel that reforms are necessary in Chinese family life and 
that the ideal is a small family consisting of husband, wife, and chil¬ 
dren, although only a few of them feel that they have no obligations 
toward their aged parents.} 

Emphasis on the desirability of the conjugal family is only one indi¬ 
cation of the change. The husbands and wives under freedom of choice 
tend to approximate the Western norm in their marital adjustment. 
The wife tends more and more to run her home completely, to be 
consulted in all matters of importance, and to become a source of com¬ 
fort and encouragement for her spouse. She certainly participates in 
most of his social life. The ideal of a h oneymoon h as become fash¬ 
ionable. The Hollywood legend has exerted its influence. In educa¬ 
tional circles there has been an increasing idealization of the female 
personality as a whole in modem Chinese literature. Among families 
in these circles wife-beating is practically equated with the worst forms 
of immorality. EYen among the lower-class families, female resistance 
to the age-old disabilities put upon the sex is growing. In i 94 o a col¬ 
league of the author’s in the National Yunnan University investigated 
the circumstances under which about six hundred female workers de¬ 
cided to seek employment in a provincial factory and made the fol- 
lowing general observation: 
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From the investigator’s experience a truer answer seems to lie in the desire to 
escape from various family troubles (economic trouble being one of them) or to 
run away from the chains which social traditions impose on women. For, with 
few exceptions, the girls told the investigator that they did not feel happy at 
home. In practically every one of the investigator’s conversations with the work¬ 
ers, circumstances similar to the following are mentioned: girls who had lost both 
parents often felt themselves despised by other near relatives; girls whose mothers 
had died complained of maltreatment by stepmothers; girls who lived with 
brothers and their wives felt miserable because of the antagonistic attitude of 
their sisters-in-law; girls who had been betrothed were not satisfied with their 
engagements; girls who had been married had had continuous quarrels with their 
parents-in-law, their sisters-in-law, or their husbands or had been deserted. Other 
common circumstances were trouble with uncles, disharmony between parents, 
remarriage of mothers, and so forth. 4 

The changes in husband-wife adjustments are, furthermore, clearly 
seen in the pattern of divorce. The rates of divorce in China, wherever 
they are known, are low. From personal observation in recent years it 
seems certain that divorces often occur in, villages by private agree¬ 
ment. But a more decisive picture is revealed when the stated reasons 
for, and the sex of the initiators of, recorded divorces are examined. 

In pre-modem times there were seven stated reasons for divorce, all 
of which were considered solely from the viewpoint of the male and 
included such things as offense to the husband’s parents, adultery, 
jealousy, and even sterility. The only weapon the woman possessed 
consisted of three expressly stated reasons against divorce, which in¬ 
cluded the wife’s having worn the required mourning for her hus¬ 
band’s parents and her having no home to go to. Under those circum¬ 
stances no woman could or would initiate a divorce in the ordinary 
sense of the word. But today the situation is vastly different. In Shang¬ 
hai, from 1929 to 1932, 78.6 per cent of the divorce cases were based 
on the stated reason of incompatibility, 9 per cent on immoral be¬ 
havior of the spouse and adultery, and 4.1 per cent on desertion and 
cruelty. The next several reasons given were immoral behavior, de¬ 
sertion, bigamy or cheating in marriage, disease, husband too ugly and 
uncouth, parentally arranged marriage, the fact that the husband 
forced the wife to be a prostitute, and economic inability. 

It will be seen that a large proportion of the above are character¬ 
istically female reasons for divorce and indicate a greater equality of 
the sexes today in this matter. That fact is corroborated by the statistics 

4 Ju-kang Tien, "Female Labor in a Cotton Mill," a supplementary chapter in Kuo- 
lieng Shili s China Enters the Machine Age (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 

1944 ). PP- l8l ‘ 2 - 
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on the sex of the initiators of the divorces. In Shanghai during the 
four years from 1929 to 1932, 15.63 per cent of the divorce cases were 
initiated by the husbands, 14.14 per cent by the wives, and 70.18 per 
cent by mutual consent./ 

Another aspect of the family which is changing with comparative 
speed is the position of the father with relation not only to his sons 
but also to his daughters. The mother-daughter relationship has al¬ 
ways been a close one in China. Even in the mother-son relationship, 
especially in the earlier years of the young man’s life, natural affection 
has usually been obvious. On the other hand, a father rarely has much 
to do with his daughter, whereas his relationship with his son is 
marked by authority and by submission on the part of the son. Not that 
fathers do not love their sons; the observable facts are to the contrary. 
But paternal love is so defined as to be, best expressed in the proverb, 
"Filial sons are produced at the ends of canes.’^These relationships have 
undergone two changes. On the one hand, there has been much criti¬ 
cism of and disagreement with parents, and especially with fathers, 
concerning the older person’s political views and personal habits or 
the younger person’s marriage, religion, and career. On the other 
hand, there is a growing friendship, in the true sense of the word, 
between the generations, as evidenced by the growing incidence of 
consultation between the children and fathers who have received a 
modem educations 

It must be emphasized again that all these changes are applicable, in 
the main, to the previously mentioned classes and have a very limited 
distribution among the population as a whole, although they are spread¬ 
ing. Some aspects of the family, even among the more modernized 

elements of the population, have thus far withstood serious departures 
from the past. 

Inrst, the question of the support of aged parents must be considered. 
This is not regarded as a matter of magnanimity but rather as a moral 
duty devolving upon youth. In many cases the duty still includes liv¬ 
ing under the same roof. What is rnore.Vhfs feeling prevails often 
among the highly educated, in whose family life modem changes are 
most noticeable. The strength of filial piety is still great./ 

Second, the rules of inheritance must be surveyed. In some instances 
women are beginning to enjoy rights in relation to immovable prop¬ 
erty. borne daughters have been able to receive a share of their fathers’ 
bequests. Occasionally part of a large estate has been bequeathed in 
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favor of some public cause. But, compared with the extent and intensity 
of certain other changes in the family, such departures from the past 
are rare. The rule which prevails today, whether in the villages or 
the cities, in spite of the modem version of the law, which provides 
for freedom of inheritance, still is that the sons share equally in 
their fathers’ property. In the normal course of events no one ever 
raises a question concerning the practice. When sometimes difficulties 
do arise, criticism is often evinced on the part of sons who express 
extreme indignation against their fathers for wishing to dispose of 
their property according to law and not according to custom. The pat¬ 
tern of father-son identification lingers on. 

Third, the age-old nimbus of formality between the sexes still 
exists. This condition manifests itself in an apparent contradiction. 
Though romantic love in marriage has been emphasized by a ma¬ 
jority of the younger generation, most Chinese marriages of the mod¬ 
em school seem to lack the warmth, the feeling of sexual intimacy, and 
the demonstrativeness which are familiar to husbands and wives in 
the United States. The above statement is applicable even to modem 
Chinese courtship in the universities, which differs markedly from 
American courtship. The fashion among American girls is to accept 
rendezvous with various young men for some time before becoming en¬ 
gaged permanently to any particular one. In Chinese colleges, on the 
other hand, the girls are compelled to take matters much more seriously 
as soon as the first rendezvous is accepted. As to high schools the age-old 
rules apply with even greater force. In most high schools boys and girls 
are forbidden to meet. Only recently the Ministry of Education has is¬ 
sued a directive to various school authorities to the effect that there is to 
be a gradual separation of the sexes in coeducational schools, with a view 
to making them finally non-coeducational. The reason given was that 
teen-age boys and girls are too dangerously impulsive in their desire to 
associate with one another. In the light of this background the following 
contrast is not hard to understand: The average American woman, mar¬ 
ried or otherwise, tends to feel flattered if she is suddenly confronted 
with a harmless flirtation on the part of some total stranger. The average 
modem Chinese woman, in a similar situation, even if she is ac¬ 
quainted with the man, is more likely to react as though she had been 
insulted and if she is married her resentment may be still greater. 

Fourth, the attitude toward concubinage must be observed. As 
pointed out earlier, even in pre-modem times the rate of concubinage in 
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the entire population was low, but the important thing was that con¬ 
cubinage was then a socially and legally recognized custom. Since 
1936 concubinage has been outlawed, so that now if a man takes a 
concubine his wife can resort to legal processes and prosecute him 
under criminal law for adultery. Except among the educated, how¬ 
ever, concubinage in one form or another is still prevalent. As in the 
old days the frequency of its occurrence is, with some exceptions, in 
direct proportion to the wealth and power of the man. 

FORCES SHAPING THE CHANGING CHINESE FAMILY 

It is to be pointed out that concubinage, or a modified form of it, 
is not unknown in the West. According to the author’s observations it 
is found, for example, in England. As the writer has stated elsewhere: 

In a country where the divorce law is stringent, the danger of polygamy by 
successive marriages is greatly minimized. But a truer kind of concubinage is the 
result. This truer kind of concubinage occurs when the home is still largely in¬ 
tact, or when the marriage has been juridically severed. 

There is nothing legally to prevent a husband from cohabiting with a mistress, 
other than the fact that the wife can use it as a ground on which to sue for 
divorce. If, however, for various reasons, she is reluctant to take this step, the 
husband, as long as he can and is willing to cover the expenses of both homes, 
can be at the greatest of ease. His ease comes from the double-edged fact that 
while his wife, after condoning and conniving his adultery, has lost her grounds 
for divorce, his mistress has no legal claim on him whatsoever, except in the name 
of any child that is bom to her. 

This extremely precarious position of the mistress and her children has often 
been used by some of the author’s English friends as evidence to show that con¬ 
cubinage is in reality legally discouraged, because the children bom out of wed¬ 
lock suffer from serious social and economic disadvantages throughout life. But 
when we look at the matter from another aspect the picture is somewhat altered. 
It is true that there are men who would be totally irresponsible. ... But there 
are also men who are perfectly responsible in this respect and who are fortunate 
enough to possess ample means. King Charles II was one of the famous examples 
in this status. 

Though we are without records regarding the number of illegitimate fathers 
who have done as Charles II did, we may quote a Chinese parallel. In China, the 
favors which husbands have bestowed on concubines and their children are well 
known. This is not difficult to understand. The concubines are usually more at¬ 
tractive than the wives, and their attraction makes their children dearer to their 
husbands. The Chinese say “because of one’s affection for the house, one even 
loves the crows resting on the house.” (Here the house referred to is the one in 
which dwells one s sweetheart or the master whom one loves to serve ) 

If the factors summed up so far are operative, we should find a situation in 
which there were more married women than married men. Of this fact indeed 
we have some evidence. In 1931 there were, in England and Wales, 8,490,000 
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married males as compared with 8,604,000 married females, resulting in 114,000 
married females in excess of married males. 5 

Although it is possible that part of the excess of married females 
over married males in England may be explained by the fact that some 
Englishmen abroad have left their wives at home, it will be impossible 
to explain away a number of actual cases of plurality of mates which 
have been noted. There is, however, a great difference between plural¬ 
ity of mates in England and concubinage in China. The difference lies 
in the presence or absence of social pressure against the phenomenon. 
In England today the married man who keeps a mistress has to do so • 
sub rosa, even though there is no law prohibiting his actions. He may 
be dismissed from his employment if the facts become known, and even 
if he possesses independent means he nevertheless runs the risk of 
being ostracized by society. If he keeps another family while being 
legally separated from his wife, he will be prevented from cohabiting 
with his wife. If he keeps another family through the connivance of 
his wife, the latter will certainly never concede the fact publicly and 
the other woman will certainly insist on being known as the only wife 
in the neighborhood where she maintains her household. 

These statements are not valid for a description of the marital situa¬ 
tion in contemporary China. Here, except in educated circles, in 
certain government posts, and among some Christians, plurality of 
mates is accepted. TTiere is no danger of ostracism by society. The 
man can openly have access to both his concubine and his wife. Neither 
woman will make a serious attempt, if any at all, to conceal the fact 
that he is husband to both of them. 

It must not be supposed that Chinese women like to be married as 
concubines or to share their husbands. Quite the contrary. Quarrels 
and female opposition commonly besiege the man who has more than 
one wife. The important difference in China today is that, in spite of 
the written law and of various women’s movements against concu¬ 
binage, there is still no such overwhelming public abhorrence of this 
custom as there is, for example, in England.' 

We may ask why, in view of the many strides toward modernization 
and the great attraction which Western culture holds for the new 
generation of Chinese, does this lack of strong condemnation of con¬ 
cubinage in the public attitude exist? The answer is to be found in the 
country’s historical background. In this connection a brief comparison 
o F. L. K. Hsu, The English Wife, an unpublished manuscript, Chap. VII. 
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of certain facts relative to the family in three countries-Great Britain, 
the United States, and China-would seem to be relevant. 

In Britain there are very few grounds for divorce. Before 1857 it was 
achieved only by act of Parliament. Since 1857 the high court in Lon¬ 
don, and after 1912 certain provincial courts, have been allowed to 
grant divorce on the ground of adultery. Since 1937 three more rea¬ 
sons have been added: desertion, cruelty, and insanity. But to this day 
life-long imprisonment is not admitted in Great Britain as a ground for 
divorce. The English wife has remained in comparative obscurity and 
• her authority is eclipsed by that of her husband. She has little or no 
control over the family purse or over the number of children she is to 
bear. In a recent study a British sociologist has found that husbands 
are usually considered to be unsatisfactory or otherwise according to 
whether they make, respectively, more or less sexual demands upon 
their wives. 8 The girls are trained from childhood to consider boys as 
the privileged half of mankind in that the mothers tend to defer to 
their sons and at the same time to slight their daughters. Whether 
married or not, the English woman has comparatively few professional 
opportunities in spite of her right to-vote. 

In the United States the situation is different. Here, however, there 
is great variation in the divorce laws among the various states. The 
number of grounds for divorce is increasing rapidly, and there is a 
tendency toward a more liberal granting of divorces. Here the wife 
has gained the upper hand in the family and is beginning to enter the 
man’s world, where, in many instances, she is fast becoming a factor in 
her husband’s professional and occupational success. Women have at¬ 
tained so close an equality with men that the observation is ubiqui¬ 
tous that the United States is a woman’s world, 
v In China the situation is different from either of the other two pre¬ 
sented above. The United States certainly has more liberal laws affect¬ 
ing marital relations than Britain, but one thing which both of them 
have in common is that the principle of mutual consent is not admitted 
as a ground for divorce. China, on the other hand, has admitted this 
principle from the time when her laws were modernized. In addition, 
the modem Chinese law admits the following grounds for divorce- 
bigamy; adultery on the part of either spouse; cruelty; cruelty of the 
wife toward the husband’s parents or of the latter toward the wife; de- 
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sertion; the intention of one spouse to murder the other; incurable 
disease; insanity; loss of contact with either spouse for over three years, 
the fact that life or death of the spouse may be unknown; and convic¬ 
tion to three or more year’s imprisonment, or conviction due to dis¬ 
reputable offenses. 

From the above it 
respects more modern even than that of the United States. With respect 
to the rising position of women the development in China has been 
equally spectacular. Less than a hundred years ago Chinese diplomats 
abroad had to inform the foreign offices of some European countries 
to which they were accredited that their wives, according to Chinese 
tradition, could associate only with the women in the families 
of the native officials; today the Chinese wife definitely has the upper 
hand in her home and can participate in almost all her husband’s social 
activities outside it. Fifty years ago she still had bound feet; today she 
sets national records for field and track meets and engages in a variety 
of other sports. Fifty years ago only a handful of Chinese women could 
read and write; today they sit as legislators in the Yuan and are mem¬ 
bers of the People’s Political Council, in both of which they argue 
feverishly over points which never would have been dreamed of by 
their older sisters and mothers. 

Among modem Chinese women are doctors, lawyers, professors, 
poets, college presidents, industrial managers, bureaucrats, and diplo¬ 
mats. The outstanding feature about Chinese society is that objectives 
which took European or American women several generations and 
much hard work to achieve have been obtained by modem women in 
China during a much shorter period and with greater facilityy 

What are the explanations for these difference^ In Britain the 
power of the Christian church, with its Puritanism, is strong. This con¬ 
dition is responsible for the emphasis on monogamy and the exceed¬ 
ingly stringent laws governing divorc^. Nevertheless, an unbroken 
social tradition, maintained by the absence of any significant revolu¬ 
tion and symbolized by the magic powers of the Crown, has buttressed 
inequality of the sexes. English women have never participated in any 
generalized social movement such as French women have experienced, 
therefore it has failed to occur to them that any of the age-old rules 

of conduct between the sexes are to be questioned. Elsewhere the 

• 

author has described the situation as follows: 
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Generally speaking, the Englishman and his wife live in two different worlds 
of ideas. The former has a highly industrialized, urban outlook, whereas the lat¬ 
ter has a non-industrialized, rural outlook. This difference of spirit enables the 
men to exploit their wives, just as an industrial urban society is necessarily the 
master of its vast hinterland. The former dictates the general outline of livelihood 
for the latter. The former enjoys a better general standard of living than the lat¬ 
ter. The former is more progressive, and the latter is more conservative . 7 

But the English wife is more fortunate than her Asiatic and eastern 
European sisters in that hers is a culture which derives from a back¬ 
ground of chivalry. She may suffer from age-old inequality, but she 
suffers from no public mistreatment. Few, if any, sane Englishmen dare 
openly to admit that they have outwitted the fair sex or refused to help 
any and all females when called upon by occasion to do so. The in¬ 
equality suffered by the English wife is of a subtle kind; if only she 
would raise a voice of protest, her influence would be vast. 

^In the United States, as in England, the Christian church and 
Puritanism have been responsible for the emphasis on monogamy and 
also for the inadmissibility of mutual consent as a ground for divorcq.9 
But here the social, economic, and physical opportunities of a new 
continent of freedom have been equal in power to a tremendous social 
revolution. Continuity of the Old World tradition has been seriously 
challenged and women have had a better view of their own possibil¬ 
ities. Comparative sex equality has been the result. And, although the 
laws affecting marriage and family are still somewhat under the 
ecclesiastical shadow, they are much more liberal than those of Eng¬ 
land. Here also the elements of chivalry have been operative in the pat¬ 
tern of behavior between the sexes; but, whereas in England wives 
have not taken advantage of these to any great.extent, married women 
in the United States have gained so much equality that the idea of 
chivalry seems to be no longer relevant. 

( Chinese culture has embraced neither Christianity nor Puritanism. 
Here the important factors have been ancestor worship and all the 
logical references and extensions of this cult. There is therefore no 
emphasis on monogamy in China. Polygyny, when defined in terms of 
the continuation of the ancestral lines, has become a normal comple¬ 
mentary part of the tradition. Coming from this background the 
modem Chinese who resort to concubinage may be distinguished in 
one essential aspect from Europeans or Americans who have mistresses 
or indulge in a plurality of wives. The Chinese tend to experience no 

7 F. L. K. Hsu, The English Wife (unpublished), Chapter I. 
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sense of guilt in relation to this. Monogamy in China issues from a 
new ideology. The modem Chinese who have more than one wife 
have only to refer to the old patterns for the support of their position, 
whereas their Western brothers can find little refuge or vindication 
anywhere. For this reason, polygyny in one form or another will show 
a cultural lag in China for generations to come, even after technology, 
government, and other aspects of the culture have all undergone con¬ 
siderable modernization. > 

Nevertheless, the same absence of a Puritanical background has fa¬ 
cilitated, since shortly after the 1911 revolution which overthrew the 
last imperial dynasty, the establishment of divorce by mutual consent 
and other liberal features written into Chinese law. 

In countries with a Puritanical, Calvinistic culture such achieve¬ 
ments may, it must be emphasized, require centuries of evolutionary 
change. At the time the revolution of 1911 signified little to the vast 
peasantry, but it provided a suitable framework for the country’s volun¬ 
tary acculturation not only to Western science but also to Western 
values. Before the revolution, expressions in favor of Western values 
were treated as acts of treason; after that event, the acquisition of these 
values became a matter of common experience. In this the educated 
younger generation has been the spearhead. Among this group sex 
equality is not even an issue. In the West whatever sex equality there is 
has been largely the result of an increasing demand on the part of 
womeq. In China, on the other hand, much of whatever sex equality 
exists among the younger generation has been due to voluntary con¬ 
cession on the part of the males. Chinese men are not the products of 
any tradition of chivalry, but they have been fired by the much stronger 
incentive of westernization. 

There is, however, a serious drawback impeding the way of the 
changing Chinese family, namely, the preponderance of illiteracy, the 
extent of which is comprehended neither in the United States nor in 
England. The laws in the Western countries may change comparatively 
slowly, but most changes in the laws are closely analogous to the pat¬ 
terns of behavior current among a majority of the people. The laws 
in China have been modernized swiftly, but the disjunction between 
the written codes and the deep-seated customs of the masses in many 
respects is truly great. This fact has been responsible for a tremendous 
amount of social and legal confusion^In the sphere of the family alone 
many men and women, both young and old, have committed crimes 
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against the law when in fact they could have achieved consideration 
for their proposals by resorting to the law, if only they had realized 
that the law supported their position in the first instance. 8 For this 
reason, the changes in the family pattern have touched only the rela- 
^ tivgly few.^ 

But the ignorance of the masses is also productive of other maladjust¬ 
ments. Not all of them are equally ignorant of the new trends. Not all 
of them are equally free from contact with novel situations and ideas. 
Some village maidens have entered urban factories. Many rustic boys 
have fled to the cities to evade conscription and to search for better 
opportunities of livelihood. Many more city girls have received some 
education than warfoFmerly the case. Finally, many illiterate males and 
females have seen and partially comprehended cinemas from Shanghai 
and from Hollywood. In this way the stage is set for a freer contact be¬ 
tween the sexes, though many men and women possess only a slight 
understanding of the implications of the new pattern. Lacking a Puri¬ 
tanical heritage, neither the men nor the women tend to have any 
apprehensions about marital complications. Concubinage as such is out 
of fashion, but cohabitation with a married man or, in rarer circum¬ 
stances, with a married woman has often been justified by immature 
young men and women in the name of freedom of choice and auton¬ 
omy. Furthermore, when such a situation is combined with general 
poverty and the absence of chivalry, the result is often much more dis¬ 
astrous. In cultures with a background of chivalry the fashion is that 
the strong protect the weak. This sentiment refers mainly to females 
but is also extended to males who are physically weak, to children 
and the aged.® In cultures where this background is lacking any unre¬ 
lated weak person, whether male or female, young or old, tends to be 
fair game for exploitation: When half-ignorant females are thrown into 
an urban surrounding, away from the protection of kinship or of 
neighborhood and village controls but exposed to the attractions of 
bright lights and easy living, they are objects of easy victory for irre¬ 
By virtue of the factors here summarized the changing Chinese fam- 
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ily is a spectacle different from that familiar to the West. On the one 
side are the promoters of change, namely, the educated, many of whom 
may not have deep convictions about monogamy but most of whom 
tend to be firm in their insistence on freedom of choice and equality 
between the sexes; they are also among the legislators who have been 
responsible for a Chinese written law of the most modem kind. On the 
other side are the illiterate masses, who are apathetic to government 
and have little urge for change; for most of these the modem written 
law has little relevance, and they live in a social world different from 
that of their fellow countrymen. Between these two extremes there is 
an area where the old and new intertwine, but by virtue of an unfor¬ 
tunate concatenation of factors there is in general a tremendous amount 
of confusion pervaded with cruelty against and exploitation of the 
weaker sex. 

The changes in the Chinese family, like recent changes in other 
areas of Chinese culture, have come about as a result of contact with 
the West. But to characterize these changes as a westernization process 
would be wide of the mark. For even among the intelligentsia, who are 
the promulgators of change, the emerging patterns are far from being 
uniform or completely Western, a fact easily understood in the light 
of the science of culture. 



Chapter V 

DAVID G. MANDELBAUM 


THE FAMILY IN. IN.DIA 


India is so vast and her people seem so variegated that 
any generalized statement of the family in India must be subject to 
numerous exceptions in detail and amendments in local particular. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to depict Indian family organization in gen¬ 
eral terms that will have some applicability to a very large proportion 
of the Indian population, a population that constitutes one-fifth of 
mankind. 

The c lassic form of the family in India is that of the joint family. 
It is prescribed in certain of the sacred Hindu books and has prevailed 
in the land for centuries. The joint family structure described here 
is today more characteristic of rural than of urban families, of the 
upper caste and wealthier strata of society than of the lower and poorer 
strata, of the more orthodox sectors than of those which have taken 
over Western traits, and of Hindu than of Muslim communities. But 
even among urban and westernized and Muslim families the patterns 
of interpersonal relationships set by the joint family are not wholly 
ignored, and the model of the orthodox, scriptural joint family still has 
influence everywhere in India. 

Families of the classic type consist of a number of married couples 
and their children who live together in the same household. All the 
nien_are related by blood, as a man and his sons and grandsons, or a 
set of brothers and their sons and grandsons; the women of the house¬ 
hold are their wives, unmarried daughters, and perhaps the widow of 
a deceased kinsman. At marriage a girl leaves her ancestral family and 
becomes a part of the joint family of her husband. 

Though the size of such families varies considerably, the modem 
trend everywhere is for smaller households. But even now there are 
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households in which four generations are to be found living under one 
roof, and the family group may number into the hundreds. Each mar¬ 
ried couple generally has its own bedroom and sometimes another room 
for its own children, but there is a common kitchen in which food is 
prepared for the whole household. The life of the family goes on 
mainly in one or two large rooms; privacy in the Western sense is 
minimal. 

A very important feature of this social unit is that all property is held 
in common. There is a common purse into which all die members of 
the family contribute their gains and earnings and from which are paid 
the expenses of all the members, earners and non-earners alike. In 
recent years legal changes have been enacted so that under certain con¬ 
ditions an individual may keep as his private property whatever he has 
made by his own efforts and has accumulated without drawing on the 
family funds. But the law, as well as the common custom of the land, 
still decrees that every male bom into a joint family is a co-owner of 
the family property from the moment of his birth. After reaching his 
majority he must give his consent to any partition or alienation of the 
family property; otherwise the transaction is legally invalid. 

The senior male, usually the father, is the manager of the family 
funds, and such is the respect commonly paid to the parent that his 
decisions are seldom countermanded by the will of his sons. Legally, 
however, he acts only as a representative of the males of the family in 
the administration of the family property, and his responsibility is that 
of a trustee. The women of the family have no ownership in the com¬ 
mon property, though they have the right of maintenance so long 
as they are members of the family. 

The legal framework of the joint family was crystallized about the 
eleventh century, in the Mitakshara, a commentary on earlier sacred 
writings. 1 For some nine centuries, the rights and duties of family 
members toward each other, the general structure of the Hindu family, 
and the processes of family partition have followed, without great de¬ 
viation, the prescriptions of the Mitakshara. Just how great an an¬ 
tiquity may he ascribed to this classic form of the joint family is not 
now known i In Vedic times, when the earliest Hindu scriptures were 
being composed, sons did not acquire co-ownership in family property 
at birth, although the Vedas do mention several biological families re- 

i J. D. Mayne, A Treatise on Hindu Law and Usage, 9th edition (Madras, 19*0. 
pp. 27-28, 268-300. 
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siding in the same house. By the time of Chandragupta, about 300 
b.c., some form of the joint family was common, as was the case some 
two or three centuries later, during the time when the codes of Manu 
were being written. 2 In any event, the eleventh-century author of the 
Mitakshara only formulated practices that must then have been long 
and well established, probably had been in operation for centuries, 
and were to continue functioning for centuries thereafter. 

On the economic sphere, the joint family is not only a single consumer 
unit but typically a single producer unit as well. Among the agricul¬ 
tural population, all the members of the family till the family fields and 
together work the harvest. Among the artisan castes who still do handi¬ 
craft in the old manner, as in weaving, it is again the family that is the 
producing unit, since the members of the family co-operate in the 
output of handicraft goods. Indeed it has been the advent of new pro¬ 
fessional and industrial techniques in the cities which has taken away 
from the joint family its previous functions as a producing unit and so 
has undermined the old social structure. When a man gets a job in a 
factory and earns his pay independently of the efforts of his parent and 
brothers, he is not so prone to turn over his earnings to the common 
family fund as was the case when he and his brothers worked the soil 
together. Nor is the physician who begins to enjoy the returns from a 
practice which he himself has established so apt to merge his career with 
the fortunes of the whole family as was the case when the livelihood 
of all members of the joint family was derived from the yield of an¬ 
cestral property or, say, from the joint services of the men of the family 
as,temple priests./. 

(The bonds of the joint family, though weakened in this manner, are 
rarely severed completely. Both factory worker and physician will gen¬ 
erally remusomething to thejoint family, for typically some mernbers 
of the group remain in the ancestral village and carry on the old family 
patterns. And both will feel that their real home is not in the city but 
in jhe joint household of the village; here the tutelary deities of the 
family are worshiped by all the members, and here each member, 

physician and worker alike, is likely to return for religious festivals and 
social occasions. 3 
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Loyalties to the joint household are reinforced by its religious func¬ 
tions. Among Brahmans especially, the rites carried out within the 
family are of great importance, since upon them depends the salvation 
of the departed souls of the ancestors. Hence a Brahman, even though 
he has drifted away from the strict observance of orthodoxy, is none the 
less easier in mind if the family’s sraddha ceremonies for the souls of 
the deceased are duly observed; for in them he finds the assurance that 
his soul, in its turn, will have its celestial passage facilitated through the 
rites performed by the male descendants. 4 

The prime social occasion is a wedding, and in the preparation and 
celebration of this event members who have strayed from the familial 
hearth—even whole sections of the family that may have gone off— 
are usually drawn back into the household for the affair and partici¬ 
pate in a common family enterprise once again. The functions of the 
joint family in regulating social relationships, as in marriage, have been 
less impaired than have the economic functions. 

Vjhe securing of a spouse for a son or daughter of the household is 
a universal concern among Indian families,) ^rinivas tells of meeting 
a gentleman who was making the rounds, inspecting prospective sons- 
in-law. This man thought of himself as emancipated from the old 
notions, for he confided that “he had braved public opinion or ‘done 
nothing’ (to put it in his words) till his daughter was fifteen. But now 
the womenfolk would not let him have a moment of peace . . . and 
so on, the same old story.” 6 

(In a family of the more classic convention, the search for a suitable 
bride or groom begins well before the child reaches puberty. Though 
the men of the family conduct most of the official negotiations, it is the 
women who ordinarily are the driving and directing forces in the mak¬ 
ing of a match. Mrs. Stevenson has noted that “for hundreds of years 
the greatest fun of the High caste Indian lady has centered around 
weddings.” This is also true for the women of the lower castes and of 
non-Hindu families as well. Another of Mrs. Stevenson’s observations is 
also still valid: “Most Hindu men would fain curtail some of the end¬ 
less ceremonies and expense (for an Indian gentleman dislikes the fuss 
of a wedding only a little less than does an Englishman), but the ladies 

4 Kingsley Davis, “Changing Modes of Marriage: Contemporary Family Types, in 
Marriage and the Family, R. Hill and H. Becker, eds. (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1942), p. 94 ; L. S. S. O’Malley, Popular Hinduism (London: Cambridge University 
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of his family are going to have the time of their lives and not one single 
item will they omit.” 6 

The selection of a spouse for a child of the joint family is a matter 
of deep concern for all the members and usually entails long discus¬ 
sions, protracted parleys, and a considerable expenditure. Certain 
considerations narrow the range of choice. The prospective mate must 
be of the same caste as that of the family, for, even on the most West¬ 
ernized levels of Indian society, marriages between those of different 
castes are not common. Usually the match must be made with someone 
of the same subcaste. Since within the subcaste certain families con¬ 
sider themselves to be related, the marriage partner must not come from 
one of these related families. Such an exogamous group of families 
is known, among the upper castes, as a gotra; it is in effect a patrilineal 
clan which reckons descent from some common, and usually mythical, 
ancestor. Among the lower castes this exogamous group often has to- 
temic associations. In Mysore, for example, such a group is called a knla, 
and a member of the Holeya caste who belongs to the Lotus knla may 
not use the lotus leaf as a plate or wear the lotus flower as adornment. 7 
wAmong the other limitations of choice among many of the upper 
castes of northern India is the fact that a man may not marry a woman 
related to him through either the paternal or the maternal lines to the 
sixth or fourth degrees respectively. These prohibited degrees of rela¬ 
tionship, called sapinda, mean that a man’s wife may not be a sixth 
cousin as reckoned through the male line or a fourth cousin as reckoned 
through the female line. 8 

The quest for a spouse may be circumscribed by two further con¬ 
siderations. One occurs among those castes and subcastes which have 
sections that are ranked in hierarchical order. In these, a woman may 
marry into a section higher than her own but not into one lower. The 
essence of this rule of hypergamy is that a man can afford, in terms of 
social status, to marry a bit below him in the social scale, but a woman 
cannot; she must marry her social equal or one whose family ranks in a 
section that is a bit higher than hers. 

The other consideration applies to the peoples of p eninsular India , of 
that part of the subcontinent which lies south of the Narbada River. 9 
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And it runs precisely counter to the sapinda restrictions of upper-caste 
northern India in that the preferred marriage for a man is with the 
daughter of a maternal uncle, and the match next favored is with the 
daughter of a paternal aunt. In O’Malley’s words, “It is the right of 
first refusal; but some castes consider it improper for him to refuse, and 
go so far as to outcaste parents who marry a daughter to someone else 
without giving their nephew the option of marrying her. In some 
castes, again, a man has a preferential right to marry his sister’s daugh- 
ter.’j Marriage with a sister’s daughter or a maternal uncle’s daughter 
is still common among the Telugu and Kanarese peoples of southern 
India. 10 ) 

r J 

Once an eligible spouse whose family is amenable to the match has 
befcn found, the details of the marriage remain to be settled. Foremost 
among these is the transfer of money and goods in the form of either 
a bride price or a bridegroom price.;The bride price transfer is the more 
common practice, especially among the lower castes. The family of the 
groom gives a sum to the family of the bride; usually it is a tradition¬ 
ally fixed amount plus as much more as is determined by negotiation. 
The girl’s family will press for a good deal more than the traditional 
sum if they consider their daughter well-favored and their own social 
prestige worthy of a high bride price. Should the bride be less win¬ 
some or the groom’s family of proud repute, then her people are gen¬ 
erally content with little more than the minimal amount.^In India, as 
elsewhere, this practice has often been mislabeled and misinterpreted 
as bride purchase. In actuality, the girl’s family considers the transac¬ 
tion not as a sale but rather as a means of giving their girl some worth 
and status in her new home, for without the payment of the bride price 
society'scarcely recognizes the union as a valid marriage or the wife 
as socially accepted by the family of her spouse. The bride price is 
viewed by those who participate in the transaction as a means of sta¬ 
bilizing the marriage, as the hallmark which testifies that the union has 
been consummated under conditions approved by society^nd as the 
criterion of the legitimacy of the children of the marriageA 

Although payment of a bride price has been discountenanced by the 
mores of the upper castes, there have been many Brahman circles, espe¬ 
cially in southern India, in which this custom has been followed. But 

10 O’Malley, op. cit., p. 142; Srinivas, op. cit., p. 39; I. Karve, "Some Studies in the 
Making of a Culture Pattern," in Essays in Anthropology, A. Aiyappan et al., eds. 
(Lucknow, I 94 ^)» P- 2 ° 9 - 
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where hypergamy has been most strongly developed, as among the 
upper castes of Bengal and of Rajputana, the payment of a bridegroom 
price is common. The family of a marriageable girl attempts to make 
a match for her as high up in the social scale as possible, and in so 
doing they bid for eligible males of high status by agreeing to transfer 
money and property to their daughter’s new family. 

£ In recent years the payment of a bridegroom price has become com¬ 
mon among the wealthier families of all castes. Boys who have been 
educated are much sought after by the families of eligible girls, partly 
because an education is deemed to be the guarantee of a high income 
level, and partly because of the social prestige attaching to those who 
have some kind of educational achievement. Srinivas says, “Bride¬ 
groom price varies with the academic qualifications. University degrees 
fetched good jobs and the demand for the degree-holding bachelor ex¬ 
pressed itself momentarily. Bridegroom price varies with the academic 
qualifications, wealth, age, and looks of the bridegroom. An England- 
returned bridegroom demands almost as much as Rs 5,000.” 11 
-''Before the marriage ceremony can be undertaken, the horoscopes 
of the bride and groom must be prepared. Should the astrologers agree 
that the comparison is favorable, the wedding can go on; should the 
comparison portend doom for the match, there is no alternative for 
the family but to cancel the arrangements and seek another mate for 
the child. 

After the long, expensive rites of the wedding have been performed, 
the bride’s family ceremonially sends her off to her husband’s home. 
There she enters into a new constellation of interpersonal relations of 
considerable significance in that an understanding of the typical ex¬ 
periences and reactions of a new wife illuminates many other phases 
of family life.jlt is well to note again that the experiences here de¬ 
scribed as typical do not obtain in the same way for every segment of 
Indian society or for every family of any one community. But appar¬ 
ently something of the sort holds true among a lowly tribe of minstrels 
as well as among the higher groups of Brahmans. 

A }<• must ** remembered that the bride who is brought into the house¬ 
hold to live her life with a group of people whom she often just barely 
knows is commonly a very young girl, even in these days. Though re- 
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liable statistics on this matter are not available, it would be a reasonable 
estimate to say that most girls are not yet fifteen when they are re¬ 
ceived as brides by the family of their husbands, and many are con¬ 
siderably younger than fifteen.;Although there is a federal law on the 
statute books which prohibits the marriage of girls below the age of 
fourteen and of boys below eighteen, it has had little effect. Since 
this Sarda Act, as the law is called, was passed in 1929, it has never 
been implemented by effective means of enforcement. As one com¬ 
mentator has said, The insuperable reluctance of the average parent 
to face the social opprobrium and the priestly condemnation meted 
out to the parents of unmarried girls has made the passing of the Act 
a mockery.” 12 The reference to unmarried girls in this context means 
girls younger than fourteen. 

The opening lines of Mr s. Ranade’s va luable autobiography are, 
“Eleven years old and not married! Shocking it truly was in India, and 
especially in such an orthodox and aristocratic family as mine!” 13 
Introjected into an alien household before she was twelve, Mrs. Ranade 
relates how frightened and bewildered she was when she came under 
the scrutiny of the womenfolk of her new home. That day she found 
herself simultaneously separated from her mother for the first time in 
her life and under critical verbal fire from a group of strange women. 
Her father had made plain that, whatever might be imposed upon her 
in her new home, she must bear all troubles silently and submissively, 
on pain of never being allowed to return to her mother s hom&; 

£ Submission is especially due to the mother-in-law; an example of 
the kind of authority wielded by the elder women of the family is shown 
in Mrs. Ranade’s mention that her own father had never been allowed 
to speak to his children in the presence of his mother, their grand- 
motherEThe old woman ruled the house. To have spoken to one of the 
children while she was present—and she always was—would have 
been interpreted as a mark of disrespect to her. Hence the children 
grew up without knowing their father, and lived in terror of him—all 
save Mrs. Ranade, who relates, “But grandmother died the year be¬ 
fore I was bom, and so, for the first time, my father was free to follow his 

12 Mrs. H. Gray, in Modem India and the West, L. S. S. O’Malley, ed. (London. 
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own desire. He made much of the baby daughter, playing with me and 
petting me ./. 14 

This may have been an extreme case, and there has been some 
change in family relationships since the time of Mrs. Ranade’s child¬ 
hood in the seventies of the last century. But thedominance of the 
elder woman of a household is still common in the cruture, a dominance 
that extends to all household matters and even to the daughter-in-law’s 
relations with her husband and children. The mother of the eldest 
male in the family is in the position of authority. After her death, 
the wife of the eldest male succeeds to her position; if she should 
become a widow before her sons are mature men, then the wife of the 
next eldest brother becomes head of the household^ 

Typically, then, the young bride enters a household group in which 
she becomes the most subordinate member, owing immediate and im¬ 
plicit obedience to her mother-in-law. Frequently enough the mother- 
in-law eases the girl’s transition by manifestations of affection, substi¬ 
tuting in so far as she can for the bride’s own mother. But, as Srinivas 
notes, there is a tendency to institutionalize mother-in-law strictness, 
so that mothers-in-law are expected to be harsh in order the better to 
inculcate the respect and awe which a good daughter-in-law is sup¬ 
posed to display toward them. Such strictness may be rather willingly 
enforced by the mother-in-law, for her reception of the newcomer is 

often not untinged with hostility. A Kannada (Kanarese) folksong puts 
it as follows: 


"Joy at the prospect of her coming 
But when from you your son she’s stealing 
Gape your dismayed mouth at the heavens.” 

A woman’s son is so much her stake in life, as we shall have occasion to 
note again, that she may reasonably be expected to have ambivalent, 
if not straightforwardly hostile, feelings toward her son’s bride. 16 

Nor does the new wife generally have an easy time of it with the 
other women of the household. Her sisters-in-law tend to regard her as 
a competitor and are apt to carry tales about her shortcomings to the 
mother-in-law. Of her own household, Mrs. ftanade relates that, though 
every woman knew to a nicety just how much authority and influence 
she could expect, there was endless squabbling over rights and privi- 

14 Ibid, P . 3 . 

15 Srinivas, op. cit., pp. 191-198. 
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legesVlndeed, it is the rivalry between the wives of a set of brothers that 
so often leads to the break- up of ajointiamily househol(Lafter-the death 
of the old parents!. According to a f^anarese proverb, “A thousand 
moustaches can live together, but not four breasts.” In this competition, 
a new bride is in a particularly vulnerable position, for whatever mis¬ 
fortunes occur in the family circle after her arrival—the death of a cow, 
the theft of family property, her husband’s unemployment—are likely 
to be attributed to her unlucky influence or to her evil star. And the 
mother of a hapless son can readily find in her daughter-in-law a scape¬ 
goat for her own darling’s delinquencies. 16 

The traumatic effect of the quick and sharp change from the easy¬ 
going indulgence of the parental home to the strict discipline of the hus¬ 
band’s household is stressed in the life-history accounts of many Indian 
women. (But the young bride is not usually bereft of all emotional sup¬ 
port and affection^ The men of the household are cordial, although she 
sees little of them and comports herself in a formal, subdued manner 
when she does. Her father-in-law tends to humor her, and her hus¬ 
band’s younger brothers are frequently her good friends, especially 
when they are unmarried and of her age. 17 

Her husband, though himself subservient to the elders of the family, 
is the center of her personal universe; even the sternest and most jeal¬ 
ous of mothers-in-law cannot completely dam the flow of affection and 
mutual support between the two. Mrs. Das observes that the comfort 
and relaxation of sheer physical proximity to this one being brings it 
about that the young wife, in her loneliness and intimidation, cleaves 
to her husband more than to anyone in the new household. Generaliz¬ 
ing further from the accounts of Indian women, Mrs. Das describes 
how the husband comes to take the place of the father in the little 
bride’s feelings. Since there was usually a barrier of respect and obedi- 


10 Frieda Hauswirth Das, Purdah (London: George Routledge & Sons, I 93 2 )* P‘ 
104; Ranade, op. cit., p. 20; Srinivas, op. tit., pp. 89, 192-194. 

17 Among some groups there is a joking relationship and a special bond of affection 
and intimacy between a woman and her husband’s youngest brother. Shamrao Hivale 
describes this relationship among the Pardhans, a minstrel tribe of the Upper Narbada 
Valley, in these words: “. . . one has to imagine a young bride’s mental picture of her 
new strange home. She is in awe of every member of it. . . . Every one looks upon 
her as an intruder. . . . Then who is there in the new family to whom she can loo 
as a supporter? There is only the dexvar (husband’s younger brother), her very Deo, 
her ‘little god’ in all her troubles. Perhaps she already knows him well. He is un P 1 ? 7 ' 
ried and young, if not by age, at least by position. He is her ‘half-husband an e 
knows she is his. He is ‘the consoler of her heart' always.” Shamrao Hivale, The ar 
hans (Bombay, 1946), p. 193. 
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ence between the girl and her own father, she was apt to find this sub¬ 
stitute-father more comforting, or at least more approachable, than her 
own parents had been.” 18 

Sustaining also to the bride’s morale are frequent and protracted 
visits to her parents’ home. There she is received as a welcome and be¬ 
loved daughter; there she is more than a suspect newcomer. One of the 
themes of Mysorean folklore describes a daughter, living in her hus¬ 
band’s household, who is always thinking about her mother. She con¬ 
trasts her present hardships with her past happiness; she likens her 
mother to Benares, the sacred place of pilgrimage. Ordinarily the visits 
to the parental home take up several months of every year. Gandhi 
relates that during the first five years of his marriage he and his wife 
lived together no more than an aggregate of three years. Hardly would 
they have been together for six months when there would be a call for 
his wife to come to her parents. 10 

But within her new family the young wife does not easily find a 
secure place or comfortable status until she bears a child, preferably a 
son. A woman’s fear of barrenness is all-pervasive. One small example 
indicates how far-reaching is the dread of childlessness.^ Among the 
Kanarese peoples a woman often avoids uttering the words for the 
root of a particular plant, baje, because it sounds like hanje, the term 
for barrerjness. Instead she substitutes a phrase meaning “mother of 
children. ^There are passages in the sacred scriptures which indicate 
that the very gifts offered by a childless woman carry with them some 
of her own ill fortune, so that even beggars, those of an orthodox turn, 
may refuse to accept the alms she offers.^ 0 

Thus it is that the coming of the first son, as Mrs. Das puts it, is 
like a great warm glow for the young wife. It gives her higher esteem in 
the family, a greater degree of independence, and the right to have her 
voice heard in the women’s quarters; “Pride in her son became the 
main consolation of her life; the rearing of this son and attendance 
upon the slighest wish and need of her husband her supreme duty.” 
LThe birth of a daughter is not the supreme achievement that is the 

irth of a son, but it still ransoms the woman from the reproach of 
barrenness. 21 

18 Das, op. cit., p. io6. 

edidonTp.^V^ Cit “ P ' l85 ’ M ' K ' Gandhi> An Autography (Ahmedabad, , 94 o 

20 Snnivas, op. cit., p. 171; Kapadia, op. cit., p. 86. 

Uas. op. cit., pp. 107-108. 
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v But no marital union is thought to be really complete unless it is 
blessed with a son. If it seems clear that a couple will not produce a 
son, then usually a boy is adopted. Frequently he will be the child of 
a relative, a youngster who is an orphan or whose own parents are in¬ 
digent or have several sons of their own. More rarely, a man may take 
a second wife if his first does not bear a male child. 22 ) 

^ Divorce is not sanctioned by the sacred writings; among orthodox 
Brahmans, marriage is for eternity whether the union prove fecund or 
barren. Only in the case of a faithless wife is the sacrament severed, 
and then formal funeral rites may be held for the erring woman; she is 
outcaste and referred to as though dead. Among many non-Brahman 
castes, however, a man may divorce his wife for infidelity (and she may 
remarry within the caste) or for barrenness. Indeed among the Marathi¬ 
speaking peoples of western India, divorce is not rare and is occasioned 
as much by a wife’s complaints as by a husband’s ill treatment. 
Marathi papers frequently publish legal notices and counter-notices 
by wives and husbands advertising the breaking of the marriage tie. 23 

, Similarly, the remarriage of widows is contrary to scriptural author¬ 
ity and thus is prohibited among most Brahman groups and among 
those which aspire to Brahmanical prestige. Yet widow .remarriage is 
common in other sectors of Indian society. As long ago as 1891 the 
census authorities in Madras estimated that the marriage of widows was 
permitted and practiced by about sixty per cent of the population of that 
province. Nevertheless, it must be noted that the influence of the 
Brahman pattern is so strong that marriage to a widow is not without 
some shadow of social disapproval even among some of the groups 
where it is a matter of frequent occurrence. 24 

At nearly all levels of Indie society, whether or not the strict scrip¬ 
tural precepts are observed, there is the strong desire for sons. For a 
young wife, her son in quite a literal sense is her sociahrgdeemer. Upon 
him she ordinarily lavishes a devotion of an intensity proportionate to 
his importance for her emotional ease and social security. She feels 
impelled to protect him constantly against any encroachments, real or 
imaginary, by the other women of the household.JEven when a woman 

22 O’Malley, op. cit. (1934), PP- 118-120; Mayne, op. cit., pp. 131 &•> Stevenson, 

op.cit., pp. 129-134. n 

22 O’Malley, op. cit. (1934). PP- 1 53 * 155 ; Karve, op. cit. (1942), pp- 2°7-2o» ; 

21 O’Malley, op. cit. (1934), PP- M 7 - 15 U Mayne, op. ctt., pp. 115-118; Snmv , 
op. cit., pp. 110-112. 
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has several sons, she cherishes and protects and indulges them all to 
a degree not usually known in the western world.« 

Where the purdah system is observed, under which women are 
secluded from the sight of all men but their closest relatives, the im¬ 
murement of the child within the women’s quarters is all the more 
complete, since neither he nor his mother can stray far or frequently 
from the few rooms of the zenana. He therefore spends his early child¬ 
hood with little awareness of anything that may lie beyond the en¬ 
veloping aegis of his mother’s constant presence/Actually only a 
minority of Indian families keep their women in purdah; the custom 
prevails chiefly among the higher castes in northern India and within 
the wealthier classes of Muslim s. But this minority has great prestige in 
the land, and the personalities that have been molded under purdah 
conditions are among those who set the pace for the culture. Moreover, 
although the purdah system permits the child’s environment to be 
limited to a more extreme degree than is true elsewhere in Indian so¬ 
ciety, the concentration of maternal zeal on the son is still great even 
where women are not so secluded. 25 

This concentration easily leads to a son’s great identification with and 
dependence upon his mother. Western observers have often been im¬ 
pressed, perhaps over-impressed, by the influence of Indian mothers 
over their sons. Thus, as Sleeman, a famous English administrator of 
the early nineteenth century, wrote about Indian princes, “The state 
of mental imbecility to which a youth of naturally average powers of 
mind, bom to territorial dominion, is in India often reduced by a 
haughty and ambitious mother, would be absolutely incredible to a man 
bred up in such [English] schools. They are often utterly unable to 
act, think, or speak for themselves.” 26 

'-'A modem commentary is offered by Mrs. Das, who knows Indian 
fa mily life intimately as a participant observer b ut views it from the 
perspective of her Swiss background and American education?Thus 
the Hindu mother makes demands upon her son and renders services 
to him which forever warp his sense of proportion and frustrate his 
earliest attempts at a normal expansion. ... His instinctive infantile 
rebellion against her excessive demands or excessive showering of 
love upon him, against her exclusive emotional possessiveness-this 


^2/ M u lley ,’ °P* dt - (‘934), pp. 158-168. 

- W. H. Sleeman, Rambles and Recollect 
ford University Press, 1915 edition), p. 256. 


ions of an Indian Official (London: Ox- 
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wholesome rebellion is suppressed even long before he reaches adoles¬ 
cence. It becomes sublimated into its opposite—intense mother-god¬ 
dess worship. .. 27 This passage goes on to state that the exaggerated 
worship of the mother on the part of Indians leads to an ambivalent 
attitude on the part of men toward women. There is frustration in mar¬ 
riage because men seek in the wife a mother instead of a mate, and 
men therefore attempt to free themselves from all desires of the body. 

Mrs. Das’s polemics are not to be taken too literally, since even a 
brief acquaintance with Indian life will reveal many men with sturdy, 
independent personalities and numerous marriages in which the rela¬ 
tionship between husband and wife is happy and healthy even as those 
terms are interpreted by Swiss or American standards. However, it 
cannot be gainsaid that Mrs. Das does point out a tendency in both 
family structure and character development which affects many phases 
of, the culture. 

' The great love heaped upon a son does not necessarily mean that the 
daughter of a household is stinted in affection or stunted in emotional 
development. Tnifcf(a girl very early comes to realize that she is not 
the treasure in the household that her brother is. But this need not and 
apparently does not ordinarily make for a feeling that she bears a gal¬ 
ling burden of subordination. The formal subservience she is taught to 
display toward men—first to her father, and more especially later to her 
husband—does not at all obliterate possibilities for personal achieve¬ 
ment or eliminate sources for affection. Sometimes a girl’s parents are 
particularly cherishing and indulgent of their daughter in the knowl¬ 
edge that she will soon be leaving their home to live her life elsewhere. 
In this connection Mrs. Karve has commented on the number of 
Marathi folksongs describing the strong affection between brother and 
sister. The constant theme of these songs is the sad separation of the 
two who have been bom and have played together in the same house. 
Interestingly enough, there is a double treatment of the brother s wife. 
In some songs she is highly praised and flattered, in others she is bit¬ 
terly reproached as the woman who makes the brother forget the sister 
or who mistreats the sister. 2 ®^ 

It may be that the position of the daughter in the sibling series is an 
important consideration. Thus a younger daughter who was bom after 
the social status of her parents had been assured by the birth of her 

27 Das, op. cit., p. no. 

28 Karve, op. cit. (1940), pp. 3 °’ 3 i; Das, op. cit., p. 103. 
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elder brothers may grow up in a more favorable psychological environ¬ 
ment than did her elder sisters. Or, as we have seen in the case of Mrs. 
Ranade, a girl who is born after her father is freed from the restraint 
imposed by his mother has greater opportunities lor a warm relation¬ 
ship with her father. 

v It may also be—though adequate evidence on these matters, to the 
author’s knowledge, is not yet available—that a daughter is in a better 
position than a son to enjoy the particular advantages of the joint fam¬ 
ily structure. W. S. Taylor has noted that in the orthodox Hindu joint 
family there is less apt to be concentration or fixation by the child on any 
specific adult than is true in the American family. “The child is treated 
in a somewhat similar way by several adults, to whom he learns to re¬ 
spond in similar ways.- And he is likely to have as companions several 
children having little difference in their ages instead of a few showing 
decided differences.” 20 Hence,(according to Taylor, the child more 
easily identifies himself with the group, more readily acts as a member 
of his familial group, and is more easily socialized than is common in 
America./ 

But this appears to be more true of the development of a girl in the 
joint family household than of a boy. There is a tendency, as we have 
noted, for a boy to be isolated and insulated by his mother even within 
the close confines of the women’s quarters.;Then, too, he frequently 
hears his mother in verbal skirmish with the other women as his de¬ 
fender and protector. A son is therefore likely to have a much stronger 
emotional gravitation toward the person of his mother than is a daugh¬ 
ter, for whom maternal defense is less easily and less often invoked. 
'Thus a girl’s development may typically be one of smoother and less 
conflicted socialization than is that of a boyj 

/Taylor contrasts the joint family of India with the American form of 
the family in several other respects. In the orthodox Hindu family there 
are relatively fewerbarriers between children and adults; the child 
soon comes to share in most adult activities and is taught to observe the 
same taboos that are observed by adults. There is less of a separate world 
of activities and prohibitions for children than in American society. 
Moreover, the Hindu family does not make such heavy demands for 
progress of the developing child. All share in the common family for- 

i ■ 9 ™ ll i ia ™ Ste P h ens Taylor, “Behaviour Disorders and the Breakdown of the Ortho 
dox Hmdu Family System," Indian Journal of Social Work, Vol. 4 ,?? I&T- 
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tunes, and there is a guaranteed minimum for all; there is less em¬ 
phasis on individual competition to secure maximum rewards for the 
individual. Standards of normality are formulated in terms of overt pat¬ 
terns of behavior, of ceremonial acts which even the duller children 
can perform and thus can feel that they are adequate members of the 
family group. “The Hindu system is designed to prevent misunder¬ 
standing about what society requires of the individual, and so to 
minimize the likelihood of abnormal behavior from this cause.” 30 

The easier, smoother socialization of the child in the orthodox_fam- 
ily is accomplished, according to Taylor, by turning what in American 
society would' be an isolated and unreal condition of social protection 
into a normal and permanent social environment. But it is normal 
and permanent only so long as the social structure remains stable. 
1 , Where the joint family system is changing, the individual may no 
longer have the protection of the joint family and may not yet be 
capable of doing without that protection. “The child who has been 
brought up in the orthodox Hindu family system is then in a position 
analogous to thpt of the pampered or protected child, and is in danger 
similarly of ear ^ er egocentric attitudes and developing 

serious behaviour problems.}’ 31 

These observations, though valuable and suggestive, are largely 
impressionistic; there are not yet enough satisfactory data #n record 
concerning the internal operation of the joint family in India to estab¬ 
lish firmly Taylor’s estimates{But there is no doubt that the joint fam¬ 
ily structure is changing. It is now relatively rare for a joint family 
to hold together after the death of the parents. This does not mean the 
complete abandonment of the joint family system, even though the 
family property is then divided among the sons; for each of the sons 
starts a new joint family, in which his sons have equal rights with their 
father in the family property and into which they bring dieir wives so 
long as the parents live. The large joint family of former times has been 
generally replaced by small joint families of fewer members and 

shorter duration. 82 ^ , 

v/ Within that small portion of the population which has had an edu¬ 
cation in the Western style, the cohesion of the joint famijy has turt er 
been weakened by the Gains of Learning Act of 1930. This law pro- 

*0 ibid., p. 168. 

81 Ibid., p. 170. 

82 O’Malley, op. cit. 0934 ). p. 126. 
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vides that an individual has a separate right to property and income 
acquired by means of an education which had been paid for out of 
family funds. Such gains of learning had previously been treated as 
joint property. 33 ) 

Education of the Western type has been acquired mostly by indi¬ 
viduals from the upper castes, and in these higher ranks of Hindu 
society the age of marriage has markedl y increa sed. This is due only in 
part to the direct lessons which have been learned in schools; much 
more it is a result of the fact that educated bridegrooms are much sought 
after and command a high bridegroomprice. A father with several 
daughters, therefore, must perforce postpone their marriages until he 
can scrape together enough money to swing a suitable match for each. 
There is also an increasing degree of education for girls in high caste 
circles, so that a girl of this class when she is married is not only older 
than was her mother but also somewhat more self-sufficient. Hence she 
does not take kindly to the stringent dominance of an orthodox mother- 
in-law, and the young couple sometimes succeeds in finding some valid 
excuse to set up housekeeping indgpende ntly . 

The remarriage of widows is still not a matter of common occur¬ 
rence, even among educated groups, but that the attitude toward 
widows has softened is shown by the fact that the matrimonial columns 
of the newspapers frequently carry advertisements seeking grooms for 
“virgin widows”—girls who have been ceremonially married before 
puberty and ^vhose husbands had died before the marriage could be 
consummated. 

u.-'Within the educated classes, both Hindu and Muslim, there has 
been some abandonment of pu rdah. Not uncommonly it is the man of 
the family who seeks to put the precepts of his education into practice 
by bringing the women of his household out from under the veil, but 
it is the women themselves who want to keep seclusion because of the 
social prestige it bring s. 34 Not only is purdah a sign of gentility but, 
in the rural areas especially, it is also evidence that the family is-Wfialthy 
enough sothat its women do not have to work in the fields and that it 
can afford the servants necessary for purdaharrangements. 

Since Muslims who are wealthy enough to afford the luxury of 
keeping women in seclusion tend to view purdah as a religious obli¬ 
gation, there has been less abandonment of purdah by Muslims than by 

ss O'Malley, op. cit. (1941), p. 386. 

84 Mrs. H. Gray, op. cit., pp. 449-450. 
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Hindus. It may be noted here that, while Islamic family law is 
almost completely at variance with Hindu law concerning joint fam¬ 
ilies, the actual practice of many Muslim families was, and is, not 
greatly different from the Hindu practice in comparable economic levels 
of society. 35 

Though there have been tendencies among some upper caste groups 
toward increasing the age of marriage, toward loosening the restrictions 
on widows, and toward abandoning the practice of purdah, exactly the 
reverse process is found among many lower-ranking communities which 
are seeking to elevate their caste status. Such socially mobile groups at¬ 
tempt to justify their claims to higher status by following the orthodox 
Brahmanical standards in child marriage, in the prohibition of widow 
remarriage, and in placing their women in seclusion. Srinivas says of the 
situation in Mysore, “But imitation of the higher castes has set in, and 
soon Kannada Society as a whole (with the exception of the highest 
castes among whom the old ideals are cracking up) will be swinging 
in the direction of these ideals.” 36 

Within the lower-ranking groups, certain aspects of the orthodox 
joint family complex are being reinforced rather than relinquished. 
Changes are coming about in India, in the structure of the family as 
well as in other phases of the culture; but there still is a great deal of 
vitality in the patterns of the old joint family and considerable validity 
for its ancient form. ) 


85 O’Malley, op. cit. (1934), P- ii8; M. T. Titus, Indian Islam (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1930), p. 168. 

80 Srinivas, op. cit., p. 128. 
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MAURICE HINDUS 


THE FAMILY IH RUSSIA 


While in Russia during the war years I read one morning 
in the Red Star, the official daily spokesman of the Red Army, a remark¬ 
able communication on the subject of the family, written by a colonel 
of aviation named Alexy Fyodorov. “One may be a believer or an infi¬ 
del,” the colonel wrote, “but a mother’s blessing is always sacred.” The 
use of the word sacred is illuminating, coming as it does from a man 
who is obviously a disciple of the materialist conception of history and 
therefore would ordinarily eschew language which is reminiscent of 
religious faith or has a religious overtone. 

“Whenever,” the colonel continued, “I think of the reasons for the 
self-sacrifice with which my fellow soldiers are fighting, there invari¬ 
ably rises before my eyes my family; every fighting man realizes that 
back of him is his family-mother, father, home, old folks, children.” 
Here is not only an acceptance but a glorification of the family. Here 
sentiment overlaps—indeed crowds out or perhaps only impregnates— 
ideology. Family and fatherland,” the colonel rhapsodized, “are two 
words that lie closest to the heart of a Russian.” 

To this writer who has studied the Russian family since the earliest 
days of the Revolution, the colonel’s communication was a startling 
and historic document, if only because it was the frankest and most 
epochal statement on the subject I had read in the Soviet press through¬ 
out the war years. I could not help remembering the priginal rebellion 
against the family in the early years of the Revolution. There were 
leaders who deemed it as baleful and outworn an institution's private 
property, which according to E xi e dric h-Engels had wrung or wrested 
into being_the tnono^inQusJamily^Alexandra Kollontay in her pam- 
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phlet on Communism and the Family spoke with ardor of the impend¬ 
ing collapse of the family as the world knew it in the pre-Soviet days 
not only in Russia but in other countries. In a socialist society, Kollontay 
argued, women were not only the equal of men but economically in¬ 
dependent of them and could live their own individual lives in accord 
with their individual urge toward self-expression and no longer be 
bound by the compulsions that economic dependence on men made 
inevitable. Moreover, women would be liberated from the arduous 
tasks of housekeeping. Domestic duties would be socialized and mech¬ 
anized. Cooking, washing, sewing, and other household chores would 
no longer monopolize their time or stifle their personalities. Children 
would be cared for in nurseries, kindergartens, and other communal 
institutions. “Does not all this demonstrate,” Madame Kollontay 
affirmed, “that the child is passing out of the confines of the family and 
is transferred from the shoulders of pare nts to those of the community?” 
Nor was Kollontay alone in this revolutionary approach to the family. 
She was only the most eloquent spokesman of that group, particularly 
large among the youth of the nation, which deemed the family an en¬ 
cumbrance if not a nuisance. 

~~The iie^Liukrs,Tierce in their disdain of the old society and of the 
Orthodox Church which had served it with unreserved and often cruel 
enthusiasm,\lifted from the family not only the old ecclesiastical but 
also the old legal restraints and regulations. The family was left to its 
own devices and to its own powers of survival. Divorce was attended 
with no more difficulty and with only slightly more expense than the 
purchase of a handke rchief. It could be had for the asking. No grounds 
were necessary, no formalities were involved. Only desire cou nted. Hus¬ 
band or wife might step into a district Z ags (registration office), fill out 
a blank, and on the payment of a small fee obtain a divorce. If the hus¬ 
band or wife did not personally care to inform his or her mate of the 
action, the attending clerk was always ready to oblige by addressing a 
post al c ard teethe divorced party conveying to him or her the news o 
the event. Nor was there a legal limit to the number of divorces a man 
or woman might obtain.(Nowhere in the world was divorce_so_free_as_ 
in the Russia of those days, and this very freedom was jubilantly ac 
claimed as a monument to man’s emancipation from bourgeois mora s 
and morality.” 

^Similarly, the registration of marriage was not obligatory. Coup es 
might live together as long and as freely as they chose without the risk 
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of violating any law or inviting on themselves any social censure. The 
state encouraged registration for purely statistical purposes but did not 
insist on it. Factual marriage was what counted, and although the state 
fought the Church it did not ban church weddings of those who chose 
to conform to pre-revolutionary formalities. 

The matter of children was left to the discretion of the mated couple 
—more particularly, of course, to the woman. The state was ever ready 
with all the means at the disposal of science to prevent or regulate child¬ 
birth. Birth control was legal and was f ostered . Pamphlets on the sub¬ 
ject were flamboyantly displayed on newsstands and in bookshops all 
oyer the^ountry. A bortions were legal, free, and inex pensive and , be¬ 
cause of widespread prejudice against the common or known methods 
of birth control, became their widespread substitute. No social stigma 
was attached to a woman who submitted to the operation, no matter 


how often^Sexual freedom and sexual selection were thus unhampered 
by any legal encumbrance.1 the idea being that in a socialist society the 
individual was mature ana sensible enough to govern his behavior with 
taste, with social responsibility, and without the need of governmental 
interference. 


Under the stimulus of the new freedom the divorce_rate, chiefly in 
the cities and especially in the early years of the Revolution, kept 
mounting higher and higher. Family or marital bonds were easily 
sundered and often enough as easily mended and sundered again. Now 
and then th e pres s inveighed vehemently against the abuses of the>new 
freedom; the stage gaily and cuttingly satirized the fantastic complica¬ 
tions which here and there sprang up in the relations of men and 
women; Lenin himself, an austere person with a highly aesthetic and 
almost puritanical attitude toward sex, denounced laxity and promis¬ 
cuity with all the vigor of his sharp tongue and biting pen; and other 
Bolshevik leaders likewise missed no opportunity to castigate those 
who sought mere pleasure or refuge in easy divorce and irresponsible 
mating^ Yet basically the law remained unchanged and unamended, 
save that it restated and re-emphasized the provisions relating to the 
responsibility of the father of a child bom out of wedlock as well as to 
the responsibilities of divorced couples toward their children and to¬ 
ward each other. Usually, though not always, the law awarded the 
custody of the child to the mother and compelled the father to pay her 
aljipny, one-third of his earnings until the child attained the age of 
eighteen or-iF'there were more than one child-a higher sum which 
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never exceeded half of his earnings and was to be paid until all the chil¬ 
dren reached the age of maturity. In the rare event that the father 
obtained custody of the children, it was the mother who was obliged 
to pay alimony in a like manner. If there were no children in the family 
and if the woman was incapable of supporting herself, the husband 
paid her alimony; the abuses of this provision were so flagrant, how¬ 
ever, for some women chose never to be capable of self-support, that 
finally the law limited such payments to only one year. Battles over 
the paternity of children and the payment of alimony for their support 
cluttered the agenda of the Peoples’ Courts. 

Yet these revolutionary innovations never proved fatal to the family, 
which, deep-rooted as it was in Russian history and in Russian folk¬ 
ways, withstood all the assaults of the new freedom. Though divorce 
was easy, the overwhelming mass of Russians, particularly in the vil¬ 
lages, did not sever their marital bonds. Although birth control and 
abortions were free, Russians persisted in bringing children into the 
world; the peasantry, with only insignificant exceptions, continued 
the old tradition of rearing large families, even as the intelligentsia 
continued the tradition of the small family. 

In 1928 came the first Five Year Plan, which was accompanied 
by a fresh and violent attack on the usages and practices of pre-revolu¬ 
tionary society. On an unprecedented scale and with breath-taking 
audacity, Russia was embarking on a program of industrialization under 
state-ownership. Private enterprise was mercilessly denounced and sup¬ 
pressed, and all the agencies of propaganda and sometimes of terror 
were invoked against the very concept of the institution, with a view 
to rooting it out of the consciousness of man. The first Plan in the 
destructive phase was a continuation, or perhaps only a reassertion, of 
the civil war, with its ferocious onslaught on the old world, the pre- 
Soviet world, and all that it embodied and symbolized. The family, 
though indirectly this time, was once more subjected to rigorous trials. 
Consider the case of Pavlik Morozov, a peasant boy only eleven years 
of age, who has since been acclaimed as a little martyr-hero. When his 
father hid grain which the law required him to sell, Pavlik hastened 
to denounce him to the local authorities, for in those tempestuous days 
children were encouraged to inform on their rebellious fathers. In this 
case the father s brother, young Pavlik’s uncle, revenged himself by 
killing the boy informer. 

The above incident dramatizes the enormity of the family conflicts 
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and family tragedies which followed in the wake of the economic and 
ideological war which the first Plan had stirred up all over the land. 
Sons rose against fathers with as much bitterness and vindictiveness as 
in the days of the civil war. Newspapers everywhere printed long col¬ 
umns of announcements of youths forswearing all loyalty to and all 
sentiment for their parents, as well as the very names and surnames 
which their kulak fathers or bourgeois mothers had given them. At 
meetings they boasted of their complete break with all home ties and 
with everything their fathers and mothers had taught them or sym¬ 
bolized in their private lives. Not until the campaign for a new consti¬ 
tution was launched, toward the end of the second Five Year Plan, did 
there come an end to family feuds and family ruptures. 

,--'Yet again the family weathered the tempest of the times. The revo¬ 
lutionary blasts had ripped many families apart, had chilled and frozen 
family fealty, and had blown mockery into the very meaning of the 
word, yet had not plucked it out by the roots or dried up its founts of 
sustenance. When the ideological storm had run its course and calm. 
once more prevailed in the land, old sentiments, like deep-hidden water 
that surges up to its level, came to the surface again. There were hosts 
of family r eunion s. “You’ll never know what it meant to me,” an old 
father told this writer, “when my son, who had abandoned me as 
though I were only a foul wor m, walked info our home one evening 
and said, ‘Good evening, father.' ” 

Still the Russian family had undergone a sti rring change. Nothing 
was left of the old patriarchalism. Old taboos and customs were gone. 
Parents were st ernly forbidden to make matches for their sons and 
daughters. The money a girl earned, whether on the farm or in the 
factory, was^ hejs unless she chose to give it to her father or mother; 
free of economic subjugation to her parents, she was Tree to choose 
her ow n life-mate . 

~TE?[egai code made no mention of the wo rd adulte ry. Children bom 
out of wedlock enjoyed the same social privileges and legal rights as 
did those of wedded parents, and fathers andmothers were no less 
responsible for the upbringingjoLthese,children. "The sociaTstigma 
attached to illegitimate birth or to the unwed mother was, after much 
impassioned propaganda, successfully beaten down. Polygamy natually 
was outlawed, and after much arduous effort even the Mohammedan 
population was c leansed o f it. The penalty for the practice was com¬ 
paratively mild-deprivation of liberty and compulsory labor for one 
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year, and a fine of not more than i ,000 rubles. But the propaganda was 
so intense and so many-sided, and public censure and public disgrace 
of offenders were so merciless, that rarely did followers of the Koran 
dare defy the law. Birth control and abortions continued free and easy. 
/- Then, in the summer of 1936* when living conditions were improv¬ 
ing, when the nation was joyfully preoccupied with the discussion 
of the new constitution and the hope it inspired for a relaxation of politi¬ 
cal repression, and when the words kulak, bourgeois, and nepman 
(businessman) ceased to have any meaning—for as a class such indi¬ 
viduals were no longer a part of the social scene—at the very moment 
when a fresh tolerance was observable in the arts, in certain aspects 
of political discussion,! SovietTeaders began openly and vigorously to 
express dissatisfaction with the existing marriage and divorce laws^) 

The most significant pronouncement on the subject appeared in an 
editorial in Pravda, chief spokesman of the Communist party, in May, 
X 93 (S- “In a soviet Society,” Pravda declared, “the playboy who marries 
five times a year cannot command publicesteem, nor can the girl who 
with the ease of a butterfly flits from onejnarriage to another”; and 
again, “so-called 'free love’ and disorder in sexual life are completely 
bourgeois and have nothing in common with socialist principles nor 
with the ethics and rules of conduct of a Soviet citizen. Such is the 
teaching of socialism, such is the eloquent confirmation of life itself.” 
No Christian clergyman, either Protestant or Catholic, could be more 
explicit and more emphatic in the condemnation of laxity and irregu¬ 
larity in sex relations. Flere is a repudiation of the principle of indi¬ 
vidual responsibility and more than a hint that individual behavior 
must be regulated by external compulsion. 

Why this reversal of attitude? Population was not declining and the 
family was in no danger of disintegration. Proudly Pravda emphasized 
this fact. “Fatherhood and motherhood,” it declared, “have l ong ag o 
become a virtue in the land of the Soviets. This is observableeven in 
the external scene. Go for a walk on a rest day in the streets and parks 
of Moscow or any Soviet city, and you’ll see plenty of young people 
with their rosy-cheeked babies in their arms”; more than that, “the birth 
rate is continually rising; the death rate is continually falling.” 

Further, Pravda insisted that “marriage and divorce are of course 
personal matters,” and it could have added that among the peasantry 
divorce was becoming as exceptional as wife beating . Prairfia, like other 
official spokesmen, was only disturbed by the abuses which the new 
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fr eedom had brought in its wake. Too many young people, Pravda and 
others charged, were lax and frivolous in their interpretation and appli¬ 
cation of the liberties which the Soviet Revolution had wrested for 
them; too many women were undergoing abortions which halt preg¬ 
nancy, injure their health, and often ruin their lives.)In all the official 
pronouncements of that period the explanations given for a change 
of policy dealt chiefly with psychology and physiology, whereas in 
reality politics, history, and sociology, though never officially admitted, 
were no les s in the minds of Soviet leaders. 

The Revolution had reached a stage at which offensive campaigns 
were no longer a necessity. It was time for a respite from active class 
struggle. There were no enemy classes any more to combat and over¬ 
come. The second Five Year Plan was nearing completion and, despite 
setbacks and failures, industrialization was attaining stupendous magni¬ 
tude. The machine age was roaring across the land. Factories were 
rising everywhere, even in remote regions in the Arctic. The amount 
of consumption goods was continually mounting, th ough never in 
quantities sufficient to supply the population with the goods for which 
it was hungering. From the standpoint of the Kremlin, “socialism in 
one country” was no longer a doctrine for Stalinites and Trotzkyites 
to wrangle over, but a reality whose fruits were everywhere in evidence. 
It was therefore time to take stock of the social superstructure which 
the Revolution had erected, to steady, solidify, stabilize, and refine it, 
and, what was more, to fit it into a historical mold. 

Hence the emphasis on dress, on the observation of etiquette in per¬ 
sonal life, on a multitude of little things which the Revolution in its 
initial onslaught on the old world had deemed either trivial or down¬ 
right pernicious. Workers sported collars and ties with their Sunday 
suits; girls began taking to lipsticks, manicures, permanent waves, and 
hair dyeing. The interrupted process of personal fulfillment was re¬ 
asserting itself, and with it certain old traditions and old conventions 
which bore no immediate menace to the Revolution were reviving. 
Links with the past which had been passionately repudiated were as 
passipnately being uncovered and cemented. 

^ Conservatism, in the sense of respect for the acceptable heritage of 
the past as well as for the fruitful achievements of the present, was 
edging radicalism out of the picture. It was therefore inevitable that the 
sex freedom which the Revolution had unleashed-and which no mod¬ 
em nation had ever tolerated on so sweeping a scale-should be sub- 
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jected to a fresh appraisal, even as was the initial attitude toward the 
clergy and the church, toward the children of former kulaks, bankers, 
and businessmen, and toward the arts. Yet it was not so much the 
historical need for a fresh clarification of revolutionary aims as it was 
certain lessons learned from the five-year plans and even more from 
the ever-thickening war clouds over Europe and Asia that impelled 
the Soviet leaders completely to overhaul the original marriage and 
divorce laws and to affirm a new attitude toward the family in complete 
disregard of original pledges and promises. The Plans had made it 
abundantly clear that the slogan of “catching up with and surpass¬ 
ing” capitalism in production—particularly American capitalism—had 
proved a more momentous and stupendous challenge than had at first 
appeared. Besides, if the resources in minerals, in land, and in other 
natural riches were ever to be adequately developed, more particularly 
in the vast Siberian and other Asiatic lands, millions and millions more 
people would have to settle there. The immigration of skilled foreign 
labor, even if it were available, offered no solution because of Russia’s 
inability to meet labor’s higher standard of living in Western countries 
—in housing, food, clothes, and other purely material satisfactions— 
or to accord labor the freedom to which, despite the class struggle, it 
had been accustomed. The unhappy Soviet experience with the Aus¬ 
trian Socialists who fled to Moscow from the terror of the Dolfuss 
regime was too serious for the Kremlin to overlook; these Socialists 
clamored to return home. The population which Russia needed would 
need to be bom in Russia and to be educated, disciplined, and indoc¬ 
trinated with Soviet and other specifically Russian concepts of social 
struggle and social accommodation. 

Of even more moment was the Soviet apprehension of possible war. 
Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, and imperial Japan were banded to¬ 
gether in their hate of Russia, in their open threats of war on Russia. 
Uncertainty of the position of the three democracies—Great Britain, 
France, the United States—which showed implacable hostility to the 
aims and the methods of the Russian revolution, only intensified the 
fear that, if war came, Russia would be all alone and might even be 
faced with a life and death struggle against all so-called capitalist na¬ 
tions, totalitarian as well as democratic. Here again population was a 
key issue and an overpowering consideration—too overpowering indeed 
in the Soviet view not to be treated with immediate resoluteness. Hence 
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the determination to stimulate the exceptionally fecund population into 
ever increasing childbirth. 

It was therefore not merely morality or good taste or the sudden 
solicitude for the health of women, as the official pronouncements had 
proclaimed, but also history, sociology, politics, immediate expediency, 
and far-reaching national aims which brought to a sudden and decisive 
halt the sex freedom which the Revolution had originally enunciated 
and glorified. How complete the reversal was is indicated by the law 
of June 26^ 1946. Abortions were outlawed except for women whose 
health or life would be seriously“jeopaTdized _ bjr~childbirth. A physi¬ 
cian who violated the law was liable to from one to tyvo years’ imprison¬ 
ment. The woman who underwent such an operation was, on a first 
offense, exposed to social censure and, on a repetition of the offense, 
might be fined three hundred^rubles. If an outsider, presumably the 
man with whom s he had c ohabited, had persuaded or coerced her into 
the operation, he was to face trial and suffer a~sentence of from one to 
two years’ imprisonment. Birth control remained legal but was frowned 
upon. Literature on the .subject vanished from'the newsstands"and 
bookshops. Physicians were not forbidden^ to impart the necessary in¬ 
formation to patients, but they were urged to use their influence to 
dissuade women fr om preventing childbirth. “ — 

DivoEcewas_n o longer free or easy or inexpens ive. No longer could it 
be obtainedffiy_one_party merely for the_asking. RegistratioiTclerks 
were no longer permitted to mete it out with the unconcern with which 
clerks dispense soda water or icecream. They were encouraged to probe 
into the grounds and causes of conflict and to offer fatherly or motherly 
advice against the break-up of unions. The fee for a first divorce was 
fixed at fifty rubles, for a second at one hundred and fifty, and for a 
ffiird at three hundred rubles. No provision was made for a fourth 
divoice, presumably because it would be deemed so unethical and anti- 

u ? n , aCt 35 t0 command the attention of social workers ahd even 
that ot the prosecuting attorney. Enlightening were the words of a 

secretary of the Komsmml (Communist Youth) in a Kuban Cossack 

whrck I was then visiting, in reply ,o my questionlTi^hat 

Aetaenri ' 0n f W ° ^ 1° j either W or g irl > who without 

he .mention of marriage had indulged in cohabitatio n. "We’d throw 
themo uto ft ^ omsomoL" washi s prompt and d ecisive reply. 

To liberals in the outside w^hTai well iTtolSiSTKussians nar- 
l*i y ** lnte Vntsia in the cities, the new law trith its rigi/en- 
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croachment on the individual liberties which the Revolution had once 
Soproudl'y vaunted, wps a pa inful shock. The discussions in the press 
and~at meetings which preceded its promulgation had made it clear 
that the opposition among city people—including, this time, that of 
factory workers—to any serious curtailment of these liberties_w.as_pr.O; 
nounced a nd emphatic among women as well as men. The gremlin 
completely disregarded the opposition. Actuated by its own far-reaching 
plans, it made no compromise with its spokesmen. Nor had it given 
any forewarning of its impending action. (The law therefore was as 
sudden as it was stunning, and to none more so than to those women 
and girls who were caught with unwanted pregnancies. Regardless 
of the time when these pregnancies had started, abortions were no 
longer permitted. Pleas and arguments were of no avail. Physicians 
had to steel themselves against the cries of despair of unmarried girls, 
who threatened suicide if they had to go thro ug h with childbirth. Nor 
was this always a mere threat; there were many suicides. There were 
also girls who searched out hahkas (old women), who for a price per¬ 
formed the operation secretly with old-fashioned methods and instru¬ 
ments which often enough resulted in blood-poisoning and death. 
/Yet, although the urban community—and particularly the intelli¬ 
gentsia—was dismayed by the new law, the^ village, which had not given 
itself to excessive sex freedom,Welcomed it^ with no little joy and For a 
purely pr actical reaso n: the newTavT was bestowing on mothers of 
large families generous gratuities. On the birth of a seventh child 
a mother was allowed a yearly stipend of two thousand^ rubles for a 
period of five years. On the birth of an eighth, ninth, or tenth child she 
was the beneficiary of simil ar monetary awards . On the birth of an 
eleventh,child the sum was r aised to five thousand rubles f aQhe firsts, 
year and three thousand for each of die following four years-The new 
law therefore Had aposifive as well as a negative aspect, for id primary 
intention was to encourage an increase in the population.) 

Nor were monetary awards the sole stimulations to the fulfillment of 
the new policies.'^ocial prestige, which the Soviets had transmuted 
into a major incentive in every field of endeavor, was summoned into 
full sway/Fathers and mothers of large families had their photographs 
printed in the newspapers and magazines, with legends and captions 
exalting and glorifying them and setting them’up as exemplary citizens 

of the country.) n 

/The tragedies and catastrophes of the war had evoked a fresh How 
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of sentiment for the family. As never before since the coming o f the 
Soviets, Russi ans became acutely consciously personal friendsh ips and 
oFpersonal blood ties. Hardheaded Bolsheviks were no less grief- 
stricken on learning of the death of a son or daughter than were peas¬ 
ants in the most remot e villages. 

The newly awakened emotions as well as the enormous war casual¬ 
ties made it inevitable that new laws would still further seek to 
strengthen family bonds and stimulate the birth rate. Such laws were 
passed nnj nly ft , 19 ,]T again with both positive and negative features. 
Abortions are more completely outlawed than in the earlier law. Noth¬ 
ing is said of birth control; while it remains legal, the spirit and the 
intent of jhe new law is firmly arrayed against its practice and promul- 
gation.'The registration of marriage is no longer optional but compul¬ 
sory, if husband and wife wish to be protected by the state in the event 
they find it necessary to separate. This provision was tantamount to a 
command for the registration of unregistered marriages. 

/ Divorce is no longer left to the duty or discretion of the registration 
clerk. It is tra nsferre d to the court s. The publicity, legal procedures, 
and expense involved make it a cosdy and painful ordeal. Before any 
legal action is possible the applicant must print an announcement of 
his or her intention in the press and pay for it as for a gommercial 
advertisement. Then he must file his application with the lower court, 
known as the Peoples’ Court, and pay an initial fee of one hundred 
rybjes. But the Peoples Court has no right to grant a divorce. Its func¬ 
tion is to give both parties a hearing, to examine witnesses, to ascertain 
all the issues and causes involved, and to seek a reconciliation. Failing 
in the effort, the Peoples’ Court passes on the case to a higher court, 
where the hearings and the testimony are once more examined at length 
and in detail. 

^Incidentally the new laws do not specify grounds for divorce. These 
are left to the discretion of the court. Presumably the legal authorities 
wish first to ascertain which con'flfcts are^impossible of solution and 
then to embody them in a new law. 

The higher court may or may not grant the divorce. If it does, the 
applicant must pay for it from five hundred to one thousand rubles. 
Since it is not likely that the average citizen, though permitted to do 
so, can present and argue his own case before the lower and the higher 
courts, the additional expense of a lawyer makesdiyorce almost pro- 
hlbmyeexcept for peoplejn the highe st earning group TTB^fcs in 
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official circles divorce is increasingly invested with social disapproba¬ 
tion. It just is not the thing to do. I have known members of the Com: 
mumst party who, though unhappy_in_£h£jrlmarried-life, have re- 
frained from applyi ng for a divorce lest it bring them in disre pute 
wit h other party members . 

By denying legal recognition to factual marriage, the new law prac¬ 
tically bans free love in all its forms and manifestations, including the 
common-law marriage as it is known in Anglo-Saxon countries. The 
argument is that such marriages do not sufficiendy strengthen family 
bonds and that they tend, to impair monogamy and to cause unneces¬ 
sary harm to children.^In other words, mar riage is b eing stabilized by 
being formalized. 

For the purpose of stimulating childbirth the law of July 8 , 194 4, 
bestows still further official plaudits on the mothers of large families 
and gives them further monet ary g rants. The mother who rea rs five 
or six children receives the. Motherhood Med al, for seven or eight she 
is awarded the order of Motherhood Glory, and for more than eight 
is accorded the final accolade of Mother Heroi ne. The financial gratui¬ 
ties no longer begin witKlhe seventh child, as under the law of 1936 , 
but with_the fourth. The sum of one thousand three hundred rubles, 
together with a monthly allowance of eighty more until the child 
attains the age of five, is the monetary grant for a fourth child. With 
each succeeding child the gratuity rises until on the arrival of the elev¬ 
enth the outright payment is five thousand rubles and an annual stipend 
of four hundred more until the child has passed the fifth birthday. 

The law does even more; it increases substantially the benefits for 
an expectan t or p rospective mot her. Under no circumstances must the 
manager of a factory or of any institution infringe on her right to a job 
or to protection from work that may prove to o arduous for h er. A man- 
ager wlio vio lates this provi sion is liable to six months* im prisonment 
or to a fine of one thousand rubles. On a repetition of this offense he 
may invoke on himself, in addition to loss of his position, two yea rs 
i mprisonm ent. The expectant mother is entitled to a leave o f .absen ce 
o n full pay f or a_p eriod of thirty-five days before an d forty-two a fter 
the birth. If the child is abnormal, the leave of absence is extended to 
sixt y-o^e days after the arrival of the ch ild, whether living or dead. She 
is also entitled to special rations of butter, cerealTa nd fresh mi lk, and 
t hese may furtherbe supple mentecL irnm. the canteen of the in stitution 
which e mplo ys her. A needy mother is also provided with a special 
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layette for the newly bom babe . Nightwork is forbidden and over¬ 
time work is no t permitted until s ix m onths after the birt h. llie working 
mother has still anothepprerogative: During her work and at intervals 
of three and a half hours she is allowed to nurse her child half an hour , 
again wit hout deduction in her earning s. 

Incidentally, marriag e is forbidden b etween blood relation s, includ¬ 
ing half-brothers and half-sisters. Nor are women obliged to take their 
husbands’ names if they do not wish to do so; they are issued separate 
passports. On Jun e 27, 1942, when the German-Russian war broke out, 
tfiere were eleven million women workers in the factories and nineteen 
million on the farms, and women constituted^ fifty-sey^ a^xcep^ of the 
enrollment in all Sovie t colleges and universities . 

Perhaps the most radical shift in Soviet^policy is th e provision in th e 
la w of July, 1944, absolving men from all responsibility for children 
bom out of wedlock. No longer is paternity to be fixed on them by 
the court. No longer can a woman exact from a man alimony for the 
child or for herself. The social responsibility is solely hers and the 
fina ncial aid now com es from thpstate. On the birth of the first child 
the( unmarried moth er receives a su m of one hundred rubl es: on that of 
the second, one hundred and fifty; and on that of the third, two hun¬ 
dred-all for a period of twelve ye ars. Should there be more than three 
children she is accorded the same privileges and the same monet ary 
awards as oth er mothe rs^ If for some reason she is unwilling or in no 
position to care for the children in her own home, she may place them 
in a state institution for as long or short a period as she chooses, with¬ 
out, however, severing herself from them or shirking her social or 
emotional responsibilities to the m. 

The release of the man from all obligations to the unwedded mother 
is a complete reversal of the former attitude. The official explanation 
is that the state is now in a position to extend financial aid to the mother 
and therefore the man n eedmo longer be burdenecTwith if But this is 
only a partial and rath er a fortuitous explanation , ignoring as it does the 
social mu tabilities and the emotional frustrati ons that th e death of at 
least tenmillion men has HrQughUQJWQinen in the wake ofjhe war. 
Overwhelmingly Russia is still a peasant nation, and no gr^ 7 calam- 
ity can befall a peasant girl or woman than to go.t hrough life without a 

rmnL- ch T i r ld ^ Jnder the new law she is lef t to her ow n devices 
to tulhll herself as awornan vyithoutlnvolving the man in obligations 
he might shudder to assume._The state will not deny her the urge 
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toward motherhood, particularly since in rhetoric at once tender and 
impassioned it constantly dins into her ears that her life jsem pty of joy 
if she is without a child. “The woman who has no children,” writes 
Pravda, "deserves our pity. She misses the full glory of life”; and again, 
“There is no gr eater happine ss than that of motherhood, which is the 
inexhaustible fount of h uma n rapture.’ To fo rtify th e exalted acclai m, 
Pravda_ quotes Gorky’s famous tribute to motherhood PWitfojutjiin- 
shine, there are no flowers. Without love, thereJ s no ha ppiness. With¬ 
out woman, there is noTpve. Without the mother, there is neither poet 

nor hero.” J “ -- 

Thus, in the course of a generation of bold and unprecedented ex¬ 
perimentation in sex and family relationships and all that these have 
meant in history, in social life, and in personal self-expression, the 
Soviets have swung further and further from the freedoms they once 
loudly and exuberantly proclaimed. External compulsions, which they 
formerly spumed and ridiculed as symbols of bourgeois decadence and 
bourgeois hypocrisy, they now exalt and sanctify with no less ardor than 
do the apostles of bourgeois society. Here, of course, there are differ¬ 
ences, both legal and social, particularly in the attitude toward the 
unwed mother and toward children bom out of wedlock; in Soviet 
Russia there is also the principle as well as the practice of social and 
monetary rewards to mothers of large families and an array of special 
privileges for expectant mothers and for mothers of newly bom chil¬ 
dren. But, for the present anyway, freedom of action in sex and family 
life in Russia is as dead as the private ownership of the means of 
production. 


^ Chapter VII 
ARTURO TORRES'RIOSECO 


THE FAMILY H LATIM AMERICA 

It is axiomatic that all the evils and virtues of Latin 
America have their roots injjpain, and this in spite of the fact that sev¬ 
eral new races—Indians, Negroes, Italians, Germans, and others—have 
been grafted upon the noble Iberian trunk. The spiritual essence of 
Spanish America continues to be Spanish; that of Brazil, Portuguese. 
If one wishes, then, to study certain social or political problems in Latin 
America it is necessary to know the culture and social life of the Spanish 
mother country just before the discovery and conquest of the new con¬ 
tinent. Spain’s system of government, schools and colleges, church, 
customs, and in short every institution and mode of life were brought 
into the New World by a most intolerant and fanatic conqueror. It was 
as if the whole of Spanish culture had been carried in the early galleons 
to take the place of native civilizations destroyed by soldiers and early 
missionaries. 

From the viewpoint of our contemporary life, the Indian cultures 
are alien, and Spanish-Americans study them with a touristic interest 

much as North Americans today study their own Indians in Arizona 
or New Mexico. 

A few short years after the colonization, the life in the viceroyalties 
of New Spain and Peru had the same purposes and forms as that in 
any Spanish city. Church services, theatrical performances, masquer¬ 
ades, riding, and palace receptions were means with which the idle 
rich could beguile the growing monotony of urban life. 

Homes very much like those in the mother country were established 
according to the financial status of the family. The rich built ostenta¬ 
tious palaces with a superabundance of rooms, cool patios, fountains, 
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and gardens. Between these houses—occupied by mine owners, magis¬ 
trates, high army officers, and church dignitaries—and the miserable 
huts of the Indians there was a great variety of intermediate dwellings. 

The family system, of course, was patriarchal. The father was the 
absolute master, as he had been in Spain. His authority could not be 
questioned; his rights were sustained both by the civil authorities and 
by the Church. The oldest son followed in authority and, when the 
father died, succeeded him as head of the family. In general the male 
members of the family exerted a protective influence over the female 
members, but the mother was placed on an altar through a traditional 
feeling of affection and gallantry. But naturally, in a patriarchal system 
of such absolute dimensions the will of the father easily became unbear¬ 
able tyranny. Many of the Spanish conquerors put their wives to death 
for superficial reasons, and it was easy for these hidalgos to get rid of 
their wives in a more civilized form by imprisoning them in a convent 
As Sergio Buarque de Hollanda in his book Raizes do Brasil says: 


There are countless cases like the one of Bernardo Veira de Mello who, sus¬ 
pecting that his daughter-in-law was an adulteress, condemns her to death in a 
family council and orders that the sentence be executed with the complete ac¬ 
quiescence of the officers of justice, who did nothing to avoid the homicide or 
to punish Veira de Mello in spite of all the publicity given the case by the crimi¬ 
nal. The law is not only indifferent in similar cases but protects the decisions of 
the head of the family. 


We have said that the colonial homes had a great number of rooms, 
v^/ These were necessary to provide for new members, when sons-in-law 
or daughters-in-law were added to the home. This type of dwelling 
had no mobility, since people spent most of the time at home and a 
change of residence was not possible.\YVoinen, especially, were sup¬ 
posed to remain indoors most of the time, although windows and bal¬ 
conies offered them an outlet for their natural curiosity and coquetry, 
v. Thus the colonial family was a close unity, and a strong sense of honor 
and affection kept it together generation after generation. 

Although in the early colonies of the United States the English cus 
toms and legal system were predominant, the early Spamsh-Amencan 
family had a strictly Spanish pattern. The patriarchate continued in 
existence up to the end of the nineteenth century and in some places 
still exists; the all-powerful influe nce of the Cathoji cdiurchie^ a 
strict moral code for families, keeping jyomen m^bmissionand men 
continuo us fear ofbsing their res pected positionjn the com- 
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munity. Latin-American fa milies did not enjoy the l iberalizing mflu- 
p'n re which P ro testant sect s ex erted i n American society after the day s 
of Puritanism. 

THerels a similarity, however, in the family life of the plantations, 
the fazendas, and the casas grand es, which were small worlds sufficient 
to themselves. Masters and servan ts lived in close association in a kind 
of paternalistic society. The master’s house was ostentatious and large, 
for social life was more importa nt than agricultural achievements. Hos¬ 
pitalit y was proverbia l in tfuThouses, and it was not unusual for .rich 
landowners to entertain hundreds of guests at a time. The same lavish 
display described by M. F. Nimkoff, in The Family, in portraying the 
social life of a southern plantation in the United States, was typical of 
the Mexican or Peruvian country family: 

In the expansive colonial home which stood out in all its beauty, there were 
invariably a number of guest rooms and a very large ballroom. There was much 
entertaining of guests who might come from what was then considered to be 
quite a distance, and who would remain over a period of days. . . . 

In the same way reli gion was a family affai r. In the church building on the 
plantation grounds services of the AnglTcan faith were regularly held, the mem¬ 
bers of the family attending in a body. And even after death the members of the 
household were kept together in the family burial plot on the plantation grounds. 
tThus we see that the colonial family exercised not only economic functions but 
social and religious functions as well. 


Weddings, baptisms, saint days, and church_ccremonies were cele¬ 
brated with a profusion of entertai nmen t and merrym aking. A young 
lady who attended these parties was always under the vigilant eye of 
her mother, her duenna, or the priest. The ballroom was an integral 
part of the Spanish-American cascLgmnde, as was the chapel, die exclu¬ 
sive dominion of the priest. There was a multitude of servants to attend 
the visitors from the city; the visitors’ horses were_taken care of in the 
stables with the sam e solicitu de as the owners’ ho rses. 

In the northem_colonies of the United States women collaborated 
v y ith S3?k.hu§bands-in-tEe_daily_dutiesj5£jheJiQme; to a certain extent 
theywgrejgrtners of their men. In the southern pla ntations, however, 
smceriayes did the work outside and inside the Great House, the ladies 
had no menial tasks and jmffiTHbvote their time toTfce care of their 
n . eedlework _Q £ - Spffi HmST^TTo'elementary artistic or in- 
telle ctu a l j pu rs u its.Thiswasexactly the situation in the Latin-American 
coWs, where women spent the time praying, in'conve^ri^ em¬ 
broidering, playing musical instruments, or simply doi ng nothing. Few 
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were the colonial ladies who could write a lette r, although here and 
there appeared ex ception af women like Sor Juana In& d e la Cruz in 
Mexico and Mother Castillo in Nueva Granada. 

To understand theformation and development of the family in Latin 
America we must take into consideration two factors: the division of 
society into classes and the monopolistic position of the Catholic 
Church. Class consciousness derives directly fro m Spain , but it has been 
maintained in Latin America even to our o wn tim e. It is a rigid un¬ 
written code that human beings are not bom equal a nd must g o thr ough 
life with the brand of the social class to which they belong. The Cath¬ 
olic Church, whose influence tends to support the status quo in society, 
somet imes to a degree that may seem exaggerated, lends i ts sanctio n to 
these conditions. The Church still rulesion civil matters s uch as sc hools, 
marriage, and divorce, and even in countries where civil authority takes 
precedence over religious zeal the Church continues to intervene . 

We must not forget that the origins of the Catholic Church in Latin 
America had a political .character. In the conquest of the new continent 
it was an arm of the state. State and Church were intimately com¬ 
bined; that the great conquerors accepted, in m atters of small im por- 
tance, the su premacy of the Church, was demon strated when Cortes 
submit ted to a floggin g at theTiands of some fri ars to instill respect 
and fear among the Indians who watched th e s trange a ct. In accord¬ 
ance with the doctrines of St. Augustine, the Spanish state_recognized 
itself subservient to the transcendent significance of the Church. The 
State was not an end in itself but a means for the superior purposes of 
religion. Now we may see more clearly why the C atholic Churc h has 
re igned supreme in L atin America not only in matters of government 
but in the most intimate relations of the familo nd.mjhejifejd: every 
indivi dual. 

The absolute power of the Church was equal to that of the despotic 
pat riarchal syst em. Both forces joined hands to keep the family in a 
perfect state of submission. The weaker the individual the more com¬ 
pletely he suffered this oppressive severity. M en could rebel or b e 
in different to the co mmands of the Church J^but_women had to accept 
its ev ery dictate if they were to be considered g ood Christiansjtnd 
obedient d aughters. Women sometimes preferred to enter a religious 
orderToescape the double tyranny of home and Church. In the con¬ 
ventual life they were free to pursue certain intellectual ideals, enjoy 
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the comradeship of the other nuns, and avoid social criticism and 
worldly temptations. 1 

The division of society into classes determines an economic condition 
favorable to the exploitation of the masses. The Catholic Church has 
been adamant in its attitude of considering this world as a vale of 
tears, and that therefore people—especially poor people—must be pa¬ 
tient and have hope in the hereafter. The landed aristocracy possessed 
almost divine rights to wealth and privilege, and it was not Christian 
for anyone to rebel against the status quo. In the course of years a new 
class of people, the offspring of Spaniards but bom in America, ap¬ 
peared. These people—ca lled Creole s—had new conception s of ju stice. 
Many of them followed academic or professional careers, others de¬ 
voted themselves to commerce, still others to industrial work. They were 
the nucleus of a liberalism that began in Spanish America-even during 


1 F. Garda Calder6n Latin America: Its Rise and Progress, translated by Bernard 
Miall (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; London: T. Fisher Unwin; 1913), pp. 
52, 53, writes about the influence of the Church during the colonial period in the fol¬ 
lowing terms: 

“Pditics and economics were subordinated to religion; the third combined the abso¬ 
lutism of the first and the monopoly of the second. The conquest of America was 
apostolic. The Spanish captains fought to convert the overseas infidels. The imperialism 
or Charles V and Philip II had a religious character. To preserve the colonies from 
heresy it closed the ports, prohibited all traffic with foreigners, and imposed a con¬ 
ventual seclusion upon a whole world. The Church was the centre of colonial life. She 
governed in the spiritual order; imposed punishments, flagellations, exile, and excom¬ 
munication; and delivered unbelievers and sorcerers to the purifying care of the Inquisi¬ 
tion. In the department of morals she kept a watchful eye upon the people; she de¬ 
fended the Indians, and often opposed the governors. Viceroy and cacique feared her 
equally. A formidable moral power, she helped to discipline the unruly Creoles, to unite 
classes and races, and to form nations. The cities were adorned by her chapels and con¬ 
vents, and to these convents, in pious mood, the hidalgos often left all their possessions. 

“Thus property became a monopoly of the convents. Hence a plethora of monks and 
nuns and the accumulation, in Mexico and at Lima, of enormous wealth. . . . What 
with bishops and viceroys there was no lack of luxury. A pompous and sensual Catholi¬ 
cism satisfied the imagination of the Creoles, the superstitious fears of the Indians, and 
the cheerful materialism of the Negroes. The Aztec, the quechua, accepted from the 
monks a strange, Byzantine dogma, mingled with aristocratic ideals and Oriental mys- 
tenes. The native soon confounded the two mythologies. In Mexico, so Humboldt re- 

portcd \ Hol y Ghos , t “ eagle of the Aztecs.’ Novel and sumptuous rites 

were added to the traditional religion. Processions and festivals, a kind of continual 
religious fair, united all races. The people loved the cult of religion, with its external 
manifestations, its virgins loaded with heavv ex-votos, its sorrowing Christs, £ got- 
geously decked saints, and the glitter of gold and silk. 6 S 

As confessor the priest influenced the family and directed the education of chil- 
S £ th e Pr Fi aCher hC contained immorality and judged the governors. As in Byzantium, 
F1 °, rence of Savonar ola, the colonial monk, speaking in the name of the ex- 

£?feaS a C nd W hu an ^ ***?*£**? Th * C ™ le ^mired His LclesS- 

Indian fZI a pro^toZ ^ 1116 ^ ° f 11115 W ° lld; in him 1116 
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colonial days. The Creoles were mainly city dwellers, they had less 
class consciousness than their aristocratic forefathers, and their families 
enjoyed more liberty and freedom of action. 

Below them in the social scale were the ha lfbreerfo a mixed race, 
neither Spanish nor Indian. In type they oscillated between the two 
races and according to their economic standing they resembled one or 
the other. At the bottom of the scale were th e aborigine s, the ex- 
ploited Jndians , whom the early conquerors considered as animals, 
denying^them~the possession of a soul. The Indians lived in hovels 
in the suburbs of the cities or in primitive huts in the country. Their 
family organization had been transformed with the arrival of the white 
man, and now they were the pariahs to whom life was only a biological 
survival.- 

The Catholic Church was dominant in all three classes of people. 
Priests were advisers to the landlords and educators of their children, 
sat at their tables, took part in their fiestas, and directed their religious 
ceremonies, baptisms, marriages, and fuheral services; they controlled 
the country people’s conduct and their minds, and were respected, 
fearedT or hatedacc ordinglo circumstances, but they were at a ll times 
o mnipresent . 

In the urban centers the Church was also omnipotent. She con¬ 
trolled the schools and even the universities; the hospitals, orphan¬ 
ages, and all charitable institutions; the public and private libraries. 
She was allied with the civil authorities and at times dominated the 
town councils. It was not uncommon for a bishop to become viceroy or 
captain general of a country.VThe priest heJd-a_fiun-grasp over the 
household. Attendance at mass was a universal duty, and again the 
FatKer~was counselor to his neighborhood. 

The Church openedlHe first schools for Indian children in Mexico 
and Peru, and the missionaries carried the word of Christ to the most 
remote tribes when they found that the Indian like the Spaniard had 
a soul. They tried to save that soul through the baptismal sacrament, 
through prayer, and through holy matrimony. In a few years great num¬ 
bers of Indians had learned the catechism, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
miraculous significance of the Cross. They had also learned to work for 
the Church, to which they religiously paid tithes. 

Early in the history of the Church matrimony had become a sacra¬ 
ment; therefore divorce was impossible. But by preaching strictmonog- 
amy and fo rbidd ing concubinage the Church created one^of tn^-most 
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serious probl ems of coloni al society. Ad ulter y on the part of the hus- 
Band was frequent, but the priests closed their eyes to these infringe¬ 
ments lest a good part of the male population be excommunicated. 
It must be acknowledged, of course, that all these restrictions served 
to strengthen the institution of the family in a time of great moral 
laxity among all social classes. As has been noted, adultery on the part 
of the woman was unpardonable; the guilty one was cruelly punished 
and became ~aTT outcast or a convent recluse. Often she was put to 

death,. 2 U ~I- ' 

The higher classes of society welcom ed the d ictates o f the Church, 
mindful of their value as regulating forces in the social and moral 
order. If the husbancLwns a profligate, he w anted his wi fe to be the acme 
of chastityjmd purity ; if the brother was a libertine, he would punish 
by death any transgressions on the part of his sis ters.^By harmonious 
and well-organized families the Church was held to be an ideal force, 
since they believed that by obeying its religious precepts all families 
could be as happy as they we ret Nor did they forget the economic as¬ 
pects of the question. The Church kept workers, servants, peasants, and 
Indians under her surveillance. She taught them to be patient, to re¬ 
spect their masters, to serve with humility, and to work hard for the 
community. A g reat fear of sinning against God, th e Churc h, and the 
landlord ke pt these people in a(submissive attitud e; their children"fol- 
lowecl their~e xamp le, and for three hun dr ed years the serf of Latin 
America has bee n the underling'ofthe privileged few. ‘ 

AlFthrough the centuries, then, in Latin America arist ocracy has 
been identified with the clerical world. Its members give money for 
the construction of churches, convents, and schools; they bequeath 
estates for Catholic houses of charity; they send their children to Cath¬ 
olic universities; and, finally, they have created a political party-called 

either conservative or clerical-to defend the Church from the attacks 
of liberalism. ■ 


In the u rban cent ers the authority of the Church had alread y weak- 
enedjn. the days oLthe_co]ony. The Creoles knew that the Church fa- 


Quotmg again from F. Garda Calder6n’s Latin America __ 

The woman guarded in the Oriental fashion, in houses strong as fortresses attracts 
society to her salon by her Parisian grace; in a world of ponderous tdiolars she is famous 

The hr^hanT 3nd $Ubt , ,ety - H? f ° r the hid %>, is a question of hi honour 
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vored the European Spaniard, since most of the priests had been bom 
in Spain. Since the Creoles did not belong to the moneyed aristocracy, 
they were less particular about the submission of the serfs' liberal ideas 
began to penetrate into Latin-American cities by the m iddle o f the 
eighteenth century, but the author believes that the liberal movement 
had already been active in certain groups of society in the seyenteenth 
century. The anticlerical Brazilian poet Gregorio de Matos was a liberal, 
as was Juan del Valle y Caviedes, a Peruvian poet of the same epoch 
who was a freethinker and an enemy of the Church. There were several 
other writers who might be considered as forerunners of the two famous 
liberal reformers of the eighteenth century, Pablo de Olavide and Fran¬ 
cisco Javier Espejo. 


^JBut, even though city men had begun to regard the Church with 
indifference or mistrust, religion did not disappear from the home. 
The women had been indoctrinated to such a degree that if their hus¬ 
bands became liberal thinkers they would draw away from their hus¬ 
bands; if their children became anticlerical they would even repudiate 
their children. The expression " possessed by- the-Devil” was—and is 
today—applied to a man who refuses to follow the injunctions of the 
^^Catholic Church. 

./The lower classes of society accepted the influence of the Church in 
their lives with a mixed feeling of fear and resentment. In their sub¬ 
conscious minds they felt some obscure pow er wor king against them. 
The Church preached to them submission, but at times they felt a 
strong desi re.-to rehel against their brutal master s. They were poor, 
oppressed, and sick; their children suffered and died without the 
Church’s doing anything for them; they had to pay tithes or be threat¬ 
ened and punished.'^They were religious because of deep-rooted super¬ 
stitions which for thousands of years had been conditioning their lives 
in the old Indian cosmogonies. 

The Indians either injected into their Catholicism their heathen 
beliefs or fled from a religion they did not understand. The writer has 
never found anywhere in Latin America an Indian man or woman of 
whom it could be said: “Here is a true Catholic.” Nevertheless, the 
Church seems to have been satisfied with exterior forms of worship 
and oral performances. 

Among the poorer classes of people in Latin America there are some 
who consider the priest as an enemy; they do not know exactly why 
they fear him, but as soon as they see one they try to hide. This is also 
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frequent among children of the lower classes, who are almost as afraid 
of, a priest as theyj irg of a policeman. 

We must give credit to the Church for the early work done among 
the Indians. Filled with religious zeal, the missionaries converted the 
Indians to the C atholic f aith. Frequently this task was intelligently 
performed after a preliminary study of the needs and the capacities 
of the tribes. Famous are the Jesuit missions of Paraguay founded in 
1608 among the Guarani Indians. The Jesuits selected rich agricul¬ 
tural lands far away from urban centers and there they established 
their colonies, which were organized into a kind of theocratic com¬ 
munity.'They studied the personality of the Indian and tried to de¬ 
velop his vocational abilities; built clean and orderly villages; protected 
the Indians from the cupidity of the Spaniard; educated their children; 
introduced a system^ofjnass weddings; and taught the natives the use 
of agricultural tools. Their organization was one of economic collec¬ 
tivism: the Indian worked for the community and in return the com¬ 
munity fed him, housed him, and educated him and his family. 
According to some historians these missions were modem Arcadias. 

In spite of the predominant position of the Catholic Church, there 
is no intelligent religious spirit among the Latin-American people. 
They show a mechanical attitude in accepting the Catholic beliefs, and 
a certain lack of moral discipline does not favor a profound religious 
feeling on their part. 3 S. Buarque de Hollanda finds that Latin Ameri¬ 
cans have a skin-deep religiosity and are more preoccupied with ex¬ 
terior pomp and color than with the intimate meaning of the cere¬ 
monies. 4 Theirs is almost a carnal religion in its devotion to the concrete 
and its utter lack of understanding of true spirituality. An institution 
like the Catholic Church, always ready for accommodation or tem- 
ponzation, could hardly be expected to produce a high and strong social 
morality. Here in Latin America was a religiosity lost in a world with¬ 
out rorm and therefore incapable of imposing upon it a moral order. 
1 hus no political system was possible within the Church, within a 
rehg,on that appealed only to the senses and never to reason or the will 

Since the Catholic Church failed to produce a really general inner 

m!rT7 01 3 ^ "T ‘T SpiritUalit >'’ s ”“ in ^ad of creating 

moral character .t too frequently instilled only fear into the hearts of 

3 George P. Howard in his Religious Liberty in Latin Amrrim , • 1 

S1 °*lt?zeYdo\^l dai U n0t P redominaml y Roman Catholic. mVeS ** ** C ° ncIu ‘ 
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the faithful, and since it seemed insufficiently energetic in eradicating 
illiteracy among the people, its roots began to weaken in direct pro¬ 
portion with the advancement of culture. Incapable of giving the conti¬ 
nent a modern state philosophy when the Spanish empire collapsed 
in Latin America, the Church was simultaneously debilitated and the 
two greatest social and political movements in our history—independ¬ 
ence and republican organization—were accomplished without her col¬ 
laboration. In fact, both Masons who prepared our independence and 
the Positivists who built our republics were anti-Catholic. 5 

Between 1820 and 1850 the young republics lived in an era of 
anarchy and dictatorship. 0 In the next twenty-five years there was 


5 Juan B. Terdn in his La Salnd de la America Espaiiola attributes to the absence of 
"the home” the failure of the Church in accomplishing the conquest of the spirit. He 
writes: 

"The spiritual conquest of Spanish America was carried out, compared with that of 
Europe, under most unfavourable conditions. The existence in Europe of a regular 
family, and its absence in America during the epoch of the conquest, contributed to 
that end. After the conquest of the barbarians the family was solidly organized in the 
Roman provinces; it was formed out of reciprocal (mutual) respect and the preserva¬ 
tion of racial purity. In sixteenth-century Spanish America, the family was the result 
of a very unequal union: the Spaniard with the Indian woman. For the conqueror this 
union was only an accident. Home, even as a physical institution, did not exist. 

“If religion is the affirmation of a supreme origin of the universe and the aspiration 
to partake of it, a simultaneously rational and mystic sense of the Divinity, we may 
safely say that Latin America, of all the countries of the Occidental world, is religiously 
the weakest.” 

6 Quoting again from Garcia Calderon’s Latin America . . ., pp. 81-83, in order to 
help the reader understand the contributions of France and the United States to the 
development of the revolutionary ideas: 

“From France, as emissaries of the ideal, came the doctrines of the Revolution. In 
the Encyclopaedia we find the intellectual origin of the South American upheavals. 
The patricians in the archaic colonial cities smiled upon Voltaire; they adopted the 
essential ideals of Rousseau, the social contract, the sovereignty of the people, and the 
optimism which conceded supreme rights to the human spirit untainted by culture. 
Bolivar had read the Contrat Social in a volume that had formed part of the library 0 
Napoleon; by will he left this to an intimate friend. The great sounding promises— 
democracy, sovereignty, human rights, equality, liberalism—stirred the patriotic tribunes 
like fragments of a new gospel. The masonic lodges worked in silence against e 
power of Spain and Portugal, and upheld the humanitarian ideas of French philosop y- 
In the lodge of Lautaro, San Martin and Alvear received their initiation as revolution¬ 
aries. In Mexico the lodge of York was transformed into a Jacobin club. In *794 ™' 
tonio Narino, the forerunner of Colombian independence, translated the Rtghts of 
Man. The Venezuelan Miranda fought in the revolutionary armies of Jbrance; tne 
Peruvian Pablo de Olavide, the friend of Voltaire, took part in the Convention, 
Raynal, Condorcet, and Mably had American disciples. Montesquieu was read in toe 
universities as an antidote to the absolutism of the vicerovs; Beccana, Filangen, 
Adam Smith were among the prophets. Not only did French thought predominate, 
the Revolution, the Terror, the Jacobin madness, the eloquence of the Guovdxas,** 
dictatorship of the First Consul, and the Empire, even, atf exerased an rmmense .nto^ 
ence upon the rising democracies of America. Iturbide, Emperor of Mexico, imitated 
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stability; the constitutions were taken more seriously, education took 
long strides, European capital developed the first industries, and indus¬ 
try constituted the origin of progress and liberalism. 

From 1875 to 1914 foreign capital and immigration gave a positive 
impulse to a great industrial activity in the leading countries of the 
continent. There was large-scale exploitation of raw materials; the in¬ 
troduction of the railway gave a new impetus to agriculture, catde 
raising, and mining; the appearance of factories, mills, banks, stock 
exchanges, modem shops, and stores transformed the small capital city 
into a powerful metropolis. The life of the whole continent experi¬ 
enced fundamental changes. 

v/With industrialism, the exodus of country people to the city, and the 
liberalizing forces of progress the Latin American family evolved into 
a modem unit. The Catholic Church has tried to stop this wave of rapid 
evolution, but its efforts have been in vain; the struggle between tradi¬ 
tion and modernism has not ended, but indications are that a return 
to conventional standards is not possible. 

Along with more favorable economic conditions there has been a 
tremendous growth of the middle class. Many of the roles played before 
by the aristocracy have been taken up by members of the bourgeoisie. 
This means that a new conception of life has altere d every social insti¬ 
tution, but mainly the family! 

v^FsTone thing! religion loses its terrifying aspect when scientific 
knowledge begins to penetrate into larger groups of people. Women 


Napoleon; in Buenos-Ayres there was a Directoire, as in Paris there were consuls in 
* an< ^ ^* vac ^ av * a was a Girondist lost among the gauchos. 

“Jo the aid of French theory came the example of North America; Washington and 
the federal system served the Latin American statesmen as models. Belgrano exalted the 
* I 6 ?” 11 * °* United States as a hero ‘worthy of the admiration of our own age 
and of the generations to come-an example of moderation and true patriotism.’ He 


. W ' 1 —--puuiUUMil. L 1C 

transited the Farewell Address , which was his favourite reading. Bolivar wished to 
be the Washington of South America. One of the forerunners of Brazilian independ¬ 
ence, Jos6 Joaquin de Maia, had known Jefferson in Paris, and informed him that ‘the 
Brazilians considered the North American Revolution as the expression of their desires 
COU ? ted on , th , e . as 1 ista " ce °f United States.’ The first South American 
th,S . double ‘"fluence; they adopted the policy of federalism, 

iE Th™ ‘ n,Za °M n ° f tbe L Unit f d States > ™d were inspired by French 

ideas. They destroyed the privileges of the nobility, and established equality of caste 

and lS Bolivl 6 ^ the , fir . st , Venezuel ^. constitution * despite the efforts S Miranda 
and Bolivar—opponents of federation. The Chilian constitution of 1822 and the 

Penman constitution of 1823 conferred a conservative function upon the Senate as 

InMeidcoid^cr^^A ^ £l ? Chilia P S j alUles Wished federation. 

1824 and ,8^ T? ? 31 AmCnCa Ae federa ‘ P rinci P le dominated the constitutions of 
incetof So X • ^^“ecomtitution of ,819 was a copy for the united prov- 
uth America of the Declaration of Independence of the United States. 
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are no longer frightened by visions of eternal punishment; greater and 
greater numbers of girls attend the high schools and universities—they 
are the pioneers of a freer life, the creators of a new moral and social 
consciousness/The factories and the schools are determining forces in 
the liberation of women; through them women not only get away from 
Church control but also gain freedom from parental dominationTThe 
big old-fashioned family disap pears or is qonfined to th e rural cente rs; 
families in the city are necessarily ^smaller and liv e in more reduced 
quarters ^ff there is no economic comfort or security in a family, the 
wife and the o lder dau ghters get jobs that keep them away from h ome. 
A new element of independence is now acting upon the family: the 
father can not, as in the past, consider himself the undisputed head of 
the group, since he can not control the property of his wife or the 
earnings of his children. 

Woman acquires what we might call a social personality; she obtains 
a more dignified position both in the family and in society; she is no 
longer the passive being of old, but a new individual with legal preroga- 
tives and personal volition. In short, she becomes a partner and a friend 
to her husband. Marriage as a result of this also undergoes essential 
changes: on the one side, it is a legal contract drawn by two free and 
conscious individuals; on the other, it is a decision of two people to 
live together as long as their affection lasts. There can be no more 
marriages forced upon young people by the will of their parents, as was 
the habit in colonial society. 

But at this point we meet with a serious problem. We have said 
that many women work, that modem families live in small houses or 
apartments, and that in-laws are usually not accepted in the new 
homes. What aj^iLjlie-qarohlem of children? It is obvious that the 
birthrate has to be limited, and this can only be done by birth control. 
But the Catholic Church is a zealous sentinel a nd is immovahl^og; 
posed to any jnanner of interference with what she co nsiders a divine 

avoid conception is a capital si p) a crime. There¬ 
fore, a Spanish-American woman to be a good Christian has to have 

a large family; if she does not w anQU£Li£- she cannnt ^ 

will have to j eave the Church. The results of a situation like this can 

be easily understood. 

A similar observation can be made about divorce. The new concep¬ 
tion of matrimony-not as a sacrament, but as a legal contract-pre- 
supposes the possibility of the end of such a contract. The_U>urcn 
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the separation of two married persons but is opp os eg tQ.Q i yQrc e; 
in splt e oFtKefacTthat we witness a general weakening of the influence 


of the Church, it is not easy for wome n^of establi shed social status to 
challenge its authority on these two points. Women who advocattTETrth 
control no longer consideTthemselves as Catholic: they are educators 
or social workers; they do not move in conventional circles of society. 

GWomen who divorce and remarry have to give up their religious affilia¬ 
tions; Their position in society is difficult, since many so-called respec¬ 
table families will have nothing to do with them. 

Here there is Tcultural lag. Economic needs make it mandatory for 
families to control childbirth; divorce is a natural outcome of the new 
character of matrimony based only on love; if love disappears a marriage 
must end. Both birth control and divorce are accepted by modem legis¬ 
lation, but the Church and a routine morality condemn what is morally 
and legally right. In Protestant countries this problem has never as¬ 
sumed the gravity it has assumed among our people, so that to an 
Anglo-Saxon it is not easy to realize the importance of such a question. 

The weakening of the family and the replacement of old formulas 
of life are even more evident in the treatment of children. In the patri¬ 
archal family the child had no rights except those which paternal affec¬ 
tion would grant him. He stayed at home and there he found recreation 
and schooling. Now the m other has no time to teach her own children, 
or she is a bsent from the ho me during the day; if the family has means 
t he child will beJe ftintKe" care ot a trusted servant for a f ew years 
and then at a v ery early age will be sent to a public scho ol. Nursery 
schools and kindergartens are beginning to relieve parents of the duties 
of educating small children at home. TTien there are recreational parks 
where children spend part of their time every day and thus acquire new 
habits and a new personality and become more individualize d and more 
in dependen t. Children educated in this way ofterTbecome HarcTto 
nonage, but ob viously th ey ar e.. prep ared to face life at a much ear lier 
b etter than befo re. In Latin America, as in all countries with 
a strong sense of caste, this phenomenon is of the greatest significance. 
Childi£a_ m_playing or studying together forget that their parents 
( ^belong to this or that cla& they become real friends and emTFTflrire and 

consequently form the strongest factors in the formation of a demo¬ 
cratic spirit. ' - _ 

Most people claim that all these signs of emancipation work against 
the c oherence of family ties. Thi s may be so ; b ut it also may b e true 
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that a causal replacement is ta king place, th at brutal authority is giving 
way to_affectinnatg bonds—pe rhaps the strongest links in a fami ly 
chain. Be that as it may , this historical evolution is taking place all over 
the world.^Latin America will not be able to remain co onial in our 
modem world; on the contrary, with European and North American 
cultural influences acting quickly in oijr milieu, we are moving faster 
than any other nation along these lineis^/ 

Let us take one last glance at the effect of the Church on our family 
circles. Where is this force felt today? Certainly not in our middle class, 
which is almost entirely anticlerical. The most brutal attacks against 
the Church have been written by Latin Americans in the last century. 
The official link between Church and State has been broken in almost 
every Latin-American country. Education is free from religious propa¬ 
ganda except in countries ruled by dictators, such as Argentina, Santo 
Domingo, and Nicaragua. In Mexico, Venezuela, and Guatemala there 
is a marked anticlericalism on the part of the government. The Church 
still has her own schools and colleges; but these institutions, every im¬ 
partial educator will confess, lag far behind the best public schools of 
the continent. 

The action of the Church is still strong among the peasants, and 
especially among the Indians, but the author does not think that the 
highly intelligent clergy is very proud of the way in which this influ¬ 
ence is being exerted. Considering the degree of ignorance, poverty, 
and sickness among these poor people, one wonders about the effective¬ 
ness of such religious work. It is obvious that there is no human inter¬ 
est in ameliorating the hygienic, economic, or social condition of these 
families. The writer’s own country, Chile, has the doubtful honor of 
showing the highest child mortality in the whole world; but, when the 
utter misery of the masses in countries like Bolivia, Mexico, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Brazil is considered, one wonders if Chile registers a higher 
percentage only because the census has been more strictly worked out. 

From a purely social point of view, then, the action of the Church 
in Latin America has been devitalized, and the lower clergy seem un¬ 
able even to understand the terrific significance of this state of affairs. 
So far as the rest of the people are concerned, there is a complete 
indifference in regard to the essence of Catholicism. A kind of cynicism 
seems to rule the conduct of our leading men. Presidents of our repub¬ 
lics who are atheists have been known to take their oath of office with 
their hand on the Scriptures. Is it not significant that during the wars 
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of independence our greatest leaders, San Martin, O’Higgins, and 
Bolivar, who belonged to the Catholic Church, were at the same time 
members of Masonic lodges? Many of the thinkers of Positivism called 
themselves Catholic, and even today Rotarians in Latin America are 
also members of the Church. 7 

What, we may ask at this point, is the future of the Latin-American 
family? The old patriarchal order no longer exists; the colonial type 
of family is a thing of the past. The family institution shows a closer 
and closer resemblance to the North American home. This fact may be 
welcomed by some and decried by others, but to this author it is an 
unescapable historical fact. Some will even deny the truth of such an 
assertion and point to old-type families in Argentina, Colombia, Chile, 
and even Mexico. These, however, may be called the last survivals 
of the old order; but the way people live in Buenos Aires, Havana, San¬ 
tiago, Sao Paulo, and Mexico City would seem to indicate that indi¬ 
vidual independence, freedom of thought, apartment houses, automo¬ 
biles, woman suffrage, moving pictures, and vacuum cleaners—to use 
every one of these terms in their symbolic and social meaning—are 
victorious everywhere. 

Progress cannot be stopped, although its sudden appearance in primi¬ 
tive societies may produce awkward results. In Guatemala, for instance, 
a Douglas DC-4 ma y be seen landing in the airport every twenty 
minutes and at the same time Indians are kneeling in colonial churches 
to offer their maize to God or perhaps to their gods. But one thing 
is certain: in the course of time one mode of life will be destroyed 
by the other; one represents a dying civilization, the other a vital and 
conquering force. It would be idle to inquire if this is good or bad; it is 
a process of universal life and it will continue to the end of time.' 

And, if we are transforming ourselves so fast, what about our racial 
idiosyncrasies? Shall we lose the essence of our traditions and along 
with this the character of our institutions? To the writer, Latin America 
IS a continent without roots, comparable to the floating villages of the 
o d Aztecs. Its religion is Roman Catholic; its system of government, 
Bnghsh or French; its language, either Spanish or Portuguese; its indus- 


7 Juan B. Teran in La Salud de la America Espanola agrees on this point- 
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trialism, American; its schools, French-German-English-American; its 
literature, painting, and music, in the main, French. What is a Latin- 
American, racially speaking? In Bolivia, Paraguay, and Guatemala he 
is on the whole an Indian; in Chile, a Spaniard with strong doses of 
Indian or of English and German blood; in Argentina, a Spaniard with 
a very large dose of Italian; in Cuba, a Spaniard with African reflexes; 
in Brazil, a Portuguese with Negro, German, Spanish, Italian, and Jew¬ 
ish additions; and so forth ad infinitum. Yet, there is one language for 
Spanish America, and, since this is a strong instrument of cohesion, 
the continent may grow as a common-language unit and as such de¬ 
velop other psychological characteristics in common. 

In this discussion of the family in Latin America certain specific 
cultural zones have been selected; it might also have been well to keep 
in mind the geographical factor, but this would have complicated the 
study beyond reason. 

The North American home, as noted above, will increasingly serve 
as our model for the future, not through choice but because economic 
factors will so decide. Here let us ask again: What will be the American 
family of the future? The author personally things that the American 
family will disintegrate completely. Economics and freedom have al¬ 
ready limited the American family to the mother, the father and one 
or two children—and there is an unconfessed tendency to get rid of 
these children by putting them in nurseries, kindergartens, play¬ 
grounds, and boarding schools. All the interest is centered in the couple 
itself, and many of the couples are childless. We are treading here on 
dangerous ground; social hypocrisy will tend to deny these facts. Ameri 
cans are supposed to love children; but, suspiciously enough, families 
have shrunk to one child, and this child is sent to school even before 
he can talk. A family of five or six children is unusual in the Unite 
States today, and in spite of all the abstract love for children no lan - 

lord would rent his house to such a family. 

Well, then, if the couple is going to be the family of the future, 

we shall have to revise all moral values and accept the facts as they 
are. Moralizing does not do any good here; society will not be any t e 
better or any the worse for it. If we in Latin America are going to 
imitate the American mode of living-as the writer believes we are-we 
must know what the changes are and be prepared for them^Social 
hypocrisy is also very strong there; moreover, no evolution is obtained 
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without criticism and attacks from the consecrated institutions and from 
conservative people. 

To repeat: Latin America aims at obtaining a cosmopolitan culture, 
she has turned her back on the past, and—like the United States—she 
does not live on traditions but creates new cultural values day by day. 



Chapter VIII 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


THE NEGRO FAMILY 


The evolution of the Negro family in the United States 
has a special significance for the science of culture. Within the short 
space of one hundred and fifty years, the Negro family has telescoped 
the age-long evolution of the human family. 1 On the basis of concrete 
factual materials it is possible to trace the evolution of the Negro 
family from its roots in human nature to a highly institutionalized form 
of human association. During the course of its evolution, the Negro 
family has been forced to adjust itself to different forms of social organi¬ 
zation and to the stresses and strains of modem civilization. In studying 
the adjustments which the Negro family has made to these changes, 
it is possible to gain a clearer understanding of the relation of human 
motivations to culture. Moreover, the evolution of Negro family life 
not only has provided addditional evidence of the primary importance 
of the family in the transmission of culture but also has shown the 
role of the family in the building of new cultures. 


UNDER THE INSTITUTION OF SLAVERY 

As a result of the manner in which the Negro was enslaved, the 
Negro’s African cultural heritage has had practically no effect on the 
evolution of his family life in the United States. The slave traders along 
the coast of Africa who were primarily interested in healthy young 
Negroes—generally males—had no regard for family relationships. In 
fact, the human cargo which they collected were the remnants of vari 
ous tribes and clan organizations. The manner in which men and 
women were packed indiscriminately in slave ships during the Mi e 

i See the writer’s The Negro Family in the United States (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1939). 
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Passage tended to destroy social bonds and tribal distinctions. Then 
the process of "breaking” the Negroes into the slave system in the West 
Indies, where they often landed before shipment to the colonies and 
the United States, tended to efface the memories of their traditional 
culture. In the colonies and later in the southern United States, the 
slaves were widely scattered on comparatively small plantations where 
there was little opportunity to reknit social bonds or regenerate the 
African culture. 

^Doubtless memories of African culture regarding mating survived, 
but these memories became meaningless in the New World. The mat¬ 
ing or sexual associations which Negroes formed on American soil 
were largely in response to their natural impulses and the conditions 
of the new environment. There was, first, a lack of females in the s lave 
populatio n until the 1830’s, and this caused the slaves in some sections 
to seek satisfaction of their sexual hunger among Indian women. Then 
there was the discipline of the plantation or the arbitrary will of the 
masters which regujated sexual association and the selection of mates 
among the slaves. Thus it came about that sexual selection and mating 
were no longer culturally defined or regulated by African mores. 

Nevertheless, the re was sel ection ofjnaies o n the basis of spontan e¬ 
ous impulses and mutual attracti on. There was the wooing of females 
by juries who attempted to win their favor by gifts and expression s 
of affection. The stability of these matings was dependent largely upon 
the temperanieiits_of the mates and th e strength o f the mutual attrac- 
tion and_affection. Where the mates were inclined or were permitted 
to live together as husband and wife, mutual sympathies and under¬ 
standing developed as the result of habitual association. Pregnancy 
and offspring sometimes resulted in the breaking of bonds, but they 
often provided a new bond of sympathy and common interest. A com- 
/ mon interest in the relationship was more likely to develop where 
there were mutual services and the sharing of benefits, as for example 
m the cultivation of a garden. Under such c onditions the Negro fa mily 
acgmiadjli^charact ^f a natural organization in that it was based 

primarily uponJmmanJmpu lses and individual wishes rather th» r 
upon Jaw and the mores^ 

Under favorable conditions the family as a natural organization 

Sle fa° nS I bf Stabili !. y t™ 8 SlaVery ' ^ first 4>irement 
for stable family life among the slaves was, of course, that the family 

groups should not b^brpkenup through sale or arbitrary action nn the 
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part of the masters. Where the plantation became a settled way of life 
and a social as well as an economic institution, the integrity of the slave 
family was generally respected by the masters. Moreover, the social 
relations which grew up facilitated the process by which the Negro 
took over the culture of the whites. The close association between 
whites and Negroes, often from childhood, enabled the slaves to take 
over the language, manners, and ideas of the masters. These close con¬ 
tacts were enjoyed by the slaves who worked in and about the master’s 
house. On many plantations the masters provided religious and moral 
instruction for the slaves. The moral supervision included, in some 
cases at least, the chaperonage of the female slaves. It was through 
those channels that the white man’s ideas and sentiments in regard to 
sex and family relations were communicated to the slaves. These cul¬ 
tural advantages, which were restricted mainly to the house servant, 
became the basis of social distinctions among the slaves. The house 
servants enjoyed a certain prestige in the slave society which grew up 
about the Negro quarters. 

In the division of labor on the plantation there was some opportunity 
for the expression of talents and intelligence. This was especially true 
in regard to the black mechanics who were so necessary to the main¬ 
tenance of self-sufficiency of the plantation. Often it was the son of a 
favored house servant who was apprenticed to a craftsman to learn a 
trade. In becoming a skilled craftsman or mechanic the intellectual 
powers as well as the manual dexterity of the slave were improved. 
In addition, because of his skill he was accorded recognition by the 
master and acquired a higher status among the slaves. The recogni¬ 
tion which was accorded the personality of the skilled craftsman was 
reflected in his pride in his workmanship. What was more important 
was that it was a moralizing influence which was reflected in the family 
life of the skilled artisans. The skilled mechanic often assumed the 
conventional role of husband and father and was recognized as the 
head of his family. The fruits of his skill, so far as a premium was placed 
upon good performance, were often shared with his family. Conse¬ 
quently, these family groups, which were without the support of law, 
often achieved the solidarity and stability of a legally sanctioned 

family. . , 

The development of family life described above represents die de¬ 
velopment of the slave family under the most favorable conditions. 
Among the vast majority of slaves, the Negrojnothfifj^ 
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m ost stable and dependable element during the entire period of slaver y. 
With a benevolent maste^-the slave family was often dispersed when 
the plantation was sold or an estate was settled. With indifferent or 
cruel masters the slave family was constantly being broken up and its 
members scattered. But in either case some regard had to be shown 
for the bond between the Negro mother and her children. The masters’ 
economic interest in the survival of the children caused them tcTrecog- 
/ nize the dependence of the young children upon the mother. Then, too, 
the 'malter, whether out of humanity or self interest, was compelled 
to respect the mother’s often fierce attachment to her children. Wher¬ 
ever the charge that slave mothers were indifferent to their offspring 
has any factual support it can be explained by the forced pregnancies 
and harsh experiences attending motherhood. Most of the evidence 
indicates that the slave mother was devoted to her children and made 
tremendous sacrifices for their welfare. She was generally the recog ¬ 
nized heac Lflf the family group . She was the mistres s of the cabin, 
to which the “ husband” o r father often made only weekly visit s. Under 
such circumstances a maternal family group took form and the tra dition 
of theJ MegiQ .woman’s re sponsibility for her family took rnn f 
The development of the maternal family among the slaves was fur¬ 
ther encouraged by the sexual association between blacks and whites. In 
the cities, where slaves moved about freely and there were many free 
Negroes, the sexual relations between Negro women and white men 
were casual and often of a debased character. But it was not only in the 
cities that the races mixed. Although there is no way of measuring 
the extent of the sexual association between slaveholders and slaves, 
there is abundant evidence of concubinage and polygamy on the part 
of the masters. The character of the sexual associations between the 
two races ran the gamut of human relationships. At one extreme the 
slave^woman or Negro woman was used to satisfy a fleeting impulse. 
^Afthe other extreme the sexual association was supported by personal 
attachment and deep sentiment. In the latter case, the white father in 
rare instances might assume the role of a father which lacked only a 
legal sanction. Nevertheless, because of the ideas and sentiments em¬ 
bodied in the institution of slavery, the Negro or mulatto mother re¬ 
mained the responsible and stable head of the family group. On the 
other hand, it was from such associations that the free Negro popula¬ 
tion continued to increase until the Civil War. 
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THE FAMILY AMONG THE FREE NEGROES 

The free Negro population increased steadily from the time when 
Negroes were first introduced into the Virginia colony in 1619. For 
three or four decades the servitude of the Negroes was limited to seven 
years, as in the case of white servants. Even after the status of the Negro 
servants became one of perpetual servitude, or slavery, the free Negro 
population continued to increase. The increase in the free Negro popu¬ 
lation came from five sources: (1) children bom of free colored par¬ 
ents; (2) mulatto children bom of free colored mothers; (3) mulatto 
children bom of white servants and of free white women; (4) children 
of free Negro and Indian parentage; and (5) manumitted slaves. 2 
Although it is not possible to know the increase in the free Negro 
population through each of these sources, it appears that the manumis¬ 
sion of slaves was relatively the most important source. Slaves achieved 
freedom through manumission both because of the action of their 
owners and because oTtheir own effort s. A large number of the white 
fathers emancipated their mulatto offspring; as a result about three- 
eighths of the free Negroes were mulattoes, as compared with only one- 
twelfth of the slave population. In numerous cases the white fathers 
provided for the economic welfare and education of their colored off¬ 
spring. Sl aves were able to becom e free thmngh thpir nwn effort^ espe¬ 
cially in Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, where the economic 
basis of slavery was being undermined. In these areas skilled artisans 
were permitted to hire out their time and save enough money to buy 
their freedom. Whether they were freed because of their relation to 
their white masters or because of their own efforts, the free_Negroes 
possessed certain cultural advantages which were reflectecL in_their 
famdjLiife. 

It was among t he free Negro es that th e famil y first acquired anjn- 
stitutional character. This was possible primarily because the free 
Negroes were able to estahlishJamily life on a secure economiciopnda- 
tion. In the southern cities_the free Negroes had a secure position in 
tfieeconomic organization. Partly on the basis of wea lth an d occupa^ 
tion, a cla ss system pmprged amon g the frep Negro e s . Among the 
wealthier free c olored families in Louisiana and in Charleston, some 
of vvliom were themselves slaveholders, the f amily was _sj nula r to t h a t 

2 John H. Russell, The Free Negro in Virginia (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1913). PP- 4 °' 4 I * 
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of t-hp ^yhite slaveho lders. It was p atriarch al in or ganiza tion and the 
status of women was simila r to that of the women amon g the white 
slaveholding class. Moreover, these families were founded upon tradi¬ 
tions which had been built up over several generations. Those tradi¬ 
tions were a measure, in a sense, of the extent to which the Negro had 
assimilated the American cultural h eritag e. 

It has already been pointed out how the house servants and the slave 
artisans had been able because of their favored position to take over 
American culture. Here it should be pointed out how the free Negroes, 
who had come largely from these groups, incorporated the American 
culture and transmitted it through their families to succeeding gen¬ 
erations. Because of their relationship to the white race the mulattoes 
generally had a conception of themselves different from that of the 
pure-blooded Neg ro. Where they were favored by their white fathers, 
the close association with their fathers or their position in theTousehold 
enabled them to take over th^ attitudes and sentiments as well as th e 
ov ert behavior of the fat hef^^s freedmen with some economic com¬ 
petence or with a mechanical skill which afforded a good income, they 
were able to maintain a way of life that accorded with their conception 
of tl^emselves and with the patterns of behavior taken over from the 
whites/This led to the beginning of an institutional life within the free 
colored communities similar to that in the white communities. The 
free Negroes established schools, churches, literary societies, and or¬ 
ganizations for mutual aid."The families with traditions formed the 
core of the organized social life in the free Negro communities. Not only 
did these families give support to the institutional life, but they were 
supported in turn by the institutions of the community .^Although 
it is true that because of social isolation the culture of the free Negroes 
ecame provincial and ingrown, it nevertheless provided a heritage for 

thPir rhl Iri rar\ v O 


OiyEL- WAR AND EMANCIPATION 

c' 1 ?'*?™ 1 'S 1 31,11 emand P ati °n create d a crisis in th e family life 
of the Negro This crisis affected the free I^Tfo^iKTas well as the 
slave family It tended to destroy whate^rTmElii^the slave family 
had achieved under the slave regime. It tore the free Negro family from 
Its moonngs in a society where it occupied a privileged position Ze 

tr “ e r e ^ s ' a r H and ^ was r N S: 

y meet this crisis? How was its organization and stability influ- 
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enced by its new relation to American culture? How, specifically, was 
its role or function in mediating American culture to the Negro affected 
by the Negro’s new relation to American life? These are some of the 
questions which we shall attempt to answer in the present chapter. 

As the Unio n arm ies penetrated jhe Sou th, the pla ntation reg ime 
was disrupte d and the sl aves were uprooted from their customary way 
of liFeTThousands of Negroes flocked to army camps and to the cities; 
thousands joined the march of Sherman to the sea. The disorder and 
confusion were a test of the strength and chara cter of family ti es. In 
many cases thg Tamily~tie$ which were supported only by habit and 
custom were brokenTNegro men deserted their families and even some 
Negro mothers deserted their children. On the other hand, many 
fathers took their families with them when they went in search of 
fr eedo m. Many Negroes went in seach of relatives from.whom they had 
been separated through sale while they were slaves^QThroughout this 
chaotic situation, the Negro mother held the family group together and 
supported her children^This devotion was based pardy upon her tra¬ 
ditional role and partly upon the deep emojional attachment to her 
youn g thar w as evoked in the face of dan gefT 

ie northern missionarie£)vho wenKsouth to establish schools and 
hospitaTTandTo~assist tfre'Negro during his first steps in freedom were 
faced with the problems of the Negro fajpily. They encouraged the 
Negro to get a legal sanction for his marital re lations and t o_settle 
down to orderly mo nogamou s marriage. They had to contend with the 
confusion which slavery had caused by the selling away of “husbands 
who returned to claim “wives” who had “ married” other men.TTen 
there was the problem of giving the Negro husband and father a status 
in family relations which he had not enjoyed during slavery. Thejnis- 
sionaries de pended chiefly upon exhortation and moralizing to estab¬ 
lish conventional m arita l_and fa milial relations among di e freedmen. 

^These meTKods had some effect but they did not determine the future 
development of the Negro family. The course of that development was 
determined by the dominant economic and social forces in the South 

as well as by the social heritage of the freedmen. 

When conditions became settled in the South the landless an 
illiterate freedman had to seciue^aJudng on a modified form of the 
plantation system. Concessi ons h ad to be ma de to the freedm an in view 
of his new status . One of the concessions affectecT the £amily_OJg aniza ' 
tion. The slave quarters were broken up and the Negroes were no 
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longer forced t o work in gangs . Each family group moved off by itself 
to a place where it could lead a separate existence. In the contracts 
which the Negroes made with their landlords, the Negro father and 
husband found a substantial support for his new status in family rela¬ 
tions. Sometimes the wife as well as the husband made her cross for 
her signature to the contract, but more often it was the husband who 
assumed responsib ility for the new econ omic rela tion with the white 
landlord. Masculine authority in the family was even more firmly 
established when the Ne gro undertook to bu y a f arm. Moreover, his 
new economic relationship to the land created a materi al interest in his 
family. As the head of the family he directed the labor of his wife and 
children and became c oncerned with the disciplin e of his children, who 
were to-succeed hi m as owners of the land. 

4 s the result of emancipation the Negro was thrown into competi¬ 
tion'wiSi the poor whites. At the same time he became estranged from 
the former slaveholding class, and the sympathetic relations which 
had been built up during slavery were destroyed. Since the nature of 
the contacts between whites and blacks was changed, the character 
of the process of acculturation was changed. The estrangement between 
the whites and blacks was inevitable when the color caste was estab¬ 
lished in the South. If the democratic aims set up during the Recon¬ 
struction Period had been achieved, this estrangement would not 
have occurred. But where race was made the basis of status the Negroes 
in defense withdrew from the whites and suspected even their at¬ 
tempts to help the freedmen. Consequently, there came into existence 
two separate social worlds and, as far as spatial separation permitted, 
two separate communities. Since the Negro’s personal life was 
oriented toward the separate Negro world, he derived his values from 
that world. The patterns of behavior and ideals which he took over 
from the white man were acquired generally through formal imitation 
of people outside his social world. In their social isolation the majority 

of Negroes were forced to draw upon the meager social heritage which 
they had acquired during slavery. 

In the world of the Negro folk in the rural areas of the South there 
grew up a family system that met the needs of the environment. Many 
of the ideas concerning sex relations and mating were carried over 
rom slavery. Consequently, the family lacked an institutional char¬ 
acter, since legal marriage and family traditions did not exist among a 
large ajcgonjj thejypulation. The family groups origi^ted in the 
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mating of young people who regarded sex relations outs ide of ma rriage 
as no rmalbehavior. When jnegnancv resulted, the child was taken into 
the mother’s family group. Generally the family group to which the 
mother belonged had originated in a similar fashion. During the dis¬ 
order following slavery a woman after becoming pregnant would 
assume the responsibility of motherhood. From time to time other 
children were added to the family group through more or less per- 
mahehf^n’farT-iage ’’ with one or more men. Sometimes the man might 
bring his child or children to the family groujvpr some orphaned child 
or the child of a relative might be included. Thus the family among a 
large section of the Negro population became a sort of a morphou s 
group held together by t he feelings an d com mon interests that mi ght 
deve op in the same household during the struggle for existenc e. 

TronTtKe~stahdpoint of marriage statistics the rural Neg ro population 
has shown a large percentag e of illegitimacy. But these statistics have 
little meaning if they are not related to the f olkways regarding_sex and 
marriage relations which have grown up in tho se isolated rural a reas. 
THe type of sex and marital relations which have been described does 
n ot ind icate-tha t -se x -relations havejjeen pro miscuous and ^fjee_£rom 
controls. There has been, in the first place, the general recognition of 
the obligation of the mother to her children. In fact, pregnancy has 
been regarded as a phase of the maturing or fulfillment of the function 
of a woman. On the other hand, marriage meant subordination to a man 
or theformation of a new type ofjeJationshij^Often, therefore, when a 
girl became pregnant and the man wanted to marry her, the girl’s 
mother objected. Later the girl might marry the father of her child or 
some other man. But this meant forming a partnership in working a 
farm together and assuming other obligations. In a society of this type 
th e mothe r continued to occupy a domina nt positi onin the family. The 
gmndmnther -enjoyed an even m ore important po s itio n and has always 
'oeen a leading figure in the Negro family ! 

^Statistics have always shown a large number of Negro families with 
women as heads. These statistics have reflected the conditions de¬ 
scribed above. It appears that about tejvper cent of the Negro families 
in the rural areas, as compared with about thiijtyi^£i_C£nt in urban 
areas, have had women as heads. This difference is doubtless due to 
the fact that in the rural areas of the South the Negro man and the 
woman with her children need each other more in the struggle for 
existence than do those in the city. In fact, the stability of these family 
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f 'groups in the rural areas has depended largely upon the co-operation 
, of man and woman in the struggle for a livelihood. As the result of this 
1 co-operation, deep sentiments and attachments have developed not 
only between spouses but also between the fathers an d the ir children. 
This has caused these family groups to have on the whole the stability 
of conventional family groups. 

Not all rural Negro communities in the South have been character¬ 
ized by the simple mores described above. The rural Negro commu¬ 
nities have differed greatly, the differences being dependent upon both 
economic and cultural factors. Where, outside the plantation area, 
the Negro has been able to acquire land and a higher economic status, 
the family has achieved an organization closely resembling the Amer¬ 
ican pattern. The economic factor, however, has not been the sole 
determinant of this difference. In the areas outside the plantation region 
the Negro has never been so isolated biologically, mentally, and so¬ 
cially as in that section. Dating from the time of slavery, the Negro 
in those outside areas, as we have pointed out, has lived in closer asso¬ 
ciation with the whites and has enjoyed some opportunity for self¬ 
development. When the Negro began his career as a freedman, there¬ 
fore, he had a richer cultural heritage as well as a greater opportunity 
for economic development than the Negro in the plantation South. 
Nevertheless, the high percentage of landownership among the fam¬ 
ilies outside the plantation area has provided a basis for a stable family 
life. As we have seen, it has encouraged the growth of a patriarchal 
family system. Moreover, the church and other institutions in these 
communities have supported conventional family mores. Illegitimacy 

and unlegalized marriage relations have not been tolerated as amono the 
isolated plantation folk. 


The progressive stabilization of Negro family life continued throuoh- 
out the nineteenth century and during the first decade of the twen¬ 
tieth This process was associated with a gradual increase in home- 
and landownership and has involved the intermarriage of the stable 
elements among the descendants of free Negroes with the more am¬ 
bitious and successful freedmen with a background of slavery. The 
descendants of the free Negroes brought to these unions a rich cultural 
heritage and the ambitious descendants of slaves brought new aspira- 

T d fi " CW 0U, ' 0O , k Z life - ° Ut of this P rocess therc ™erged a 

class stratification of the Negro population which was based largely 
upon social distinctions, the principal one of which was the tradition 
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of a stable and conventional family life. In placing a high value upon 
a stable and conventional family life, these elements in the Negro pop¬ 
ulation were safeguarding the chief means through which the gains 
of the Negro in civilization were preserved and transmitted to future 
generations. 

URBANIZATION AND NEGRO FAMILY LIFE 

So far the discussion of the Negro family has been concerned 
mainly with the family in the agricultural South, where nine-tenths of 
the Negro population was concentrated until the first decade of the 
present century. Around the opening of the century the drift of rural 
Negroes to southern cities had begun to attract attention. Then came 
the mass migrations to northern cities during and following the First 
World War, and these dramatized the accelerated urbanization of the 
Negro population. 

In the hundreds of towns and cities of the South, the Negro family 
had taken shape and the rural folk culture was attempting to adjust 
itself to new conditions. Many Negro women had been attracted to 
these urban areas because of the chance to gain a living in domestic 
service. Sometimes they carried their illegitimate as well as their legit¬ 
imate offspring with them. The freedom from familial and community 
controls sometimes meant the sloughing off of the responsibilities of 
motherhood, and the sexual freedom of the rural areas lost much of its 
harmless character. Sex expression tended to become a purely individ¬ 
ualistic affair in which the hedonistic element became the chief end. 
Yet the family continued to survive among the majority of the popula¬ 
tion in these towns and cities. Here its maternal character was even 
more conspicuous than among the rural folk, not only as a result of 
the high rate of illegitimacy but also because of desertion on the part 
of the male head of the family. Amid the general demoralization of 
family life in these urban areas, there were enclaves of families which 
because of deeply rooted traditions, maintained conventional family 

life and held themselves aloof from the masses. 

The effects of an urban environment upon the Negro family were 
accentuated among the masses who migrated to the metropolitan areas 
of the North. The inadequacy of the sex and familial folkways and 
mores which had given stability to life in the rural South was revealed 
in the problems of the Negro family in the city. First, there was the 
problem of illegitimacy. As we have seen, illegitimacy was not neces- 
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sarily a social problem among the isolated folk in the rural South. It 
did not violate the mores and the ideal of motherhood, for there women 
enjoyed a certain social sanction in any case. In an urban environment 
sex and motherhood were given a new social definition. The bearing 
of children was an economic burden which placed a handicap upon the 
mother as well as upon the family group in the severe struggle for 
existence. Then, too, the community, through neighbors, schoolteach¬ 
ers, social workers, and others, frowned upon unmarried motherhood 
and defined it as immoral. As a consequence the unmarried mother’s 
behavior lost its naive character. Her growing sophistication with the 
ways of city life, together with the economic burden of childbearing 
and the moral disapproval of the community, changed her attitude 
toward motherhood. Although this resulted in much demoralization, 
it should not be overlooked that the new stimuli of the city awakened 
the imagination of men and women, and the romantic element be¬ 
came involved in the sex experience. 

Desertion on the part of the husband and father has been another 
serious problem of the Negro family in the city. In the rural South 
fathers had often deserted their families when they had gone to work 
in turpentine and lumber camps or in the cities. When Negroes began 
migrating to the North, it was sometimes the man who went first, 
with the idea of sending for his wife and children. Once in the en¬ 
vironment of the city, however, the father or husband developed new 
interests and formed new sexual associations. Even when the husband 
or father brought his wife or family to the city, he often deserted 
them. Though in many cases of desertion the couple had not been 
legally married, nevertheless desertion on the part of the man was 
equivalent to the breaking of marital ties. Desertion meant that the 
community of interests and the sympathies which had held families 
together in the rural South were dissolved in the cities. Moreover, the 
social control exercised by the church and lodge and neighborhood 
opinion no longer existed in the city. Desertion revealed one of the chief 
weaknesses of this type of family: the absence of family traditions 
deeply rooted in the mores of the group. The informal breaking of 
legal marriage ties and the confused notions concerning the marital 
status and divorce tended to emphasize how much the family folkways of 

relation? 31115 diffCred fr ° m thC American mores gaming marital 

The inadequacy of the type of family organization to which the 
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migrant was accustomed resulted in much juvenile delinquency. Al¬ 
though juvenile delinquency in our cities is primarily a community 
problem, the widespread juvenile delinquency among the children of 
Negro migrants has resulted largely from the failure of the family. The 
poverty of the Negro has required many mothers to seek employment 
outside the home. As we have pointed out, in a third of the Negro 
families in the cities the mother has been the sole head of the family. 
Consequently, Negro children have been denied the supervision of 
their parents. Even in families where the father has been present, there 
has been no cultural heritage that could be communicated to the chil¬ 
dren. The folk culture, which these families have brought from the 
South, lost its meaning in the cities of the North. However much these 
families attempted to isolate their children from the influences of the 
cities, they could not prevent them from being affected by the public 
school. 

Although the public school has contributed to the disorganization of 
the Negro folk culture in the city, it has also brought the Negro into 
contact with the larger American culture and thereby helped in the 
reorganization of his family life. The reorganization of family life, 
however, has not been achieved merely by the acquisition of new ideas 
concerning family life. The new ideas have only become effective in 
behavior when they were related to changed economic and social con¬ 
ditions. In the northern metropolis the occupational differentiation of 
the Negro population has been accelerated. As the Negro man has be¬ 
come an industrial worker and has no longer been dependent entirely 
upon domestic service and casual unskilled labor, he has become sub¬ 
ject to a discipline that has affected his home life. The fact that he has 
received a higher and a more steady remuneration has enabled him to 
assume full responsibility for the support of his family. As a conse¬ 
quence, he has received more recognition as the head of the family and 
as such has taken more interest in his children, whom he has wanted to 
see “get ahead" as a result of greater educational opportunities. 

The occupational differentiation of the Negro population has be¬ 
come the basis of a new class structure in northern Negro commu¬ 
nities. Since the increased occupational differentiation has been due in 
part to the varied needs of these more or less segregated Negro com¬ 
munities, the social distinctions and the class structure have reflected 
certain peculiarities of the segregated Negro world. Before the mass 
migrations there had been small groups of Negro families-generally o 
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free ancestry and of mixed blood—who constituted an upper social class. 
The social position of these families was not determined so much by 
their occupation and income as by their cultural heritage and the 
traditions of conventional family life. Sometimes in the face of the on¬ 
slaught of the uncouth southern migrants who threatened their way of 
life, they retreated into an isolated circle of friends. On the other 
hand, the migrants with their new economic, political, and educational 
opportunities and their awakened ambitions competed for a place in 
the Negro world. In the fierce competition of urban life many of the 
old social distinctions lost their meaning and new standards of be¬ 
havior and symbols of status came into existence. Such new marks of 
distinction as money, education, and power were essentially the same 
as those in the larger American culture, but the isolation of the Negro 
had given them relatively a different value. Therefore, in studying the 
changes in the character of the Negro family, it is necessary to relate 
them to the organization and culture of the Negro community. 

The Negro community reveals three fairly well-defined classes. 3 At 
the bottom of the social pyramid is the lower class. Among this class 
family life is a precarious affair, having no roots either in a fixed habita¬ 
tion and a secure income or in a traditional culture. The lower-class 
families are usually concentrated in slum areas and depend upon in¬ 
comes derived from casual employment in the least desirable occupa¬ 
tions. Because of the uncertain employment of the men, the women, 
who find less difficulty in securing employment, occupy a dominant 
position in the family. The marital relations among this class are un¬ 
stable even when there has been legal marriage. When no children are 
involved the women are as mobile as the men, but when there are 
children the mother struggles to hold the family together. It is in this 
class that the socialization of the child has been based mainly upon the 
exigencies of daily living involving the interaction of the parents and 
their child. This interaction consists mainly in the expression of emo¬ 
tional reactions and in the impulsive behavior of the members of the 
unstable household toward each other. These reactions are generally 

uninfluenced by a cultural tradition or by the cultural patterns of the 
American community. 

Because of improvement in economic and educational opportuni¬ 
ty, there has evolved in these communities a middle class, which is 
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differentiated from the lower class primarily because of its stable and 
conventional family life. These stable and conventional families form 
the core of the institutional life of the Negro community. Because of 
their attempt to maintain a conventional family life, much emphasis 
is placed upon respectability. Some of these families have escaped from 
the lower-class status; thus they may become the source of a tradition 
of conventional familial relations which is passed on to their children. 
Often, however, these middle-class families have a tradition of conven¬ 
tional family life which has its roots in the South. In fact, it is the 
families with some social heritage and with traditions of a stable family 
life which are most able to withstand the disintegrating effects of the 
urban environment. 

The upper layer of the middle class merges with the upper class. The 
more successful members of the middle class have tended to become 
differentiated from the lower layer of the middle class and to marry into 
the upper class. As members of the upper class, which consisted orig¬ 
inally of the mixed-blood Negroes with free ancestry, have lost their 
prejudices toward other Negroes, they have intermarried with the 
latter. They have brought to these marriages deeply rooted traditions 
of conventional family life and a social heritage of civilized behavior. 
Since the traditions in these families were rooted in an agrarian society 
and a former age, they have lost some of their meaning and significance. 
Consequently, such values as professional success, wealth, and con¬ 
spicuous consumption have tended to supplant the older values. Al¬ 
though the Negro upper class that is emerging in the cities does not 
possess the great wealth of the white upper class, its members often 
display in their behavior all the well-known characteristics of the 
nouveau riche. Their pattern of family life is also becoming similar to 

that of the American white upper class. 

Although there are more or less segregated Negro communities in 
northern cities, the social and cultural isolation of the Negro is break¬ 
ing down, because the Negro is being integrated into the life of e 
modern metropolis. As an industrial worker the Negro is being in 
tegrated not only into industry but also into the unions and is pat 
ticipating increasingly in the social activities of the unions. Similarly, 
as he gains in professional efficiency he is participating more in the i e 
of the professional classes. This has resulted in a change in his status 
and in his assumption of new responsibilities. The new habits an 
new outlook on life gained from these associations are becoming a 
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part of the Negro’s family traditions. Thus the family continues to be 
the chief means by which the gains which the Negro has made in 
civilization are mediated to succeeding generations. Nevertheless, only 
through intermarriage, which still is not approved generally by either 
Negroes or whites, will the Negro’s assimilation of culture be com¬ 
pleted. 


THE NEGRO FAMILY AND MODERN CIVILIZATION 

Although this discussion has been concerned with the Negro family 
in American civilization, it has a broader significance. The problems 
which the Negro family has encountered in its development involve 
problems of acculturation and assimilation which Negroes and other 
peoples in the world must face today as a result of the impact of Western 
civilization. In the United States the Negro was placed in a peculiar 
position with reference to Western civilization because he was prac¬ 
tically stripped of his traditional culture. There was scarcely any op¬ 
portunity for cultural conflicts to develop here as in other parts of the 
world. 4 His ability to acquire the American culture was dependent 
mainly upon the character of his association with the whites. Where 
the association was close and the races mingled their blood, the process 
of acculturation was rapid and thoroughgoing. When the close associa¬ 
tion of the races alone was responsible for the rapid acculturation of the 
Negro, it was usually because he had been taken into the white family 
from childhood; the cultural heritage which he thus acquired was dien 
passed on through the family which he later established. When die 
mingling of the blood facilitated the taking over of the culture of the 
whites, it was because of the quasi-family groups which were formed 
that the culture of the whites became a part of the traditions of the 
Negroes. In either case it was the family which played the primary role 
in the process of acculturation.. 

But, as we have seen, the great masses of Negroes never enjoyed 
close contact with the whites. As a result there came into existence a 
folk culture, one of the main features of which was the natural family 
organization that grew out of the tie between mother and child and the 
habitual association of men and women in the same household. Though 
this family organization functioned efficiently among the rural folk in 
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the South, it went to pieces under the impact of modem urban life. Its 
failure in the urban environment was the result not of economic fac¬ 
tors alone but mainly of the lack of deeply rooted family traditions 
which could provide the basis of family discipline and an orderly fam¬ 
ily life. The absence of family traditions has affected the personality and 
work habits of the Negro and has been an important factor in the high 
crime and delinquency rates among Negroes. 

In the reorganization of Negro family life in an urban environment, 
the cultural heritage of the more favored families has been one of their 
principal assets. At the same time, for the masses of Negroes the op¬ 
portunity to gain an adequate livelihood has strengthened the father’s 
position in the family and created an interest in his children. Because 
of the educational opportunities in the urban environment, his chil¬ 
dren have been able to take over the culture of the new environment, 
and where there were economic opportunities his children have lived 
according to their new conceptions of life. 

The process which we have described has involved a tremendous 
waste of human life and human energy, as well as a vast amount of 
social and personal disorganization. This has been an inevitable con¬ 
sequence of the Negro’s struggle to survive in a civilization based upon 
laisse z faire and competition. The very fact that the Negro has sur¬ 
vived is an indication of his success in adopting the culture of the 
whites or of the fact that the Negro has found within the white man s 
culture a satisfying life and a faith in his future. His future survival 
in a highly mobile and urbanized society must be accomplished on a 
different basis from that in the past, for the traditional folk culture is 
inadequate to meet the demands of modem urban civilization. In this 
process there will be, as there has been in the past, an interplay of 
economic and cultural factors. In the urban even more than in the 
mral environment decent housing and an adequate income will be 
necessary for survival. These are basic requirements for a stable and 
orderly family life which will insure the socialization of the child and 
transmit the culture of the society—the two primary functions of the 
family. Many Negro families, like other families in our urban civiliza¬ 
tion, may need the support—both economic and social—of the com¬ 
munity to carry on the primary function of the family. 



Chapter IX 
RUTH BENEDICT 


THE FAMILY: GEHUS AMERICANUM 

A great many people today speak as if the family were 
in some special sort of danger in our times. We hear a great deal about 
“saving the family” and about “preserving the home.” Authors and lec¬ 
turers describe how the family is threatened by divorce, or by mothers 
who work outside of the home, or by unemployment, or by lack of re¬ 
ligious training of children. Each of them, depending on his experience 
in his own home and on his observations in the families he knows, selects 
something which he thinks should be changed—or should be preserved— 
and says that, if this or that were done, the family would be “saved.” 

To an anthropologist such phrasings are dangerously misleading. He 
has studied the family among naked savages and in contemporary civil¬ 
izations and he knows that it has survived in all human societies known 
in the record of mankind. Just as surely he knows that the family takes 
all kinds of different forms. It is not merely that unlettered primitive 
nomads have family arrangements different from Western industrial 
nations; even in Western nations around the Adantic shores the family 
differs profoundly. The ethics of marriage, the specific close emotional 
ties which the family fosters, the disciplines and freedoms for the child, 
the nature of the dependency of the children upon the parents, even the 
personnel which makes up the family-all these differ in Western civil¬ 
ized nations. The anthropologist knows that the changes taking place 
in the home in any decade in any country do not mean that the family is 
nowabout to disintegrate under our eyes unless we do something about 
it. The problem as he states it is quite different: how do legal and cus¬ 
tomary arrangements in the family tally with the arrangements and 
premises of the whole way of life which is valued in any tribe or nation? 
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If, for instance, the father has a heavy, authoritarian hand upon his chil¬ 
dren, the anthropologist asks: Is this in keeping with authoritariansm in 
the state and in industry? Or is it at odds with a society which values 
non-authoritarianism and the pursuit of happiness? He asks the same 
kind of question about a nation’s laws of inheritance from father to son, 
about the divorce laws, about the architectural layout of the house, about 
the reasons that are given to children when they are told to be good. 

Customs enshrined in the family in any tribe or nation are likely to be 
sensitively adjusted to the values and customs of each particular people. 
This is no mystic correspondence; the persons who make up the family 
are the same people who are the citizens of that nation—the business 
men, the farmers, the churchgoers or non-churchgoers, the readers of 
newspapers, and the listeners to the radio. In all their roles they are 
molded more or less surely into a people with certain habits, certain 
hopes, and a certain esprit de corps. Americans come to share certain 
slogans, behavior, and judgments which differ from those of Frenchmen 
or Czechs. This is inevitable. And in the process the role of the family 
also becomes different. By the same token, just as economic and political 
changes occur over a period of time in the United States or in France or 
in Czechoslovakia, the family also changes. 

An anthropologist, therefore, when he reads about the failure of the 
family, finds in such criticism a somewhat special meaning. He re¬ 
members how often the family is made a convenient whipping boy 
among many peoples who disapprove of the way their world is going. He 
has seen it in Amazon jungles and on the islands of the Pacific. The 
author remembers an American Indian tribe which used to talk about 
the family in a most uncomplimentary fashion. They were a people who, 
not long before, had roamed over the great plains hunting buffalo and 
proving their courage by war exploits. Now they lived on a reservation, 
and tending crops was no adequate substitute for their old way of life. 
Their old economic arrangements of boastful gift giving, their political 
life, and their religious practices had either been destroyed by circum¬ 
stances or had lost their old meaningfulness. Life had become pointless 
to them. These men talked with gusto about the failure of the family- 
They said that in the family the children no longer learned manners, 
or religion, or generosity, or whatever it was the individual Indian fav¬ 
ored as a cure-all. The family, too, weighed a man down, they said; it 

was a burden to him. 

To the anthropologist studying this tribe, however, the fami y was 
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precisely the best arranged, most trustworthy institution in their whole 
culture. It was hard beset and it had not escaped the tragic effects of the 
general disintegration of tribal life, but it was what provided the warm, 
human ties and the dependable security which were left in that Indian 
tribe. The children were loved and cared for, the husbands and wives 
often had comfortable relations with each other, and family hospitality 
had a graciousness that was absent in more public life. At birth and 
marriage and death the family still functioned as an effective institution. 
And there seemed to be no man or woman of childbearing age who was 
not married or would not have preferred to be. 

The writer thinks of this Indian tribe when she hears Americans talk 
about the decay of the family. Instead of viewing the family with such 
alarm, suppose we look at it as it exists in this decade in this country and 
see how it is arranged to fulfill its functions in American schemes of life. 
Let us leave aside for the moment the questions of whether conditions 
are provided that would keep it from preventable overstrain and of 
whether as human beings we are able to get all the satisfaction we might 
out of this institution; let us consider only the arrangements of the 
family as we know it and how these fit in with our values and with the 
way we should like to plan our lives. 

Suppose we take marriage first. Marriage sets up the new family, and 
it seems to make a great deal of difference whether a society dictates that 
the new home shall be begun in tears and heartache or with rejoicing. 
Many human societies would not recognize a marriage without a wailing 
bride and a sullen groom. Often the bride has to be surrounded by her 
mourning women, who lament her coming lifelong separation from her 
parents and her brothers and sisters, as well as her future misery as she 
goes to work for her mother-in-law. Often they cut her long hair and 
remove her jewelry as a sign that she is now a worker and no longer allur¬ 
ing. The groom’s role, too, may be that of an unwilling victim. Often 
marriages are arranged by the parents without giving the two youno peo¬ 
ple any chance to know each other. ° 

All these circumstances are absent in marriage in the United States. 
The young people are hardly hampered in their choice of a mate; if 
occasionally parents deplore their choice, public opinion allows the 
young couple to outface them and expects the parents to accept the in¬ 
evitable with as much decency as they can muster. We expect that the 
bride and groom will be in love or will have chosen each other for rea¬ 
sons known to themselves. Whether they marry for love or for money 
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or to show they can win a sought-after mate from a rival, in any case 
they are making a personal choice and are not acting on command. Be¬ 
cause in every field of life American culture puts such a high value on 
this kind of freedom and so bitterly resents its curtailment in peace time, 
the fact that young people do make their own choice of a mate is an 
important and auspicious arrangement. The arranged marriage which is 
traditional in France or the careful class restrictions which have been 
observed in Holland would be difficult to manage in the United States. 
The wide range of choice of a mate and the fact that the young people 
make their own selection are conditions which could hardly be made 
more satisfactory for Americans with their particular habits and de¬ 
mands. 

After marriage, too, the new family has a wide range of choices about 
where to live, how the wife shall occupy herself, when to start a family, 
and a host of other important matters. Such freedom is extremely un¬ 
usual in the world. Sometimes the couple must live with the husband’s 
family, sometimes with the wife’s. Often in other countries, until one or 
two children are bom, the young man continues to work for his father 
and has no say about the farm or the flock and no money which he can 
control. But in the United States a young couple plans the family budget 
before the wedding and what they earn is theirs to spend. 

The way the new family in this country sets up its own separate home 
makes possible a rare and delightful circumstance: the two of them can 
have an incomparable privacy. No matter how hard it has been to ar¬ 
range for privacy before marriage, as soon as the wedding is over every¬ 
body expects them to have their own latch key and their own possessions 
around them. If they cannot manage this, they feel cheated and other 
people think something is wrong. It is the same if they have to give a 
home to a parent. In most civilized countries this is a duty to which as 
a good son and good daughter they are bound, but if it is necessary in 
the United States their friends and neighbors will regard them as ex¬ 
ceptionally burdened. Even the scarcity and high wages of domestic 
servants give the young family a greater privacy. Considering that they 
have chosen each other to their own liking, this privacy in the home is 
made in order to gratify them; the only problem is whether they can use 
it to their own happiness. 

When they cannot, and when they find that their choice of a mate 
was not fool-proof just because they made it on their own, there is in the 
United States great freedom to get a divorce. Our growing divorce rate 
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is the subject of much viewing-vvith-alarm; yet in a culture built as ours 
is on ever expanding personal choice, an important goal of which is the 
pursuit of happiness, the right to terminate an unhappy marriage is the 
other side of the coin of which the fair side is the right to choose one’s 
spouse. Weak and stunted individuals will of course abuse both privi¬ 
leges, yet it is difficult to see how divorce could consistently be denied in 
a culture like ours. Certainly if we accepted it more honestly as a neces¬ 
sary phase of our way of life, however sorrowful, and put honest effort 
and sympathy into not penalizing the divorced, we should be acting 
more appropriately and in our own best interests. At any rate, the high 
divorce rate in the United States is no attack on marriage, for it is pre¬ 
cisely the divorced—those who have failed in one or two attempts—who 
have the highest rate of marriage. Between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty-five not even the unmarried or the widowed marry at so great a 
rate as the divorced. 

Besides free choice and privacy, the American family has unusual po¬ 
tential leisure because of the labor-saving devices, prepared foods, and 
ready-made clothes available under modem conditions. The basic labor- 
saver is running water in the sink, and Americans have little idea how 
many millions of homes in civilized countries do not have it. Thus we 
are saved an endless round of drudgery that ties down women—and men 
also—in countries where homes have no running water, no gas and 
electricity, no farm tools but those which are driven into the earth by 
human hands or are swung in human arms, and no use of ready-made 
soaps and foods and clothes. Americans put high value on lessened 
drudgery, but they deprecate having free spaces of truly leisure time; the 
more time they save the more they fill up their days and nights with a 
round of engagements and complications. They are unwilling to admit 
that they have leisure, but the schedules of their lives prove clearly how 
much they have. 

Universal schooling in the United States also frees the family of many 
duties when children have come. It is hard for Americans to imagine 
the difference which regular school hours makes in a mother’s role. For 
a great part of the working day, American children are the responsi¬ 
bility of the teacher and not of the mother. As nursery schools spread 
over the country, younger and younger children get trained care outside 
the home and the mother’s labors are correspondingly relieved. As the 
children grow older the mother’s leisure increases, until finally she 
reaches that idle middle age with its round of card parties and clubs and 
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window shopping and movies which engross and waste the energy of so 
many millions of American women. Her husband is earning more 
money now than when he was younger, and her children have flown; 
she has a plethora of privileges and freedom and leisure. In one sense she 
has everything. 

It is obviously unfair to talk about the incomparable freedom from 
drudgery which the American home offers without emphasizing that 
interval of a few years when there is no leisure for the mother in the 
home—the years when the babies are little. In our great cities where each 
family is strange to all the others, a mother is likely to have to be baby 
tender every hour of the day, with no one to relieve her. Along with 
these duties she must do all her cooking and washing and cleaning. And, 
as all our magazines and women’s pages reiterate, she must make efforts 
to keep her husband. She must keep herself looking attractive, must keep 
up social contacts, and be a companion to him. To European wives this 
program looks formidable. “I was always told that American women 
were so free,” a Polish woman said to me, “but when I came here and 
saw how they had to mange with the babies and the house without any 
older women of the family to help, and then how they had to play 
around with their husbands in the evening to keep them happy, I de¬ 
cided I wouldn’t change places with them for anything. In Poland 
a woman doesn’t have to ‘keep’ her husband; it’s all settled when they’re 
married.” 

The striking fact about the nursery years in the United States is that 
in comparison with those in other countries they are so short and that 
nevertheless we do not really treat them as an interim. Mothers who are 
going through this period give remarkably little thought to the leisure 
that will come soon. They are often vocal enough about the turmoil of 
their present lives, and sometimes bitter, but the fact that the nursery 
years last so short a time in the United States and could be treated as an 
interim—like a professor’s going into the government during war time 
—is all too seldom part of their thinking. No doubt this is due in part to 
a lag in our culture, since even with our grandparents conditions were 
different; but in part it is a result of the sentiment which selects this pe¬ 
riod, no matter how short, as the fulfillment of a woman s chief duty in 
life. A social engineer looking at the family, however, would certainly 
put his major effort into better arrangements for the overburdene. 
mother during these years and into thinking about effecting some transi 
tion from this period into that next one during which, in the Unite 
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States, millions of women become idle parasites upon society—and dull 
and unhappy into the bargain. 

Another notable feature of the American family is its peculiarly non¬ 
authoritarian character. The old rules that a child should be seen and 
not heard and the adage, “Spare the rod and spoil the child,” are ana¬ 
chronistic in the United States; they are dispensed with even in immi¬ 
grant groups which honored them in their native country. The rule 
of the father over the family is still a reality in some European nations, 
but in the United States the mother is the chief responsible agent in 
bringing up her children; here the father’s opinions are something the 
children are more likely to play off against the mother’s, to their own 
advantage, rather than a court of last authority from which there is no 
appeal. Children take the noisy center of the stage at the breakfast table 
and in the living room in a way that is quite impossible in European 
countries. The fact that they are expected to know right from wrong in 
their tenderest years and to act upon it on their own is often commented 
on by European mothers who have lived here. A Dutch mother once 
spoke to the author about how hard we are on our children because we 
expect this of them; she said, "I don’t expect it of my children before 
they are seven; until then, I am there to see that they act correctly.” But 
an American mother expects a child of three or four to be a responsible 
moral agent, and she gives him great latitude in which to prove that he 
can manage his little affairs by himself. 

All this lack of strong authoritarianism in American families accords 
well with the values that are chiefly sought after in this country. No 
strong father image is compatible with our politics or our economics. We 
seek the opportunity to prove that we are as good as the next person, 
and we do not find comfort in following an authoritarian voice—in the 
state or in the home, from the landowner or the priest-which will issue 
a command from on high. We leam as children to measure ourselves 
against Johnny next door, or against Mildred whose mother our mother 
knows in church, and this prepares us for living in a society with 
strongly egalitarian ideals. We do not leam the necessity of submitting 
to unquestioned commands as the children of many countries do. The 
family in the United States has become democratic. 

These free-choice and non-authoritarian aspects of the family, alono 
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other civilized nations, to be quite well fitted to the role the family must 
play in a culture like the United States. This does not mean, however, 
that Americans capitalize to their own advantage upon all these con¬ 
sistently contrived arrangements which are institutionalized in the fam¬ 
ily as we know it. At the beginning of this essay two subjects were left 
for later discussion—how well our society protects the family from dan¬ 
gerous overstrain, and how well as human beings with special insights 
and blind spots we are able to get all the satisfactions we might out of our 
version of the home. These two subjects cannot be omitted. 

In spite of all our American sentiment about the home and the family, 
we do not show great concern about buttressing it against catastrophe. 
Any well-considered national program must have regard for the chil¬ 
dren; if they are housed and fed below a certain minimum, if their 
health is not attended to, the nation suffers in the next generation. The 
lack of a tolerable economic floor under the family is especially crucial in 
a society like that of the United States, where competition is so thor¬ 
oughly relied upon as an incentive and where so few families have any¬ 
thing but the weekly pay envelope to use for food and doctors’ bills. 
When factories close, when inflation comes, the family gets little con¬ 
sideration in the United States. Especially in economic crises it gets the 
little end of the hom. Today the necessity of providing tens of thou¬ 
sands of new homes is of the greatest importance for healthy family life 
in the United States, but adequate housing programs are notoriously 
unsupported. Sickness insurance, too, which would provide preventive 
care as well as relieve the family budget of all expenses in a crisis, needs 
high priority in a national program. When one reads about families in 
trouble, it is clear that many of the reefs which are threatening ship¬ 
wreck are avoidable by intelligent local, state, or national programs. 
Such programs have worked satisfactorily in non-communist countries 
—as, for instance, in the Scandinavian nations. But they cost money, 
and Americans have not been willing to be taxed for the sake of 
taking the excessive strain off the family and providing better circum¬ 
stances for growing children. It could be done, and if it were done the 
incidental disadvantages of our highly competitive and unregulated 
economic system would be largely removed; it should be the surest way 
to ensure the successful continuance of what is known as the democratic 

way of life. , 

Besides this American political attitude toward the family, there is 

also a very different difficulty which threatens it. We have seen how as 
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an institution it is particularly tailored to American ways of living. But 
the very best suit of clothes may be badly worn by a careless and irre¬ 
sponsible person. So, too, people may abuse a home well designed to 
suit them. It is no less true of marriage and the family. These exist as 
institutions remarkably well adjusted to American life. But many 
Americans are miserably unable to achieve happiness within them. 

It is of course easy to say that a culture like that of the United States, 
which allows individuals so much free choice among alternatives, is ask¬ 
ing a great deal of human beings. In social life, as in literature, some of 
the finest human achievements have been within restrictions as rigid 
as those of the sonnet form. Our American culture is more like a sprawl¬ 
ing novel where every page may deal with a new encounter and with a 
special choice. We ask a great deal of individuals when we give them 
such wide latitude and so little respected authority. But the United 
States is built on the premise that this is possible, and if ever we as a 
people decide otherwise our nation will change beyond recognition. We 
shall have lost the very thing we have been trying to build in this 


country. 

It must not be imagined that this craving for individual freedom is 
what prevents Americans from enjoying the family as much as it might 
be enjoyed. In so far as the family is an overheavy economic burden 
on some wage earners, a more careful welfare program could take care 
of this complaint. Certainly women and children have a freedom in the 
American family which is hard to match elsewhere in the world, and 
from all portents this will probably increase rather than diminish. 

The crucial difficulty in American happiness in marriage, is, rather, a 
certain blind spot which is especially fostered in our privileged United 
States. An extreme instance of this was mentioned in connection with 
the millions of idle, middle-aged wives in this country. These are 
women who as a group are well set up and favored beyond any such 
great numbers of women in any other part of the world. But privilege 
to them is separate from responsibility. Comparatively few of them feel 
that it is compatible with their status to do responsible work in which 
*ey have had experience in their own households and which must now 
be done outside their homes, and few take the initiative in getting the 
training they would need in jobs which they can see need to be done- 
except in war time. In penods of peace they have a blind spot about 

S:: h, t0 Ve happi i y ' F ° r tha! the m ° tt0 is "Oblesse ou^:, 
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It is not only the middle-aged woman who accepts privilege without a 
sense of obligation. In marriage, the right of both men and women to 
choose their mates freely is a privilege which carries with it, if they are 
to live happily, an accompanying conviction that when things go wrong 
it is doubly their obligation—to themselves as well as to their spouses— 
to deal tolerantly. Perhaps a young man realizes that his wife is more pet¬ 
ulant than he knew; exactly because he chose her, however, she is “a 
poor thing; but his own.” Privileged as he was to choose her, he has a 
corresponding responsibility. 

It is the same with children. In the United States the reason for hav¬ 
ing children is not, as it is in most of the world, the perpetuation of the 
family line down many generations. In most countries people have 
children because there must be someone to till the piece of land in the 
village where the family has lived for centuries, there must be an heir 
to inherit the Hof, or there must be a son to perform the ancestral rites. 
In our atomistic American families these motivations seldom arise. We 
have children, not because our parents are sitting in judgment, not be¬ 
cause of the necessity of having an heir, but because we personally want 
them—whether as company in the home or to show our friends we can 
have them. It is a privileged phase of parenthood, and if it is to bring 
us happiness it implies an acceptance of responsibility. Nothing is all 
pleasure in this life, and bringing up two or three noisy children in our 
small urban apartments is no exception to the rule. But with us it is 
based on choice—far more than it is elsewhere in the world—and we can 
only make the most of a choice if we follow it through wholeheartedly 
in all its implications. 

It is partly because of this blind spot in the American family, this 
walling off of privilege from responsibility and tolerance, that we so 
often ask of life an average happiness—as if it could be presented to us 
on a platter. Full normal happiness only comes to men and women who 
give as well as take-who, in this instance, give themselves warmly to 
their family life, and do not merely arrogate to themselves the rights 
they are so freely allowed in our society. In the United States, if a P" 
piness proves impossible they can get a divorce; but, until they ave 
made this decision, they can capitalize on their privileges only it they 
bind around their arms the motto “Privilege has its obligations. 

The family in the United States is an institution remarkably adapted 
to our treasured way of life. The changes that are occurring in it o no 
mean that it is decaying and needs to be saved. It offers a ong array o 
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privileges. It needs more consideration in political tax-supported pro¬ 
grams, by means of which many difficulties that beset it could be erad¬ 
icated. Finally, Americans, in order to get the maximum happiness out 
of such a free institution as the family in the United States, need to 
parallel their privileges with an awakening responsibility. It is hard to 
live up to being so privileged as we are in the United States, but it 
is not impossible. 
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THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE FAMILY 

The scientific study of the social relationships of everyday 
life presents peculiar difficulties. VVe are continually living in and 
through them and hence do not find it easy to view them from the out¬ 
side. The problem may be compared to grammar and the other aspects 
of language which interest the technical linguist. Every ordinary per¬ 
son speaks his native language reasonably correctly and without ef¬ 
fort, without necessarily being even aware that those technical aspects 
exist. In the social field these considerations are pre-eminently applic¬ 
able to the family, for no aspect of social life is more deeply imbedded in 
layers of sentiment and of motivation of which we are normally 
scarcely even aware. Hence the difficulty is often more a matter of the 
perspective in which the facts are seen than of dieir unfamilarity or 
difficulty of ascertainment as such. 

In attaining this perspective social science has been greatly aided by 
the comparative study of the structure and functioning of different 
societies. Seen in these terms the contemporary American family and 
kinship system is not simply the natural way to live but constitutes a 
highly exceptional mode of the patterning of relationships in this area. 

It can perhaps be regarded as established that, with proper precau¬ 
tions, analysis of kinship terminology can serve as a highly useful ap¬ 
proach to the study of the functioning social structure. In the case of 
the English language two precautions in particular, over and above 
those commonly observed, need to be explicitly mentioned; for such 
analysis alone cannot serve to bring out what is distinctively American 
because the terminology has been essentially stable since before the 
settlement of America, and today there is no significant terminolog- 
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ical difference as between England and the United States. Moreover, 
the differences in this respect between English and the other modem 
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European languages are minor. Hence all that an analysis of termino 
ogy can do is to indicate a very broad type within which the more 
distinctively American system falls. 
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The Social Structure of the Family 

As shown in the accompanying diagram 1 the American family is 
perhaps best characterized as an open, multilineal, conjugal system. 

The conjugal family unit of parents and children is one of basic 
significance in any kinship system. What is distinctive about our sys¬ 
tem is the absence of any important terminologically recognized units 
which cut across conjugal families, including some members and ex¬ 
cluding others. The only instances of such units are pairs of conjugal 
families each with one common member. Terminologically, in common 
speech, it is significant that we have only the words “family,” which 
generally 2 refers to the conjugal unit, and “relatives,” which refers 
not to any solitary unit at all but only to anyone who is a kinsman. 

Types of Families: Structural Groupings of Families: 

1. Ego’s family of orientation (i only) I. 1+2—Inner circle 

2. Ego’s family of procreation (1 only) II. 3, 4, 5+6—Outer circle 

3. First-degree ascendant families (2) III. 1, 2, 3, 5, 7—Families in line of 

4. First-degree collateral families descent 

(number indefinite, 2 types) IV. 4, 8—Collateral families 

5. First-degree descendant families V. 2,6—Articulation of consanguine 

(number indefinite, 2 types) systems 

6. In-law family (1 only) 

7. Second-degree ascendant and de- No difference according to sex of 

Cendant families (4 ascendant, de- ego, except in the term for spouse and 
Cendant indefinite, 4 types) the fact that, if ego is female, name line 

8 . Second-degree collateral families does not extend below ego in line of 

(all children ego’s cousins) descent. 

1 The diagramming conventions adopted in this chapter are somewhat different from 
those commonly used by anthropologists. They are imposed by the peculiar structural 
features of our system, especially 

a) Its openness, i.e., absence of preferential mating. Hence the two spouses of any 
given conjugal family are not structurally related by family of orientation and it is not 
possible to portray the system in terms of a limited number of lines of descent. Each 
marriage links "ego’s” kinship system to a complete system. 

b) The consequent indefinite dispersion of the lines of descent. 

The best that can be done in two dimensions is to take ego as a point of reference 
and show his significant kin. It is striedy impossible to diagram the system as a whole— 
that would require a space of n-dimensions. Similarly, vertical and horizontal or lateral 
axes have only a very limited meaning. Lines of descent and generations are significant. 
But there is a geometrically progressive increase in the number of lines of descent with 
each generation away from ego, and the distinctions cannot be made in terms of a linear 
continuum. I am indebted to Miss Ai-li Sung of Radcliffe College for assistance in 
drafting the diagram. 

2 The most important exception is its usage in upper class circles to denote what 
Warner calls a "lineage,” i.e., a group possessing continuity over several generations, 
mually following the "name line,” e.g., the “Adams family.” See W. L. Warner and 
P. S. Lunt, Social Life of a Modem Community (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1941)- The significance of this exception will be commented upon below. 
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Ours then is a conjugal 3 system in that it is made up exclusively of 
interlocking conjugal families. The principle of the structural rela¬ 
tion of these families is founded on the fact that, as a consequence of 
the incest taboo, “ego” in the structurally normal 4 case is always a 
member not of one but of two conjugal families, those which Warner 
usefully distinguishes as the “family of orientation,” into which he is 
bom as a child, and the "family of procreation,” which is founded by 
his marriage. Moreover, he is the only common member of the two 
families. 

From ego’s point of view, then, the core of the kinship system is con¬ 
stituted by families 1 and 2 in the diagram—in the one case his father, 
mother, brothers, and sisters; in the other his spouse (wife or husband 
according to ego’s sex), sons, and daughters. Monogamy is reflected 
in the fact that parent and other parent’s spouse are terminologically 
identical, modified only by the prefix “step” to take account of second 
or later marriages, and in the fact that the terms father and mother, 
husband and wife, can each apply to only one person at a time. It is 
also notable that no distinction on the basis of birth order is made- 
all brothers are terminologically alike. But most notable of all is the 
fact that none of these seven kinship personalities is terminologically 
identified with any relative outside the particular conjugal family in 
which he is placed. A brother is specifically distinguished from any 
male cousin, the father from any uncle, the mother from any aunt, 
and so on. These two conjugal families may conveniently be treated as 
constituting the inner circle of the kinship structure. Relative prior¬ 
ities within them will be discussed below. 

Now each member of ego’s inner kinship circle is the connecting 
link with one other terminologically recognized conjugal family. 
Moreover, he links the family of orientation or procreation, as the case 
may be, with only one farther conjugal family, and each individua 
with a separate one. The kinship personalities of this outer circle, how¬ 
ever, are not always terminologically separate, a fact which will be 

shown to be of paramount importance. 

The first pair of outer-circle families, which may be called the first 
ascendant, are the families of orientation of ego’s parents; besides t e 


s See Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: D. Appleton CenJ^ Com- 
pany, 1936), Chap. VIII, for the very useful distinction between conjugal 

^Excfuding, of course, those who do not marry. But failure to marry has no positive 
structural consequences in relation to kinship—only negative. 
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articulating personality, each consists of the four kinship personalities 
of grandfather, grandmother, uncle, and aunt. The most significant 
fact is the lack of terminological distinction between the paternal and 
the maternal families of orientation—grandparents, uncles, and aunts 
are alike regardless of which side they are on. The only important ex¬ 
ception to this lies not in the kinship terminology as such but in the 
patrilineal inheritance of the family name, giving rise to a unilateral 
"name line." Since the same principle of lack of distinction by sex of 
intervening relative applies to still higher ascendant generations—the 
four great- and eight great-great-grandfathers—it is perhaps more ac¬ 
curate to speak of a multilineal than of a bilateral system. Any one of an 
indefinite number of lines of descent may be treated as significant. 
Above all, the extension from the principle of bilaterality, as applied to 
the first ascendant (and descendant) families, to that of multilineality 
in succeeding generations is completely incompatible with any tend¬ 
ency to bifurcate the kin group on the basis of lines of descent. 

The same fundamental principles govern the terminology of the 
first collateral families—the families of procreation of ego’s siblings— 
and the first descendant families, the families of procreation of his 
children. It is noteworthy that siblings’ spouses are teminologically 
assimilated to sibling status with the suffix “in-law’’—generally not 
used in address or the more intimate occasions of reference—and that 
nephews and nieces are the same whether they are brothers’ or sisters’ 
children and regardless of the sex of ego. Similarly, spouses of chil¬ 
dren are assimilated to the status of children by the same terminolog¬ 
ical device, and sons’ and daughters’ children are all indiscriminately 
grandchildren. Finally, both siblings-in-law and children-in-law are 
terminologically segregated from any kinship status relative to ego ex¬ 
cept that in the particular conjugal family which is under consideration. 

The last outer-circle family, the in-law family, has a very particular 
significance. It is the only one of those linked to ego’s inner circle to 
which he is bound not by descent and consanguinity but only by 
affinity, and this fact is of paramount importance, signalizing as it does 
the openness of our system. In other words, preferential mating on a 
kinship basis, is completely without structural significance, and every 
marriage in founding a new conjugal family brings together (in the 
type case) two completely unrelated kinship groups which are articu¬ 
lated on a kinship basis only in this one particular marriage. Seen from 
a somewhat more generalized point of view, if we take the total inner 
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and outer circle group of ego’s kin as a system, it is articulated to an¬ 
other entirely distinct system of the same structure by every periph¬ 
eral relative (one who is not a connecting link between the inner and 
outer circles), except in the direct lines of descent. The consequence 
is a maximum of dispersion of the lines of descent and the prevention 
of the structuring of kinship groups on any other principle than the 
“onion” principle, which implies proportionately increasing distant¬ 
ness with each circle of linked conjugal families. 5 

Another way of throwing the significance of this basic open-mul¬ 
tilineal structure into relief is to recall the fact that ego’s family of 
orientation and his in-law family are, from the point of view of his 
children, both first ascendant families whose members are equally 
grandparents, aunts, and uncles. 

In principle it is possible to distinguish, beyond the outer circle, 
further layers of the so-called onion indefinitely. It is significant, 
however, that our kinship terminology ceases at this point to apply at 
all specific terms, fundamentally recognizing only two elements. The 
first is the line of descent designated by the ascendant and descendant 
family terms with the addition of the reduplicating prefix “great”—as in 
greatgrandfather and greatgrandson. The second is the indiscriminate 
category “cousins” into which all collaterals are thrown, with only the 
descriptive 0 devices of “first,” “third,” “once removed, and so forth 
to distinguish them by. 

This onion structure of interlocking conjugal families differs above 
all from most other kinship systems in the fact that the conjugal fam¬ 
ily is so isolated by the unusual symmetry of its relationships to all 
the other conjugal units with each of which it is linked by one common 


6 In any finite population, lines of descent are bound to cross somewhere, and in 0 
society the marriage of close relatives is not infrequent. But there is no consisten p 
tern in this intermarriage, hence it is without structural consequences. 

Most of the essentials of an open conjugal system can be maintained, whid^ 
level of generation continuity in at least one line is1 also maintained, y _7 nt 
discrimination between lines of descent-especially through pnmogemhme.Tbe ext 
to which this has and has not occurred is the most important range of vanadon 
the basic pattern and will have to be discussed in some detail below. j pscript ive 

0 It should perhaps be stated explicitly that, though somedmes calkd a descnp^y 

system by some of the older anthropologists, our terminology 1 y relatives 

descriptive of exact biological relationships. Above all it fai n llt fT a lso fails to 
whose* relation to ego is traced through different lines of ® ! siblings - 

distinguish by birth order, or to distinguish siblings spot**distinctions 
both are brothers- or sisters-in-law. Finally, as just noted, it stops making 

very soon and treats all collaterals as cousins. 
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member. It is not particularly closely integrated with any one or two 
of these in a larger solidary grouping which would bias this symmetry 
of relationship to others. Above all there is no strong emphasis on a 
line of descent which would ensure conformity of status of the kin¬ 
ship unit from generation to generation. 7 

How far can this distinctive terminology be said to reflect the actual 
institutional structure of kinship? In a broad way it certainly does this. 
We clearly have none of the extended kin groupings so prevalent 
among non-literate peoples, such as patrilineal or matrilineal clans; we 
have no exogamy except that based on degree of relationship; we have 
no preferential mating—all these are a matter of the simplest common 
knowlege. But to get a clearer conception of the more specific structure 
it is essential to turn to a different order of evidence. 

In the first place, the importance of the isolated conjugal family is 
brought out by the fact that it is the normal household unit. This 
means it is the unit of residence and the unit whose members as a 
matter of course pool a common basis of economic support—especially, 
as with us, money income. Moreover, in the typical case neither the 
household arrangements nor the source of income bears any specific 
relation to the family of orientation of either spouse, or, if there is 
any, it is about as likely to be to the one as to the other. But the typ¬ 
ical conjugal family lives in a home segregated from those of both 
pairs of parents (if living) and is economically independent of both. 
In a large proportion of cases this geographical separation is consider¬ 
able. Furthermore, the primary basis of economic support and of many 
other elements of social status lies typically in the husbands occupa¬ 
tional status-his job, which typically he holds independently of any 
particularistic relation to kinsmen. 

The isolation of the conjugal unit in this country is in strong con¬ 
trast to that common in the historic structure of European society, 
where a much larger and more important element have inherited home, 
source of economic support, and specific occupational status (especially 
a farm or family enterprise) from their fathers. This of course has had 
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to involve discrimination between siblings, since the whole complex 
of property and status has to be inherited intact. 8 

Hence considerable significance attaches to our patterns of inheri¬ 
tance of property. Here the important thing is the absence of any spe¬ 
cific favoring of any particular line of descent. Formally, subject to 
protection of the interests of widows, complete testamentary freedom 
exists. The American law of intestacy, however, in specific contrast 
to the older English Common Law tradition, gives equal shares to all 
children, regardless of sex or the order of birth. But, even more impor¬ 
tant, the actual practice of wills overwhelmingly conforms to this pat¬ 
tern. Where deviations exist they are not bound up with the kinship 
structure as such but are determined by particular relationships or situ¬ 
ations of need. There is also noticeable in our society a relative weak¬ 
ness of pressure on a person to leave all or even most property to kin. 0 

It is probably safe to assume that an essentially open system, with a 
primary stress on the conjugal family and a corresponding absence of 
groupings of collaterals cutting across conjugal families, has existed in 
Western society since the period when the kinship terminology of the 
European languages took shape. The above evidence, however, is suffi¬ 
cient to show that within this broad type the American system, by con¬ 
trast with its European forebears, has developed far in the direction of 
a symmetrically multilineal type. The relative absence of any struc¬ 
tural bias in favor of solidarity with the ascendant and descendant fam¬ 
ilies in any one line of descent has enormously increased the structural 
isolation of the individual conjugal family. This isolation, a manifests 
tion of the almost symmetrical onion-type structure, is the most dis¬ 
tinctive feature of the American kinship system and underlies most of 

its peculiar functional and dynamic problems. 

Before entering into a few of these, it should be made clear that e 
incidence of the fully developed type in the American social structure 
is uneven and that important tendencies to deviation from it are found 
in certain structural areas. In the first place, in spite of the extent to 
which American agriculture has become commercialized, the eco¬ 
nomic and social conditions of rural life place more of a premium on 


8 Though perhaps the commonest pattern, primogeniture has by n ° . JL. 
universal Cf. Arensberg and Kimball Family and Community g 

Harvard University Prtss, 1940), and G. C. Homans English Villagers of the 3 
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continuity of occupation and status from generation to generation than 
do urban conditions; hence, especially perhaps among the more solidly 
established rural population, something approaching Le Play’s famille 
souche is not unusual. 

Second, there are important upper-class elements in this country for 
which an elite status is closely bound up with the status of ancestry, 
hence the continuity of kinship solidarity in a mainly patrilineal 
line of descent, in lineages. 10 Therefore in these “family elite” ele¬ 
ments the symmetry of the multilineal kinship structure is sharply 
skewed in the direction of a patrilineal system with a tendency to 
primogeniture—one in many respects resembling that historically 
prevalent among European aristocracies, though considerably looser. 
There is a tendency for this in turn to be bound up with family prop¬ 
erty, especially an ancestral home, and with continuity of status in a 
particular local community. 

Finally, there is evidence that in lower-class situations, in dif¬ 
ferent ways both rural and urban, there is another type of deviance 
from the main kinship pattern. This type is connected with a strong 
tendency to an instability of marriage and to a mother-centered type 
of family structure—found both in Negro and white population ele¬ 
ments. 11 It would not disturb the multilineal symmetry of the system 
but would favor a very different type of conjugal family, even if it 
tended to be as nearly isolated as the main type from other kinship 
groups. This situation, however, has not been at all adequately studied 
from a functional point of view. 

Thus what is here treated as the focal American type of kinship 
structure is most conspicuously developed in the urban middle-class 
areas of the society. This fact is strong evidence of the interdepend¬ 
ence of kinship structure with other structural aspects of the same so¬ 
ciety, notably the occupational system. 


10 Cf. Warner and Lunt, op. cit., and Allison Davis and B. B. and M. R. Gardner, 
Deep South (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1941). 

11 Cf. Davis and Gardner, op. cit., Chap. VI; E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family 

in the United States (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1939), and Robert S. Lynd, 
Middletown in Transition (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1937). Dr! 
Florence Kluckholm has called my attention to a fourth deviant type which she calls 
the "suburban matriarchy.” In certain suburban areas, especially with an upper-middle 
class population, the husband and father is out of the home a large proportion of the 
time. He tends to leave by far the greater part of the responsibility for children to his 
wife and also to participate in the affairs of the local community either not at all or 
onty at the insistence of his wife. This would apply to informal social relationships 
where both entertaining and acceptance of invitations are primarily arranged by the 
wile or on her initiative. 6 7 
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In approaching the functional analysis of the central American kin¬ 
ship type, the focal point of departure must lie in the crucial fact that 
ego is a member not of one but of two conjugal families. This fact 
naturally is of central significance in all kinship systems, but in our 
own it acquires a special importance because of the structural promi¬ 
nence of the conjugal family and its peculiar isolation. In most kin¬ 
ship systems many persons retain throughout the life cycle a funda¬ 
mentally stable—though changing—status in one or more extended 
kinship units. 12 In our system this is not the case for anyone. 

The most immediate consequence lies in the structural significance 
of the marriage relationship, especially in relation to the lines of de¬ 
scent and to the sibling tie. That is, in ours as compared with other 
kinship systems, ego by his marriage is drastically segregated from his 
family of orientation—both from his parents and their forebears and 
from his siblings. His first kinship loyalty is unequivocally to his spouse 
and then to their children if and when any are born. Moreover, his 
family of procreation, by virtue of a common household, income, and 
community status, becomes a solidary unit in the sense in which 
the segregation of the interests of individuals is relatively meaningless, 
whereas the segregation of these interests of ego from those of the fam¬ 
ily of orientation tends relatively to minimize solidarity with the latter. 

For ego as an adult the strong emphasis on the marriage relationship 
at the expense of his relationship to parents and siblings is directly corre¬ 
lative with the symmetrical multilineality of the system. From the 
standpoint of the marriage pair, in other words, neither family of 
orientation, particularly neither parental couple, has a structurally 
sanctioned priority of status. Thus in a sense there is a balance-of- 
power situation in which the independence of the family of procrea¬ 
tion is favored by the necessity of maintaining impartiality as between 
the two families of orientation. 13 

From this it seems legitimate to conclude that in a peculiar sense 

12 This, in a unilateral clan system, is conspicuously true, for example, of the mem¬ 
bers of the sex group on which the continuity of the clan rests. On the other han , 
the situation of the other, the out-marrying sex, is quite different. 

18 See Simmel’s well-known essay on the significance of number in social rela “° ' 
ships (Soziologie, Chap. II). This is an illuminating case of the “triadic J 

not, however, institutionally that of tertius gaudens, since that implies one playing 
the other two against each other,” though informally it may sometimes a PF° 
that. Institutionally, however, what is most important is the requirement of impartiality 
between the two families of orientation. Essentially the same considerations apply 
between an older couple and two or more of their married children s families o p 
creation—impartiality irrespective of sex or the order of birth is expected. 
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which is not equally applicable to other systems the marriage bond, in 
our society, is the main structural keystone of the kinship system. 
This results from the structural isolation of the conjugal family and 
the fact that the married couple is not supported by comparably strong 
kinship ties to other adults. Closely related to this situation is that of 
the choice of a marriage partner. It is not only an open system in that 
there is no preferential mating on a kinship basis, but, since the new 
marriage is not typically incorporated into an already existing kinship 
unit, the primary structural reasons for an important influence on mar¬ 
riage choice being exerted by the kin of the prospective partners are 
missing or at least minimized. 

It is true that something approaching a system of arranged marriages 
does persist in some situations, especially where couples brought up in 
the same local community marry and expect to settle down there—or 
where there are other particularistic elements present, as in cases of 
“marrying the boss’s daughter.” Our open system, however, tends very 
strongly to a pattern of purely personal choice of marriage partner with¬ 
out important parental influence. With increasing social mobility- 
residential, occupational, and other—it has clearly become the domi¬ 
nant pattern. Though not positively required by the kinship structure, 
freedom of choice is not impeded by it, and the structure in various 
ways is probably connected with the motivation of this freedom, an 
important aspect of the “romantic love” complex. 

A closely related functional problem touches the character of the 
marriage relationship itself. Social systems in which a considerable 
number of individuals are in a complex and delicate state of mutual 
interdependence tend greatly to limit the scope for “personal” emotional 
feelings, or at least its direct expression in action. Any considerable 
range of affective spontaneity would tend to impinge on the statuses 
and interests of too many others, with disequilibrating consequences 
for the system as a whole. This need to limit affective spontaneity is 
fundamentally the reason why arranged marriages tend to be found in 
kinship systems where the newly married couple is incorporated into 
a larger kin group, but it also strongly colors the character of the mar¬ 
riage relationship itself and tends to place the primary institutional 
sanctions upon matters of objective status and obligations to other kin 
rather than on subjective sentiment. 1 * Thus the structural isolation of 


14 Tins tendency for multiple-membcred social systems to repress 
testations of sentiment should not be taken too absolutely. In su 
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the conjugal family tends to free the affective inclination of the couple 
from a whole series of hampering restrictions. 

Nevertheless, these restrictive forces, which in other kinship systems 
inhibit affective expression, have positive functional significance in 
maintaining the solidarity of the effective kinship unit. Very definite 
expectations in the definition of the different roles, combined with a 
complex system of interrelated sanctions, both positive and negative, 
go far to guarantee stability and the maintenance of standards of per¬ 
formance. In the American kinship system this kind of institutional¬ 
ized support of the role of marriage partner through its interlocking 
with other kinship roles is, if not entirely lacking, at least much weaker. 
A functionally equivalent substitute in motivation to conformity with 
the expectations of the role is clearly needed. Hence it may be sug¬ 
gested that the institutional sanction placed on the proper subjective 
sentiments of spouses, in short the expectation that they have an obli¬ 
gation to be “in love,” has that significance. This in turn is related to the 
personal choice of a marriage partner, since affective devotion—par¬ 
ticularly in our culture—is linked to a presumption of the absence of 
any element of coercion. 

The emphasis on the emotional quality of the relations between 
spouses which has just been discussed suggests that a corresponding 
emphasis will be extended to the relations between parents and chil¬ 
dren. A brief analysis of some salient features of the process by which 
American children grow up in the family will therefore be illuminating 
as a basis for the discussion of some of the larger problems of the Amer¬ 
ican family. 

It is an essential feature of our family system that sons on maturity 
must be emancipated from their families of orientation and must make 
their own way in the world rather than fit into a going concern or¬ 
ganized around kinship. Determination of occupational status by family 
connection threatens the universalistic standards so important to the 
system as a whole. Daughters become overwhelmingly dependent 
on their marriage to the right man as an individual—not as a member of 
a kinship group—for their status and security. In practice their parents 

cliques, there is room for the following of personal inclinations within the framework 
of institutionalized statuses. It is probable, however, that it is more restrictive in groups 
where, as in kinship, the institutionalized relationships are particularistic and runcho 1 
ally diffuse than in universalistic and functionally specific systems such as modern 
occupational organizations. In the latter case, personal affective relationships . 
within considerable limits, be institutionally ignored as belonging to the sphere o 
private affairs. 
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cannot help them much, and marriage becomes primarily a matter of 

individual responsibility and choice. 

Thus the kinship system in its larger setting involves a variety of in¬ 
fluences on the child which structure his patterns of emotional response 
in relatively definite and uniform ways. These help to account both 
for the stable and solid features of adult emotional orientation and, 


through the type situations in which the child is exposed to insecurity 
and frustration, for the typical patterns of anxiety and aggression. In 
the first place, the affective orientations of the child are concentrated 
on a very small number of persons, particularly since the family size 
is likely to be small. Among adult objects, particularly in the early 
years, the mother overwhelmingly predominates, because the care of 
household and children traditionally falls to her, and because the father 
is normally away from the household at work during most of the child’s 
waking hours. This creates a high degree of sensitivity to the emo¬ 
tional attitudes of the mother and of vulnerability to anything disturb¬ 
ing about them. To reinforce this, most associations outside the imme¬ 
diate family—in the neighborhood play group and school—are those in 
which the child cannot take security of love and of status for granted 
but is placed in competition with others either directly or for adult 
approval by the teacher and parents. The fact that his mother loves 
him does not solve his problems; he must stand on his own feet. Fur¬ 
thermore, doing well in such situations is highly valued in the society, 
and this attitude is apt to be shared by the mother, so that her own love 
and approval tend to become contingent on the child’s objective per¬ 
formance rather than unconditional as it is in many societies. 15 

The psychological analysis relevant to the consequences of such a 
situation seems to point to two main sets of considerations. On the one 


hand, when the situation operates favorably, through good maternal 
care, the foundation is laid for strong identifications and thus a strongly 
motivated character with a well-developed ego ideal and superego. 10 
But at the same time it is a highly vulnerable situation. Any serious 
distortion of the mother’s emotional attitudes can be seriously disturb¬ 
ing to the child. The mother’s love, therefore, is both more acutely 
needed than in most societies and more precarious. The situation is 
favorable to a high level of anxiety and hence of aggression. But, be- 

"See Margaret Mead, And Keep Your Powder Dry (New York: William Morrow 
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cause of the very acuteness of the need for affection and approval, 
direct expression of aggression is more than normally dangerous and 
therefore likely to be repressed. 

On top of this situation come factors which are differential between 
the sexes and not only intensify insecurity but have much to do with 
the direction which both positive and aggressive tendencies take. Our 
kinship situation, it has been noted, throws children of both sexes 
overwhelmingly upon the mother as the emotionally significant adult. 
In such a situation identification, in the sense that the adult becomes 
a role model, is the normal result. For a girl this is normal and nat¬ 
ural, not only because she belongs to the same sex as the mother but 
because the functions of housewife and mother are immediately before 
her eyes and are tangible and relatively easy for a child to understand. 
Almost as soon as she is physically able, the girl begins a direct appren¬ 
ticeship in the adult feminine role. It is notable that girls’ play consists 
in cooking, sewing, playing with dolls, and so on—activities which are 
a direct mimicry of their mothers’. But the boy does not have his father 
immediately available; in addition—especially in the middle classes, 
but increasingly perhaps in the lower—the things the father does, such 
as working in an office or even running a complicated machine tool, 
are intangible and difficult for a child to understand. 

Thus the girl has a more favorable opportunity for emotional matur¬ 
ing through positive identification with an adult model, a fact which 
seems to have much to do with the well-known earlier maturity of girls. 
The boy, on the other hand, has a tendency to form a direct feminine 
identification, since his mother is the model most readily available and 
significant to him. But he is not destined to become an adult woman. 
Moreover, he soon discovers that, since in certain vital respects women 
are considered inferior to men, it would be shameful for him to grow 
up to be like a woman. Hence, when boys emerge into what the Freud¬ 
ians call the latency period, their behavior tends to be marked by a 
kind of compulsive masculinity. They refuse to have anything to do 
with girls. To be called “sissy” is the worst of all insults. They become 
interested in athletics and physical prowess, in the things in which men 
have the most primitive and obvious advantage over women. Further¬ 
more, they become allergic to all expression of tender emotion; they 
must be “tough.” This universal pattern bears all the earmarks of a 
reaction formation. It is the result not simply of masculine nature but 
largely of a defense against a feminine identification. The common 
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ness with which a mother fixation is involved in all types of neurotic 
and psychotic disorders of American men strongly confirms this. It may 
be inferred also that the ambivalance involved is an important source 
of anxiety—lest one not be able to prove his masculinity—and that 
aggression toward women, who “after all are to blame,” is an essential 
concomitant. 

One particular aspect of this situation is worthy of special attention. 
In addition to the mother’s being the object of love and identification, 
she is to the young boy the principal agent of socially significant 
discipline. 17 Not only does she administer the disciplines which make 
him a tolerable citizen of the family group, but she stimulates him to 
give a good account of himself outside the home and makes known her 
disappointment and disapproval if he fails to measure up to her expec¬ 
tations. She, above all, focuses in herself the symbols of what is “good” 
behavior, of conformity with the expectations of the respectable adult 
world. When he revolts against identification with his mother in the 
name of masculinity, it is not surprising that a boy unconsciously iden¬ 
tifies goodness with femininity and that being a “bad boy” becomes a 
positive goal. It seems that our association of goodness with femininity 
—and therewith much of our ambivalence toward ethical values—has 
its roots in this situation. At any rate there is a strong tendency for 
boyish behavior, in striking contrast to that of preadolescent girls, to 
run in anti-social if not directly destructive directions. 

As must be expected if such a pattern is deep-seated and has con¬ 
tinued for several generations, it becomes imbedded in the psychology 
of adults as well as in that of children. The mother often secretly— 
usually unconsciously—admires such behavior and, particularly when 
it is combined with winning qualities in other respects, rewards it with 
her love; the bad boy therefore is enabled to have the best of both 
worlds. She frequently treats a "bad” son as her favorite, instead of a 
"sissy” brother who fulfills all her overt expectations much better. 

It should be noted particularly that this is not the functionally domi¬ 
nant pattern of the adult masculine role; it combines an emphasis on 
physical prowess with a kind of irresponsibility. Predominantly the 
adult man gains his place by using his mind rather than his brawn and 
by accepting responsibility rather than repudiating it. In a large ma¬ 
jority of boys, therefore, there must be a further transition as they 


” In this she is followed by the teacher, who in the United States is almost always 
a woman untU quite a late stage in the process of schooling. V 
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grow to maturity; they must come to value other lines of achievement 
and to accept responsibilities. It is to be presumed that such a transition, 
in turn, is not accomplished without further repressions. 

This typical emotional conflict seems to underlie much of the pat¬ 
terning of masculine aggression in our society, from the destructive¬ 
ness of adolescent gang behavior to virulent group prejudice and jingo¬ 
ism. At the same time, however, it has its positive aspect in that it 
creates a tension involving a predisposition against passive conformism 
and acceptance of the status quo. It has much to do with the dynamic, 
enterprising character of our society. 

With girls the situation is different, but not intrinsically or neces¬ 
sarily more favorable. In childhood a girl has the opportunity to mature 
primarily through identification with the mother and hence introjec- 
tion of the mother-role pattern. But girls later face a situation of realistic 
insecurity which profoundly disturbs the continuity of transition to 
adulthood in this role. In many societies marriages are arranged by the 
older generation, who are primarily concerned with providing good 
mothers for their grandchildren, and the qualities of this pattern are 
then a positive asset. But increasingly in our society a girl must seek her 
fundamental adult security—which, inherently in the structure of the 
situation, depends overwhelmingly on her relation to the one particular 
man she marries—by direct appeal to the personal sentiments of men, 
and she must do so in competition with the other girls of her age group. 
Compared with the masculine problem of becoming established in a 
satisfactory occupational career line, this involves a more severe type 
of competitive insecurity, because so much depends on the one step, 
which is almost irrevocable, and because the average age of marriage 
is such that the occupational prospects of a suitor are usually still indefi¬ 
nite. In addition, the girl must compete for the personal favor of a young 
man who, in the nature of the influences to which he has been exposed, 
tends to be deeply ambivalent about the primary role his future wife 
is going to play, hence severely handicapped in making rational deci¬ 
sions on such matters . 18 


is An additional feature of this ambivalence not touched on above concerns attitudes 
toward sex. The fact of the incest taboo, plus the intensity of emotional concentrate 
on the mother makes for strong inhibitions against sexual attachments, since the asexu 
relation to the mother becomes the ideal love. The revolt against this attach men 
"bad boy” pattern thus very readily draws the attitude toward sex mm the pola ty, 
sexual interests become "bad” but attractive. Indeed, frequently the hedonic aspect 
sex becomes tinged with aggression; sexuality so to speak becomes a means °tte*u g 
revenge on women for thdr maltreatment of boys as children. It is notable that the 
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The undoubted predominant tendency in this situation is for the 
plane of competition in the process of selection of marriage partners to 
be deflected markedly from attraction to good wives and mothers (or 
husbands and fathers) toward an accent on romantic love, certain 
rather immature types of sexuality, and glamour—the exploitation of 
certain specifically feminine assets of attraction. 

Psychologically speaking, this situation implies two fundamental 
sources of frustration for the growing girl. The first is the discovery of 
what is, in the relevant sense, masculine superiority, along with the fact 
that her own security like that of other women is dependent on the 
favor—even the whim—of a man and that she must compete for mascu¬ 
line favor and cannot stand on her own feet. This is a shock, because 
in her early experience her mother was the center of the world and by 
identifying herself with her she expected to be in a similar position. 
Second, it turns out that the qualities and ideals which were the focus 
of her childhood identification and personality development are not 
the primary asset in solving her fundamental problem—are even to a 
degree a positive handicap. The severity and relative abruptness of such 
a transition, in a large proportion of cases, cannot but be a source of 
much insecurity, hence the source of a high level of anxiety and of 
aggressive impulses. The primary source of this aggression is the sense 
of having been deceived, of having been allowed to believe that a cer¬ 
tain path was the way to security and success only to find that it does 
not seem to count. The aggression, it may be presumed, is directed 
both against men and against women—the latter because they are the 
primary deceivers and are not what they seemed to be; the former 
because it is they who seem to have forced upon women this intolerable 
fate of having to be two or more incompatible things. This undoubtedly 
underlies the widespread ambivalence among women toward the role 
of motherhood, which is a primary factor in the declining birth rate, as 

well as toward sexual relations and the role of being a woman in any 
other rundamental respect. J 

The American family is in a delicate state of balance and integration 
with the rest of the social structure, notably the occupational struc- 
mre. A somewhat fuller treatment of this is necessary as a basis for 
discussing s° me of the dynamic problems of the family. The most 
essential feature of our occupational system is the primacy of functional 

1. * 
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achievement as an ideal pattern which is highly institutionalized. This 
fact has a variety of implications. 

In the first place, it implies that roles are organized about standards 
of competence or effectiveness in performing a definite function. That 
means that criteria of effective performance in a role and of selection 
to perform it must be predominantly universalistic and must be at¬ 
tached to impersonally and objectively defined abilities and competence 
through training. This contrasts sharply with the particularistic basis 
of role and status in a kinship group. Second, it means that the expec¬ 
tations of the role, together with its obligations and prerogatives, must 
be linked to the specific technical content of the function to facilitate 
its effective performance; therefore, functionally irrelevant elements 
must be subordinated or excluded. Third, procedures must be con¬ 
tinually subjected to rational criticism, and a continual process of ra¬ 
tionally founded improvement must be entered into. This is funda¬ 
mentally incompatible with any traditionalized system of norms of 
behavior—the rightness of behavior is judged by its objective efficiency 
not by its conformity with models of the past. 

In order that these functionally essential patterns be enforced, it is 
necessary that alternative tendencies which might interfere with them 
be eliminated or at least kept adequately within bounds. For an 
individual to be judged and selected on the basis of his personal per¬ 
formance and competence, it is essential that he should be free to 
change his status as an individual on the basis of these criteria. There 
cannot be a predetermined basis of status in terms of membership in 
a particularistic solidary group. Similarly there must be ways of draw 
ing clear lines between the functionally specific sphere of occupational 
concern and other spheres of concern. If other aspects of the in 1 
vidual’s life involve other attitudes and standards, there must be sufh- 
cient institutional segregation from his occupational role to prevent 
interference with the latter. 

The patterns of behavior institutionalized in the modem occupa¬ 
tional system run counter to many of the most deep-seated of human 
needs and motivations, such as relatively unconditional loyalty to 
groups, sentimental attachment to persons as such, the need tor secunry 
against competitive pressures, and the like. TTe functioning 0) 
occupational system, therefore, is possible only by virtue of a re a y 
severe discipline, which involves both motivation to maintain a g 
level of performance under difficult conditions and adequate resistance 
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to the types of behavior and attitude which, if allowed to develop far 
enough, would seriously interfere with functional efficiency. 

Broadly speaking, there is no sector of our society where the domi¬ 
nant patterns stand in sharper contrast to those of the occupational 
world than in the family. The family is a solidary group within which 
status, rights, and obligations are defined primarily by membership 
as such and by the ascribed differentiations of age, sex, and biological 
relatedness. This basis of relationship and status in the group precludes 
more than a minor emphasis on universalistic standards of functional 
performance. Similarly, the patterning of rights and obligations in the 
family is not restricted to the context specific to a positively defined 
functional role; rather, it is functionally diffuse. The family is treated 
as if entitled to call on any one of its members for any contribution 
within his power so long as it does not conflict with a higher obligation. 
Finally, instead of being defined in impersonal, emotionally neutral 
terms, the family is specifically treated as a network of emotionally 
charged relationships, the mutual affection of its members in our so¬ 
ciety being held to be the most important basis of their solidarity and 
loyalty. 

Clearly for two structures with such different patterns to play cru¬ 
cially important roles in the same society requires a delicate adjustment 
between them. The direct integration of occupational function with the 
kinship system, as it occurs in many non-literate and peasant societies, 
is quite impossible. To an important degree their different patterns can 
be upheld only by mechanisms of segregation which prevent them 

from getting in each others way and undermining each other. Yet 
they must be articulated. 


Broadly this problem of structural compatibility is solved in the 
United States by making sure that in the type case only one member 
of the effective kinship unit, the conjugal family, plays a full com- 
petitive role in the occupational system. This member is the husband 
and father, who is responsible for the status and support of his family 
and it is noteworthy that his familial and occupational roles are sharply 
segregated from each other. He lives and works at different places, 
n his occupational role he functions and is treated as an individual 
on his own responsibility; his status in the organization is not shared 
by other members of his family. 

its 'struck,ral' 113 ' a f CU,ad0n ' Vi * this ^ of occupational system and 
its structural correlates in the society places severe limitations on the 
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kind of kinship structure which is compatible with such a system. Mo¬ 
bility on an individual basis is incompatible with such a kinship system 
as that of the Chinese, for example, which places a primary emphasis 
on the continuity of general social status through kinship from genera¬ 
tion to generation. The isolation of the conjugal family emphasized 
above as a primary characteristic of the American system is the mech¬ 
anism for freeing the occupation-bearing and competing member of the 
family from hampering ties which would both inhibit his chances and 
interfere with the functioning of the system. This applies, of course, 
both to his emancipation on maturity from his family of orientation 
and to the segregation of his own family of procreation from those of 
his brothers. 

But not only mobility of status is important. The mobility of the occu¬ 
pational system also requires a great deal of shifting in place of resi¬ 
dence. Since it is the individual, as such, who is in demand for new 
jobs in such a way as to necessitate his changing his residence, it is 
essential that his family be able to change with him, and this would 
not be possible if it were not an isolated conjugal family which was 
not bound to a particular residential location by the occupational, prop¬ 
erty, or status interests of other members. 

Indeed in our status system, with certain qualifications, the family 
status is overwhelmingly bound to the occupational status of the hus¬ 
band and father. This works out primarily through two interrelated 
channels, income level and prestige. Except in the highest groups, 
family income is overwhelmingly derived from occupational earnings. 
Furthermore, without neglecting the sheer utilitarian aspect, what in¬ 
come buys has a fundamental aspect of status symbolism as a part of 
the way of life appropriate to the members of a family occupying a par¬ 
ticular status. Thus, both through the status made possible by occu¬ 
pational income and through the direct prestige or lack of it of the 
breadwinner’s job, the status of the family itself is primarily deter- 

mined. f 

If there are rather definite functional requirements for the kind 0 
kinship system which is compatible with our particular type of occupa 
tional system, conversely, within the broad structural pattern 0 t e 
kinship system, there are functional requirements for the maintenance 
of the solidarity of its essential unit, the conjugal family. What a cru¬ 
cially important structural role is played by the marriage relationship- 
far more so than in most kinship systems-has already been pointe 
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out. As a structurally unsupported relationship resting largely on emo¬ 
tional attraction, it must be protected against the kind of stresses that 
go with severe competition for prestige between the members. It is well 
known that segregation of role is in general one ot the main mechanisms 
for inhibiting potentially disruptive competition. The functional im¬ 
portance of the solidarity of the marriage relationship to our kinship 
system may therefore be presumed to be a major factor underlying the 
segregation of the sex roles in American society, since sex is the primary 
basis of role differentiation for marriage partners. Indeed it is sugges¬ 
tive that, with the further development of the American occupational 
system in the last two generations, there seems to have been a tendency 
to increased emphasis on the segregation of the sex roles, as evidenced 
by the greater stress on the glamour pattern, rather than the reverse. 
This seems to be true in spite of strong forces operating in the opposite 
direction and connected with tendencies toward an identical treatment 
of the sexes, particularly in education and in the sphere of personal 
freedoms. 

Structurally the most fundamental aspect of the segregation of the 
sex roles seems to be with reference to the occupational system. 
Especially in the structurally crucial middle-class area of our so¬ 
ciety, the dominant mature feminine role is that of housewife or of 
wife and mother. Apart from the extremely important utilitarian prob¬ 
lems of how adequate care of household and children are to be accom¬ 
plished, the most important aspect of this fact is that it shields spouses 
from competition with each other in the occupational sphere, which, 
along with attractiveness to women, is above all the most important 
single focus of feelings of self-respect on the part of American men. 
In this sector of society the largest part of the gainful employment of 
women is that of unmarried girls and of women living outside normal 
family relationships. There has been a notable check in the tendency 
for women to enter the higher occupational careers; for example, the 
proportion of women in the professions of medicine and law has re¬ 
mained approximately constant for more than a generation. Only a 
minority of such career women carry full normal family responsibilities, 
including the care of young children. Finally, when in the middle 
classes married women are gainfully employed, in a large proportion 
of cases it is in a job rather than in a career. Such employment is ordi¬ 
narily not in competition with that of men of the same class status 
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and ordinarily does not produce a comparable proportion of the family 
income . 19 

Other elements of our sex role patterns do not seem to have quite the 
same order of structural significance. The basic structural facts of kin¬ 
ship structure and occupation discussed above, and certain others of 
social stratification to be discussed presently, provide a broad situational 
framework within which the processes of psychological adaptation and 
adjustment of individuals must take place. Both on the level of the 
socialization of children and of adult adjustment there are typical pat¬ 
terns of psychologically possible reaction to the situations thus defined 
which, though by no means fully stereotyped, vary within limited 
ranges, with certain modal pattern types assuming positions of out¬ 
standing significance. A few of these phenomena will be briefly dis¬ 
cussed at the end of this essay. 

First, however, it is necessary to discuss briefly certain aspects of the 
relation of the American family to our system of social stratification. 
In broad terms we may speak of the occupational structure as having 
a certain primacy in determining the broad lines of the hierarchical 
aspect of our status system, though at the very top continuity of the 
£lite status on a kinship basis has a prominent independent signifi¬ 
cance. As noted above, the status aspect of this scale of stratification 
articulates with the family both through the prestige of the occupa¬ 
tional status of the husband and father and through occupational earn¬ 
ings as the major part of the family income. 

A certain type of solidarity is one of the most fundamental features 
of the conjugal family. It may be stated with considerable confidence 
that the degree of such solidarity necessary for the effective function¬ 
ing of such a kinship system is incompatible with a systematic drawing 
of class distinctions within the effective kinship unit. This means that, 
in terms of place in the scale of stratification, all members of the family 
are class equals—husband and wife, and parents and children. It is 
only when children have established independent households from 


10 By far the largest-scale case of the employment of married women is to be found 
in the low ranges of occupational and income status. There is much evidence that this 
situation is associated with major differences in the structure of kinship itself, which 
would confirm rather than controvert the above interpretation. Broadly it is associated 
with greater instability of marriage, with a tendency to mother-centeredness of e 
family, and with greater solidarity with relatives outside the immediate conjugal fanuy. 
In particular, female relatives lilte a grandmother or aunt are much more likely t0 
living in the household and to assume responsibility for the care of the children ot a 
working mother. 
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those of their parents, and siblings from those of the others, that class 
differentials between them can be tolerated. 

This is a further reason for the segregation of the sex roles and for 
the relative exclusion of married women from the occupational sys¬ 
tem, at least in a status-determinant sense. It would be inevitable that, 
if husband and wife were in direct competition for occupational status, 
in a statistically large proportion of cases such a discrepancy would 
appear to put an intolerable strain on the imperative of status equality 
among members of the conjugal family. Essentially the only socially 
structured as distinguished from idiosyncratic status differentials which 
can be tolerated within that unit are those of sex and age. 

It follows further that parents and dependent children must be 
equals in class status. In the race for personal success by the rules of 
our national ideal of equality of opportunity, it is not possible, so long 
as our family structure is intact, for all the contestants to take off from 
a single starting line. Differential advantage is rooted in the nature of 
the society; the best that can be done is to mitigate its effects. 

The consequences of this fact must be followed back to very deep 
levels of psychological character formation. The young child can have 
no other status in the wider society than that of his particular parents. 
They are the first adult role models with which he must identify him¬ 
self if he is to have a sound development of character. His own security 
depends on the possibility of taking this status for granted in the early 
stages and on his only gradually becoming exposed to the more severely 
competitive aspects of his social situation. There is good reason to sup¬ 
pose that the psychological conditions of identification and security 
related to this situation of growing up have much to do with the subtly 
distinctive traits-found in different class groups-which are difficult or 
impossible for the parvenu to acquire. 

From this point of view, therefore, the American class system may 
be regarded as the result of a compromise between our family and 
occupational structures. This is the point at which the most obvious 
hm.tat.ons on full realization of the ideal of equality of opportunity 

TOlveT 'T 6 "" BU ‘ T lyS i S ° f tl ’ e P roblems °f social stmcture in- 
o vecImakes it quite clear that perfect realization of this ideal would 

fundamental mcompatib e with the existence of a functioning 
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needs of the occupational system. It does so, however, at the expense 
of a strong pressure to deny this type of equal opportunity to one major 
category of the population, married women, and of giving the children 
of the higher groups a differential advantage in the competition for 
status. It is difficult to see that emphasis on the solidarity of kinship 
groups could be whittled down much farther without breaking up the 
family system altogether. 

This is by no means to say that very important adjustments are not 
lossible. Above all, the specially talented youth of the lower-class and 
ower-income groups can, by special measures, be given opportunities 
fully commensurate with their abilities. Many such adjustments may 
well be of great importance, but it is scarcely conceivable that the main 
lines of the present situation could be altered without consequences 
fatal to the total of our unique society . 20 

As has been suggested at a number of points, the indications are that 
the strains imposed on individuals by living within the American kin¬ 
ship structure at the various stages of the life cycle play an important 
role in the determination of a series of the distinctive phenomena of 
our society which are not so obviously related to these problems. To 
illustrate this general proposition a brief discussion of the youth culture, 
certain features of the sex-role problems, and the problem of old age 
may be undertaken. 

The period from adolescence to marriage and the assumption of full 
adult responsibilities is featured by a distinctive set of behavior patterns 
which have attracted a great deal of public attention under the heading 
of “teen-agers,” “bobby-soxers,” and the like. It involves a kind of 
esoteric culture sharply differentiated from that of adults rather than a 
stage of approximation to adult behavior. Irresponsibility and a com¬ 
pulsive confopmity coupled with a certain peculiar hedonism-the 
orientation of life to the goal of having a good time-seem to be its 
primary characteristics. Driving automobiles at excessively high speeds 
is a good example of the first; insistence on being clothed exactly like 

everybody else, of the second. 

20 To avoid misunderstanding, it should be made dear that these connderations^e 
not confined in their relevance to a capitalistic society. In so far as Soviet t0 
highly differentiated industrial system of occupational structure and al f 
sacrifice the integrity of the family, as seems clearly to be shown by the * e £^ t0 . 
the late 1930'$ concerning divorce and abortion, there will inevi y , respect s 

ward the development there of a class sys.em which is m many tadamenotl respects 

similar to, though by no means necessarily identical with, the America . 
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The fundamental relations to the social structure of the family are 
fairly simple. Our family system places the child in a position where 
his security depends on an intense emotional relationship to a few 
people, notably the mother; but at the same time it requires him to break 
these ties to a large extent in setting up his own independent family, and 
to do so on the basis of emotional attraction to a marriage partner. 
Broadly speaking, the element of revolt and the assertion of independ¬ 
ence from adults may be interpreted as a means of our young people’s 
achieving this necessary emotional independence of the family of orien¬ 
tation. Since their earlier dependence is so real and intense, drastic 
measures, as it were, are psychologically necessary in order that they 
achieve emancipation. At the same time the need for dependence is 
very great and cannot be satisfied within the family circle. This need 
therefore tends to be transferred to the group of their age peers, which 
thus acquires a compulsive intensity of solidarity. Above all to “belong,” 
to be identified with an acceptable group, is one of the most basic 
needs at this stage. 

The predominant tendency of our American youth culture is in a 
frivolous direction, with an emphasis on what from the adult point of 
view is irresponsible behavior. There is a significant minority, how¬ 
ever, which takes an antithetical direction, adhering to a serious youth 
culture. Here the adult society is held to be intolerably frivolous and 
iniquitous, and the young person feels a sense of mission either to 
reform it or to do something really worth while. In spite of this funda¬ 
mental difference, the same major elements of reaction to the strains 
of becoming an adult may be noted. There is not only the assertion of 
independence by revolting against what are felt to be the standards 
of the adult world but also the same compulsive need to be a con¬ 
forming member of a tightly integrated group. Radical political move¬ 
ments understandably play a prominent role in this connection. Here 
is one of the principal sources of the leftist appeal in American society 
which is not prominently emphasized by Marxist theory . 21 

Since the problems of the adult sex-role structure in the United 
btates have been mentioned at a number of points, only a few remarks 
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in summary need be added here. To take the feminine role first, the 
dominant element seems to be a basic ambivalence and instability. 22 
In so far as the functions of wife and mother are the structurally pre¬ 
dominant ones in the fundamental American family type, it would 
seem to follow that what may be called a domestic pattern of the femi¬ 
nine role was the most appropriate one. This is true except for one 
fundamental function, the wife’s role in the maintenance of the soli¬ 
darity of the marriage relationship through appeal to the husband’s 
sexual interests. It has been shown above that, in our family system, 
boys tend to grow up in a state of ambivalence about the feminine 
role; the mother tends to be defined as asexual and “good” and is the 
prototype of the domestic woman. There is felt to be a deep conflict 
between this pattern and that of the sexually attractive woman. The 
latter pattern, that of the “glamour girl,” has a tendency to predomi¬ 
nate in the relations of the sexes in the premarital period, being deeply 
rooted in the youth culture. The fact that in our family system the 
stability of marriage must rest mainly on personal sentiment creates a 
tendency for this to carry over into marriage and into the adult femi¬ 
nine role. There is therefore a deep ambivalence and sense of conflict 
in both sexes over these two roles of the married woman. Too much 
emphasis on the glamour role may lead to a sacrifice of the domestic 
virtues and above all to an emotional rejection of the role of mother, 
with the most serious consequences for children. Given the psychology 
of American men, on the other hand, too heavy a leaning toward 
domesticity may threaten the emotional interests of the husband and 
the all-important emotional quality of marriage. Even if there is no 
tendency for a husband to stray, it may be unhealthy in that it appeals 
to his immature dependency needs and makes the wife more a mother 
to him than really a wife. A constructive synthesis of these too often 
conflicting tendencies in the feminine role is one of the most urgent 
needs of the American family. 

The two tendencies, however, do not stand alone. Women in this 
country tend conspicuously to receive the same formal education as 
men, up to the professional levels. This fact expresses another major 
theme, that of the woman as a serious, intelligent, responsible human 
being who shares these qualities with men, in a context in which sex 
as such is often irrelevant. In many respects American society has gone 


22 For a somewhat fuller analysis, see Talcott Parsons "Age and. Sex in the Social 
Structure of the United States,” American Sociological Review, October, i 9 4 2 - 
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farther than any other in the Western world in developing these possi¬ 
bilities, and in this direction seems to lie the most promising road to 
an escape from the dilemma of the domesticity-glamour impasse. Ref¬ 
erence to our social structure, however, affords some understanding 
of the formidable obstacles to a major development in this direction. 
Generally speaking, men get their most important outlets of this sort 
in the occupational sphere. But the structure imposes on women very 
severe pressures against taking the same direction, as shown above. 
The problem then is to ascertain what opportunities exist for such 
development where the major status-giving role of the typical married 
woman is that of housewife. The activities of women’s clubs, various 
kinds of good works, book clubs, and the like represent attempts in this 
direction, but they seem to fall far short of adequacy. Above all, there 
is relatively little that can be taken seriously and importantly rewarded 
in terms of the American system of achievement values. 

The American masculine role does not seem to display a structural 
ambivalence at all comparable to that of the feminine. Its firm anchor¬ 
age in the occupational structure seems to be the principal explanation 
of this. Virtually the only way to be a real man in our society is to have 
an adequate job and earn a living. As has become evident above, how¬ 
ever, involved in the masculine role there is a set of deep psychological 
tensions which seem to be inherent in the American family structure. 
The essential problem seems to be that there is a compulsive element 
in our pattern of masculinity which covers over an undue and un¬ 
fortunate type of dependence on women. On the one hand, this seems 
to be responsible for much of the aggressively self-assertive tone of the 
American masculine world and for some of our over-sensitivity to com¬ 
petitive threats. On the other hand, it is responsible for much of the 
dilemma which American women face, as analyzed above. The whole 
complex represents a vicious circle of mutually reinforcing parts. 

The situation of the aged in American society presents a further 
problem in which our family system plays a particularly prominent 
part. In various ways our society is oriented to values particularly 
appropriate to the younger age groups, so that there is a tendency for 
older people to be left out of it. The abruptness of retirement from occu¬ 
pational roles also contributes to the difficulty. But of primary concern 
at present is one implication of the structural isolation of the conjugal 
ramily. The obverse of the emancipation of children from their families 
ot orientation upon their marriage and occupational independence is 
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the gradual depletion of that family until the older couple is finally 
left alone. In our kinship system this situation is in strong contrast 
to that in systems in which membership in a kinship unit is continuous 
throughout the life cycle. There, very frequently, it is the oldest 
members who are treated with the most respect and enjoy the greatest 
responsibility and authority, but with us there is no one left to respect 
them or for them to take responsibility for or have authority over. 

For young people not to break away from their parental families at 
the proper time is a failure to live up to expectations, an unwarranted 
expression of dependency. But, just as they have a duty to break away, 
they also have a right to independence. Hence for an older couple— 
or a widow or widower—to join the household of a married child is 
not, in terms of the kinship structure, a natural arrangement. This is 
proved by the fact that it is seldom done at all except under pressure, 
either for economic support or to mitigate extreme loneliness and social 
isolation. 23 Even though in such situations it may be the best solution 
of a difficult problem it frequently involves considerable strain, which 
is by no means confined to one side. The whole situation would be 
radically different in a different kind of kinship structure. It may be 
surmised that this circumstance, as well as the purely economic ques¬ 
tion, underlies much of the current agitation for old-age pensions and 
the appeal of such apparently fantastic schemes as the Townsend 
Plan. 

In conclusion, a few general remarks are in order which may be 
relevant to the balance of judgment about the American family and its 
present situation. In the first place, structural analysis clearly shows 
that, if the United States is to remain and develop further as a demo¬ 
cratic, urbanized, industrial society, with a large measure of equality 
of opportunity, the range of possible family structures which are com¬ 
patible with its type of society is very narrow. As it is, our family system 
is responsible for serious limitations on the ideal of equality of oppor¬ 
tunity. But any considerable shift in the direction, for instance, of 
the family types found in peasant societies would undoubtedly entail 
serious consequences for the rest of the social structure. Such a family 


23 These pressures, of course, are likely to be by far most acute in the case of widows 
and widowers, especially the former. They are also considerably the more munerous, 
and often there is no other at all tolerable solution for them than to live ,n : fa y 
of a married child. Being joined and cared for by an unmarried child, espeaa iy a 
daughter, is another way out for the aged which often involves acute tragedies 
younger person. 
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type may well be more stable than our own, but, if this stability must 
be purchased at the expense of drastic reduction in the productivity of 
our economy and drastic limitations on the realizability of our demo¬ 
cratic values, is it worth the price? That some such consequences would 
in fact be the price of the realization of some current programs for the 
restoration of the strong family seems scarcely open to doubt. 

There is some legitimate doubt whether the American type of family 
system is in the long run capable of sufficient stability to perform its 
extremely essential functions on behalf of our type of society. Senti¬ 
ment plays such a prominent role in the judgment of such matters, 
however, that the social scientist is well advised to be cautious about the 
acceptance of such a view. Furthermore, from a practical point of view 
it would seem that Americans have little choice. By their commitment 
to a particular type of general society they are automatically committed 
in broad terms to the appropriate family type. Their dedication must 
be to making this work if it is at all possible; there is no other course. 

Psychology and sociology can contribute something to the problem 
of judging what type of attitudes and measures are most likely to help 
in making it work. This is especially true of the judgment of what can 
be expected not to work. It seems quite clear, for instance, that the 
sources of ambivalence concerning the feminine role go so deep that 
any attempt to force or persuade an overwhelming majority of American 
women to accept a role of pure and virtuous domesticity alone is prob¬ 
ably doomed to failure. Indeed, if it did succeed, it would probably 

have a seriously unsettling effect and create more problems than it 
solved. 

Finally, it should not be forgotten that there is a bright side of the 
picture as well as a dark one. Ours is a society in which unprecedented 
demands for the responsible management of complex affairs are placed 
on large numbers of people. The evidence seems to be that, with all its 
strains and difficulties, our family system does a better job than most 
others in developing character traits which are relatively adequate to 
these demands. It also permits a kind of freedom for the development 
of personal feelings and attachments which is rare in the much more 
narrowly controlled systems of many other societies. At its best it 
seems to provide, in the intimate and private sphere, a highly appropri¬ 
ate pattern and environment of life for the enlightened citizens of a free 
society. 



^ Chapter XI 

THERESE BENEDEK 

THE EMOTIONAL STRUCTURE OF 

THE FAMILY 

In a period of human history when a growing individual¬ 
ism appears to threaten the family, to shake its well-established hier¬ 
archy, and to weaken its functional effectiveness, it appears promising 
to look upon the family as an organism and to investigate its physiology. 
For the biological fact of the long-lasting dependence of the human 
child is the root from which grew, in complex interaction between 
society and the individual, the family as an institution of many tasks. 

For a long time—in fact, until the last decade of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury-science did not dare to scrutinize the ways and means by which 
the family functions. Sanctioned by religion and tradition, the family, 
the carrier and transmitter of the culture, could not but be idealized, 
each of its members fulfilling a role entrusted to him by the ideology of 
the cultural patterns. Since love is the categorical imperative of our 
culture, love was taken to be the emotion which regulates the inter¬ 
personal relations within the family. 

The emotional structure of the idealized patriarchal family appeared 
to be set and static: its main representant, the father-husband, was 
assumed to be strong and active, providing for his wife and children 
not only the means of livelihood but also love and protection as the 
means for emotional security; the mother-wife, connected with her hus¬ 
band in a lasting marriage, was assumed to accept this as the prerequi¬ 
site for her happiness, which in turn enabled her to love her children 
with tender, unwavering motherliness. Since there are basic biological 
needs which regulate the relationship between the sexes as well as 
woman’s natural tendency toward motherhood and motherliness, it was 
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easy to maintain that all children were wanted, loved, and cared for 
and that the children, raised in a spirit of respect toward an authorita¬ 
tive father (who might delegate his authority to the mother), accepted 
the authority in devotion and gratefulness until they grew up to be 
parents themselves and acted in their turn the same way toward their 
children. 

Yet the Greek tragedies, conceived at the dawn of individualism and 
hewn out of the everlasting material of human emotion, demonstrated 
to an audience which already knew of the pang of conscience that love 
is not absolute, that even the parent’s love of the child and the child’s 
love for the parent are endangered by wishes and desires of other inten¬ 
tions, by conflicting tendencies. From the time of the Greek tragedies 
until our modern scientific era it remained for the artists—for Shake¬ 
speare, Dostoievsky, and others—to grasp intuitively and express indeli¬ 
bly the emotional struggle of the individual for individuality. 

It was an intellectual revolution when Freud and his followers began 
to study methodically the boiling cauldron of emotions underneath the 
static-appearing, smooth ideological surface of the patriarchal Victorian 
family. These investigations led to our present understanding of the 
psychodynamic processes which motivate the emotional maturation of 
the individual and also the interpersonal relationships as they unfold 
in our culture, not only within the family but also from generation to 
generation. For Freud disclosed the process through which the indi¬ 
vidual becomes the carrier of our cultural inheritance and relives "the 
traces which the biological and historical fate of mankind left behind 
in the Id.” 1 


It is regrettable that space permits us here only a most concise presen¬ 
tation of the evolution of the emotional patterns from early infancy 
until they become established in the course of the individual develop¬ 
ment as an inner psychic organization which Freud called the superego , 
the function of which we experience as conscience. 

In the beginning there is only the instinct of self-preservation. The 
total enerp of the newborn child is in its service; hunger is the sensa¬ 
tion which expresses the need for the material out of which his body 
is built, and the infant’s crying represents the mobilized self-assertion 
to achieve satisfaction of his need. He will cry until gratification arrives 
or until he has exhausted his motoric energy. If his hunger is satisfied 
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in such a way that the infant does not have to use up all his energies, 
there is a positive balance in his energy household; he has a surplus 
for physical and mental growth. Out of this surplus the infant gains 
the first pleasurable sensations of his own body as well as the first posi¬ 
tive orientation toward the external world: a confident relationship to 
the mother, who is soon recognized as a source of gratification. It 
depends primarily on the mother—on her emotional satisfaction in be¬ 
ing a mother and her readiness to nurse, to take care of the baby, and 
to supply him not only with his physical needs but also with the 
pleasurable sensation of love—whether satisfaction and security or frus¬ 
tration and fear will dominate the emotional life of the child. The 


mother’s attitude also will determine whether the infant, sheltered by 
the security of his confidence in the mother, will learn from her easily 
or whether every step will be acquired with mobilization of fear and 
hostility. 

Although the infant very early becomes aware that in his orbit there 
are other individuals besides the mother (he recognizes his father and 
also his siblings and responds to them), generally speaking we may 
state that the mother is the first teacher of the child. Through her he 
learns to respond to other persons; with her help he leams to talk, to 
walk, and to master his sphincters. Thus the mother is the one who at 
first impresses upon the child the cultural pattern; for infant training 
reflects, in the mother’s behavior, the hygienic and ideological require¬ 
ments of a civilization. Thus in our times the mothers begin to train the 
ego of the child early. Almost from the beginning the infant has to learn 
to be “independent,” to be self-assertive, and even to “make up his 
mind.” These individualistic requirements mobilize, especially if the 
infant has not enough resource in love and security, much fear and 
overcompensative self-assertion: hostility. It does not take long for the 
child to begin to know what are the actions for which the mother will 
like him and those which will increase the expressions of her love— 
thus enhancing his security—and he also will soon realize what are t e 
actions which bring about punishment, that is, a reduction of love and 
thus a reduction of his basic security. This mobilizes the child s fear, 
which in itself may again increase his need for self-assertion. Every 
nursery in our society produces frank and often brutal examples of t is 
vicious circle between the two aspects of self-preservation: the nee 

for love, and the need for self-assertion. • , 

In the great variety of solutions which the infant leams to hn i 
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order to reconcile the struggle for security, one may early observe defi¬ 
nite differences in the behavior of the sexes. Although an undisturbed 
confidence in the mother is important for the normal development of 
infants of both sexes, the emotional security which results from it affects 
boys and girls differently. It gives the boy permission for self-assertion 
and a sense of courage. Thus he may free himself from his dependence 
on the mother in order to start a development in which identification 
with the father becomes the leading motive. The girl’s development 
takes a different course. A sense of security gives her the first and most 
effective impulse for identification with the mother. Thus through 
manifold identifications with the parent of the same sex the child 
reaches the oedipal -phase of his development. He is then about three 
to five years old. This is the age when the child’s identification with 
the parent of the same sex has evolved strongly enough to motivate 
his erotically colored demands toward the parent of the other sex. 

This, however, creates the crucial conflict. The boy, whose erotic 
desire toward his mother has made him a competitor of his father, feels 
threatened by his father’s revenge: castration. His fear impels the re¬ 
pression of his sexual desire toward his mother. In the girl the conflict 
has the opposite direction. The girl, who becomes a competitor of her 
mother, feels threatened by the realization of her feminine wishes and 


represses them in order not to be threatened by the loss of her mother’s 
love. In both sexes the fear of punishment forces the child to repress 
the oedipal tendency and to introject the prohibition of the parent. 
From this time on the child will know, by the strength of the inter¬ 
nalized fear of the parent, what is right and what is wrong: he has a 
conscience. Thus, as a result of love and fear and competitive self- 
assertion, is raised the inner-psychic institution which is the corner¬ 
stone of the emotional structure of the individual and of the family in 
our culture. 2 For, whatever were the original causes of sexual prohibi¬ 
tion at the origins of our social structures, they are relived within every 
normal family of our civilization. This is-or until recent decades used 
to be-characterized by the inhibition and negation of sexuality. 

It cannot be the task of the present chapter to describe the psycho¬ 
logical processes of growing up from the oedipal age level throuoh the 
penod of sexual latency, during which the psychodynamic tendencies 
winch constituted the oedipus complex become absorbed in the total 
personality. Nor can we afford to discuss the process of maturation 

2 Sigmund Freud, The Ego and the Id (London: Hogarth Press. 1927). 
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during the period of adolescence, when, with the developing hormonal 
function, heterosexuality becomes an emotional reality and physiolog¬ 
ical necessity. 

In primitive societies where puberty rites are celebrated, society 
takes charge of, and responsibility for, the individual’s sexual activity. 
The adolescents in such societies do not need to overcome so many 
internal obstacles as exist in our society, where the individual himself 
is responsible and has to deal with his emerging sexual urge more 
or less by himself. 

At puberty the unfolding sexuality is confronted with restrictions 
and prohibitions, as well as with permissions and gratifications, incorpo¬ 
rated in the emotional structure of the personality since childhood. 
Hence the confusion and insecurity, the longing and suspense, the 
shyness and the rebellion, all so characteristic of adolescence. In these 
attitudes the struggle which once was fought between the parents and 
the child becomes manifest again. The repression had to succeed; 


now the emotional struggle of the adolescent has the task of diminish¬ 
ing the power of the original sexual prohibition. Yet this does not mean 
alone a permission for physiological satisfaction of the sexual need. 
The struggle is for a higher goal, for the capacity to form a lasting 
relationship with an individual of the other sex. 

There is good reason to discuss here the psychodynamics of love, 
for our culture tends to make it the sole basis of marriage. 

Fleterosexual love is an attraction between a man and a woman who 


have reached a specific level of their individual maturation, for the com¬ 
pletion of which they need each other. To elaborate this definition we 
have to go back to the adolescent. Well known is the melancholia, the 
introverted depressive mood, of the adolescent. This mood expresses 
the conflict between his ego ideal and the realization of the awakening 
sexual need, which is regarded as “sin,” unacceptable to the ego ideal. 
Love is an emotion which resolves this conflict. Through it sexuality 
becomes acceptable and the ego, liberated from a state of suspense, 
feels elated. This does not necessarily occur only in adolescence or 
with the first love. Everybody who feels the loneliness of unsatisfied 
sexual tension experiences the same sort of abject mood which keeps 
the person preoccupied with the desire for love and compels him to 
seek a mate and companion. If the individual has the emotional ma¬ 
turity which our culture conveyed to him and requires him to cany 
on, he has to find the solution with the help and in the framework 
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of his conscience. This accounts for much delay and suspense. For 
both man and woman that waiting period means an experiencing of 
doubts which in itself elevates the emotion of love and raises the be¬ 
loved person to the level of an ideal. 

Love means the surrendering of what one calls one’s personality, 
and it makes the beloved person the measure of all measures. Romantic 
love, 3 that is, the acute phase of love, is self-effacing. Being loved by 
one’s ego ideal means that one surrenders one’s own personality—even 
if temporarily—to another individual. In our society, where men and 
women are not only mates but also individuals, this appears to be a 
great risk. Afraid of being hurt by love, many women guard them¬ 
selves against men who could become their masters in love; in the same 
way, men may avoid women whom they fear because they may be¬ 
come emotionally dependent upon .them. If such intense, acute love is 
allowed to develop, however, the man or the woman becomes depend¬ 
ent for emotional gratification upon one person exclusively. The aim 
of sexual passion is to transcend the boundaries of the individuality 
through unification with the beloved. The need for this is gratified 
by the sexual act, but it encompasses more than the need for physio¬ 
logical satisfaction-it achieves gratification within the total personality 
of each of the lovers. Fearful as either of them might have been before 
the union, after love is satisfied the ego feels relieved of its insecurity. 
Each partner feels: I became like you because you, whom I admired, 
loved me. Each becomes a better and worthier person. Each comes 
closer to his ego ideal through love. No wonder that an emotional 
expenence of such force appears to be transcendental. It projects itself 
into the future with optimism; it promises to endure in marriage. 

So long as society concentrated its ethics and customs on securing 
stability for the marriage, there was little need to investigate the dy¬ 
namics of love itself. Even psychoanalysis studied love rather as a force 
than as an experience. It investigated its function in the development 
of the personality; it assumed tacitly that, if an individual achieved 
the capacity to love, the marriage would last and satisfy the individual’s 
needs. If complications arose-if, for example, psychoneurotic disturb¬ 
ances developed-one investigated the individual and found the causes 
or the maladjustment. 

loc’^r ^ A Psych ° h ^ ^ CNew York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
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But love, like any force, is not static; nor can interpersonal rela¬ 
tionships, even if regulated by the purest of love, be static. 

Up to this point we have discussed the effect of love as an emotional 
expectation of and a sexual satisfaction for the ego, and we have found 
that satisfaction in love enhances the ego. Strengthened by the satisfac¬ 
tion of being loved, the individual becomes more independent of the 
demands of the love partner. For a period, the length of which is deter¬ 
mined by the personality of each of the lovers, the pair may say like 
Juliet, “The more I give the more I have—for both are infinite.” Yet 
after a while one or the other, or both, may begin to feel envious of 
the other who receives so much. The envy, hostility, and rebellion 
against surrender to another person becomes manifest repeatedly in 
quarrels between the partners. Nevertheless, if the hostility is not so 
great that it interrupts the relationship it becomes an important factor 
in its further development. The guilt resulting from the quarrel creates 
anew a mood of contrite dependence which can be undone only by 
passionate love. If the identification between the lovers progresses as 
it does in marriage (where common interests associated with their social 
and economic position also further the identification), the original 
intensity of the suspense, the original passion, will not be achieved 
again. This does not indicate a devaluation of the sexual partner; rather 
it expresses the emotional reality, the balance of the dynamic inter¬ 
relation between husband and wife. The originally deprived ego of the 
lover dependent for gratification, having received reassurance from 
being loved, does not again feel insecure. The fulfillment of love has 
changed the basis of the relationship. It has grown from an exchange 
of ego ideals to the relationship of individuals who share the same 
reality; the oneness may be expressed in common ambitions and desires. 
Yet, if the suspense which initiated passion cannot be continued, the 
mutual sexual excitability decreases. Lovers know this instinctively 
and therefore often consciously seek to arouse a limited degree of hostile 
tension-such a degree as does not interfere with the process of enrich¬ 
ing the identification but renders new stimulus to it. . 

Through the desexualization of the projected ego ideal (the lover; 
the love relationship reaches its next phase. To arrive at it usually re¬ 
quires the complex intimacy of marriage. The wife who becomes a 
mother and the husband who becomes a father slowly undergo a meta¬ 
morphosis in their relationship to each other; as though both of them 
were identifying themselves with the child whom they love, they egi 
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to represent for each other the parent as well. Husband and wife often 
address each other as their children address them—call each other 
"father” and “mother” or “mommy” and “daddy”—or in the more mod¬ 
em type of marriage they let the children call them by their first 
name (as if in that way they could avoid becoming the parents). 

But all this is more than imitation. It expresses a psychological reality, 
namely, that the marital partners (as if they were parents for each 
other) become, as once the parents did, a critical forum, a measure for 
each other’s personality. And, as the individual’s development has 
proved, it is easier to live with a conscience which developed on the 
basis of gratitude, love, and respect than with one which developed out 
of fear and punishment. So the love of the husband and wife, though 
partially desexualized, is not lost in the process of the change. Even if 
this development only rarely is smooth and the husband or the wife 
may resent it or rebel against it from time to time, yet, if they stay 
together as they were forced to do before the era of divorces, they 
eventually accept this new phase of their common development. The 
identification between husband and wife, whether it is expressed in 
cultural or economic aspirations, in their children, or in the thousand 
details of everyday living, will hold the marriage together even after 
erotic passion recedes. For this is the emotional dialectic of marriage; 
each of the partners, stimulated by the other, undergoes a process of 
maturation which leads to a further integration of his personality. Thus, 
even if the acuteness of passion recedes, there remains enough of its 
glow to enrich the relationship with mutual respect, tenderness, and 
gratitude. Indeed, they who achieve such maturation within their 
marriage have much for which to be grateful. They represent the rare 
examples of happy marriage. 

In order to discuss the emotional structure of the family we have 
delineated the individual’s development from infancy through adoles¬ 
cence and through the process of maturation—the adaptation of per¬ 
sonalities—in the symbiosis of marriage. This is an abstraction of 
dynamic interaction between personalities; yet one may question its 
validity or rather its relationship to erotic, romantic love. There is no 
doubt that marriage-this ambivalent, struggling, passionate, and confi¬ 
dent interpersonal relationship-requires from the marital partners that 
diey give up to one another, and to their children, some of the aspira¬ 
tions of their mdividualistic personalities in order to achieve a common 
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goal, a combined individuation: the family. This process, however, 
appears to have succeeded better in societies where marriages function 
by tradition, with neglect of the individual’s preference for the marital 
partner, than in our society where, on the basis of the ethical principles 
of individualism, we expect that “free will” and “free choice” will 
not only support the marriage but enhance its happiness as well. One 
may also object that such psychobiological interaction between marital 
partners as has been described assumes such an equality between man 
and woman as may exist in the passion of love though never afforded 
to husband and wife by society. And now, when that equality becomes 
the prerogative of some classes, if often does not lead to a demonstra¬ 
tion of lasting identification between husband and wife. 

Yet marriage between equal partners is the ideal of a democratic, 
individualistic society. It represents the goal of a development which 
began in the nineteenth century and progressed by leaps and bounds 
during the socio-economic changes of two world wars. Thus our cultural 
aspiration is that marriage shall function by and for the sake of love, 
that is, not only and not primarily for reproduction but also for the 
pursuit of happiness, for the heightened individual maturation of each 
of the partners. To help each other in this process is the mutual obliga¬ 
tion. Yet marriages burdened with such individualistic expectations 
often do not endure. Interaction between two individuals involves a 
compromise and a sacrifice for which many of the younger generation 


are not ready. 

It is certainly impossible to account for all the factors which may 
interfere with the harmonious adaptation of the marital partners. Al¬ 
though love is praised so highly, many marriages even in present times 
are motivated rather by external and internal circumstances other than 
love. Women as well as men may easily mistake for love their willing¬ 
ness to marry a person who is able to satisfy their social ambitions. 
Very often not the obvious factors of convenience are responsible for 
such marriages but rather certain deeply rooted emotional factors, such 
as a fear of love, an unwillingness to wait, a hope that marriage will 

diminish emotional insecurity. 

And, after the marriage has fulfilled this task, the woman-more 
often than the man-may realize with distress that she has abandone 
the opportunity for a great love. We can often observe in the panic: o 
a young woman the valiant struggle against falling in love when it 
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no longer permitted. For women, much more often than men, still 
struggle against polygamous tendencies. 

Whatever the psychological foundations of a marriage may have 
been, there are too many stimuli in our highly differentiated life which 
may cause conflicts by provoking different responses in the marital 
partners. The fulfillment of love—as has been pointed out—leaves the 
partners free and confident to pursue enhanced ego aspirations. In 
fortunate cases this will be mainly the result of a mutual interchange; 
in other cases it takes separate directions. The marital partners may go 
too far, and too much alone, leaving the other one behind. Or it may be 
that hostility or unforgiving competitive ambition destroys the basis of 
identification between the partners. To repeat: There are almost as 
many variations and discrepancies between the characters of husband 
and wife as there are marriages. Some of these cause little discontent, 
others indicate incompatibilities which may appear irreparable, espe¬ 
cially if divorce is accepted as an easy way out. 

What is often referred to as adjustment in the marriage is a part of 
the process of adaptation which occurs unconsciously through the pas¬ 
sage of love. Another part of the adjustment is achieved by conscious 
attempts to reach a solution by compromise. 

The traditional marriage of the patriarchal family emphasized the 
realistic aims of the marriage. It gave this adjustment a one-sided direc¬ 
tion. By blocking divorce, it forced compromises until adjustment- 
sometimes dearly paid for with individual unhappiness and neurotic 
disturbances—finally was achieved. The domineering role of the patri¬ 
archal husband and the apparendy dependent role of his wife expressed 
the emotional structure of the core of the traditional family. In the 
modem marriage the balance between husband and wife has shifted. 
Each of the marital partners represents the double aspiration of our 
transitional culture. The role of the husband is not free from the re¬ 
sponsibilities and illusions of the patriarchal husband-father. Althouoh 
e is expected to perform his functions to satisfy that ideology he 
also is exjected to recognize the equality and in some respects also’ the 
independence of his wife. The wife, though she cannot free herself 
from her psychosexual desire for a strong man as a husband, in other 
areas of her personality requires from him as well as from herself 
the acceptance and obligation of her drive for independence Thus the 
modern marriage-in each of its partners-manife'sts the conflict be 

660 Ae P assin 8 patriarchal and the present individualistic society. 
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This conflict lies deeper than the purely sociological plane; it is rooted 
in the psychosexual (emotional) needs of both of the sexes. No wonder 
that adjustment is often difficult. We speak about “working out the 
marriage,” so aware are we of the problems involved and of the amount 
of good will necessary to solve them. 

The axis of the emotional structure of the modem family is this 
conflict-laden interpersonal relationship between husband and wife. 
To them is entrusted the biological and sociological task of producing 
and raising the next generation. And we may emphasize the word “en¬ 
trust,” because it now has more meaning than it ever had, since parent¬ 
hood itself has become a matter of individual decision. 

Birth control, used extensively as it becomes a custom in our civiliza¬ 
tion, is like a large-scale experiment; its effects can now be evaluated. 
No doubt it can be recognized as one of the most effective factors in the 
emancipation of women and also in the economic regulation of family 
life. Here, however, we wish to emphasize that contraception has ex¬ 
posed the psychobiological factors which motivate parenthood to scien¬ 
tific observation. 

Since paternity depends on one act, and since its biological function 
is achieved with the sexual intercourse which leads to impregnation, 
we have rarely stopped to analyze the psychodynamic factors involved 
in fatherhood. Our age of planned parenthood, however, affords many 
opportunities for observing and analyzing the awakening of a man s 
propagative instinct, his compelling desire to become a father and to 
survive in his child. Women, overburdened by childbearing and the 
ensuing responsibilities, have often complained; pregnancy and mother¬ 
hood have appeared to them as a function without pleasure, forced upon 
women by nature and used by men as means for enslaving women. 
Yet careful investigation of the sexual cycle in women has revealed 
the psychobiological tendencies which in monthly periodicity express 
the genuine quality of female sexuality, namely, the tendency toward 
bearing children. 

It would be alluring to describe the interplay between the male and 
female psychobiological tendencies, since we have to emphasize that, 
when having children is a matter of choice, knowledge of the motiva 
tions for parenthood has a more than theoretical significance. For not 
only do these compel husband and wife to have children as a natural 
course of events, but they also enter into the many emotional conflicts 
which arise when husband and wife avoid and delay having c 1 ren ‘ 
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Yet the psychobiological tendencies of both remain unconscious. Closer 
to the conscious awareness of the parent are the psychic elaborations 
of these tendencies: the wishes and desires, the images, illusions, and 
expectations which each one projects-the father his and the mother 
hers—onto the child. 

Earlier, in discussing the passage of love—the process of identifica¬ 
tion between husband and wife—we only cursorily mentioned parent¬ 
hood, through which the identification is achieved biologically. Now 
we may say more about the exchange of ego ideals between the lover- 
mates. Before the period of contraception the possibility of impregna¬ 
tion was inherent in every sexual act. People rarely took time to indulge 
in fantasy about their offspring before pregnancy occurred, or even 
after that. They took the facts of life more as facts—inevitable—than 
it is necessary to take them nowadays. Now in marriages we often 
observe the contented and pleasurable period when husband and wife 
decide that to give each other the most and to manifest their oneness 
they should have a child. Frequently today we hear the phrase, used 
either by a wife or by a husband, “When we were pregnant”—so con¬ 
scious have they become of their identification in the process of repro¬ 
duction. The husband in our present day seems to participate in the 
placid, self-centered contentment of the wife, the characteristic mood 
of pregnancy; he tries to share her expectations and expresses much 
consideration toward her physical inconvenience. These attitudes of 
the husband enhance the gratification of pregnancy and diminish its 
discomforts. Thus we observe that symptoms like “morning sickness” 
have decreased in frequency. 

The exchange of fantasies about the child between husband and 
wife, the desire to satisfy each other’s emotional needs in and through 
the child, has further significance for the child; it determines to a high 
degree the parents relationship to him and often carries in itself the core 
of the conflict which the parents may develop with the child. There 
are many aspects of their expectations, all of them determined by the 
personality development of each of the parents. One of them, the sex 
of the expected child, so often stands in the foreground and there is 
so much wish and fear connected with it that we may take it as an 
example of the numerous problems which may arise. 

There are many motivations for the almost universal preference for a 
male child. Among these, society’s higher evaluation of the male sex, 
although it is always kept in the foreground, appears actually to be 
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only secondary and a result of the biological motivation of parenthood 
in the male. This primarily is intended for the continuation of the 
self and can therefore be satisfied directly only by a child of the father’s 
sex. It is of no avail even to try to deny the father’s overflowing gratifi¬ 
cation if his newborn child is a son, or to attempt to minimize the 
emotional adjustment which is necessary if it is a daughter. Thus the 
woman’s desire to give birth to a son may be motivated by her desire 
to produce what society wants most and so probably to fulfill her un¬ 
conscious desire for masculinity. But it is also in keeping with her love 
for her husband to wish to reproduce him, or to produce what he values 
the most. 

These motivations, however, do not cause the desire for a son to be 
an exclusive one. For, however intense the desire for a son may be, 
there is dormant in every woman a tendency to wish to continue the 
self, to reproduce herself in her daughter. Identification with her 
daughter, the projection of her own aspirations to her, appears to a 
womanly mother normal and without conflict. The wish to have a son, 
however, may become dominant in a woman if her own masculine aspi¬ 
rations are pathologically intensive, or—generally speaking—if the de¬ 
velopmental conflict with her own mother remains unresolved. Then 
she remains apprehensive that the struggle which she once had with 
her own mother will repeat itself in her daughter’s relationship to her. 
If a woman’s developmental conflicts with her mother, or with mother¬ 
hood altogether, are resolved, she will be ready and able to accept her 
child with love, regardless of its sex. Yet the woman’s wish to have a 
daughter may also become exclusive and neurotically motivated. In 
some women a repressed hostility toward the male sex may cause a dread 
of the outbreak of her conflicts had she a son, and she therefore main¬ 


tains an uncompromising desire for a daughter. 

Although a sex preference for the expected child is in normal cases 
a sort of fantasy-play between the parents and is easily adjusted to 
reality after the child is bom, in neurotic cases an apprehension about 
the sex of the infant may expose severe disturbances in the parent. 
In a neurotic woman a fear of her inability to love the child engenders 
feelings of guilt even during pregnancy. It may cause anxiety and de¬ 
pression or either of these. It may also threaten the woman with a total 
bankruptcy of her personality when she realizes her lack of love an 
motherliness toward her child. The father has an easier task in dis 
guising his ambivalent attitude toward the expected or newborn chi • 
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He does not necessarily feel threatened and guilty when he is unable 
to develop the positive participation described above. Nature as well 
as society permits him to develop his fatherliness slowly in direct rela¬ 
tionship to the growing child. 

It is not our intention here to describe the evolution of motherliness 
and fatherliness. We merely wish to point out that these complex 
attitudes, rooted in the personality development of each of the parents, 
are nurtured by the dynamism of their interpersonal relationship and 
that when they unfold toward the child they create an intrinsic psy¬ 
chodynamic unit to which we refer as the triangle— father-mother-child. 
In this triangle the child, much before he can be aware of or responsible 
for it, even before he is bom, plays a dynamic part: 

Weil, wo wir zwei sind, dn wir heide hist, 

‘‘Because, where we are two, you are both of us.” 4 

For, in the child, the mother and also the father unconsciously relive 
a specific part of their individual personalities as well as their relation¬ 
ship to each other. Fortunate is the child whose emotional security may 
grow undisturbed, nurtured by the reservoir of love on the part of his 
parents for each other and toward him. 

The first such triangle in the family, the relationship between the 
parents and the first child, exists undisturbed—based only on the inter¬ 
play of this intrinsic relationship of the three—as long as the child is an 
only child. The balance is disturbed and changed by each following 
child or, for that matter by any other emotional experience of either 
parent which is strong enough to break through the exclusiveness of 
this primary unit. Such a relationship—the triangle—develops between 
the parents and each of their children separately and with varying emo¬ 
tional content. Since each of the parents will project different expecta¬ 
tions onto the child, each may experience different variations of his own 
personality problems with each new child. It is not rare that the second 
and third child have more fortunate constellations than has the first 
one, since the parents have matured through the previous experience, 
n some families each of the later children is expected to complete what 
previously has remained unfulfilled in the parent. In other families, the 
c lid bom later may find emotionally closed doors; the parents’ life 
already having been fulfilled, there remains but little emotional need 
for the latecomer to satisfy. Thus it happens that the psychological en- 

4 Anton Wildgans, lm Anschaun Meines Kindes (1913). 
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vironment of the first child is different from that of the second, or from 
that of each of the following children. Though each forms a distinct 
triangle in itself, each triangle unit is dynamically influenced by the 
other units within the family. The steady interaction between these 
various psychodynamic contingencies determines the personality de¬ 
velopment of each of the siblings. 

The family certainly is a closely knit organism thriving on a delicate 
balance of its emotional currents. However complex a description of 
these forces and their effects the Gestalt of the family may sound, the 
configuration of its several triangles is so deeply ingrained in all of us 
that it needs but little training to invoke in everyone very definite 
associations in relation to any mention of an individual’s place within 
any family. Every case history begins by revealing that the patient is 
the Nth among X children, for only few details are then necessary to 
tell a great deal about the emotional constellation of the person within 
his family. 

Yet the psychodynamic trends which hold the balance of the emo¬ 
tional system of the family are unconscious or normally become so. 
This is a keenly sensitive balance which must continually be re-estab¬ 
lished in adjustment to everyday events. There are always happenings, 
both pleasant and unpleasant; there are always tensions and reliefs, 
worries and joys, which either may come and go or may leave lasting 
traces and indelible memories. The balance of the family changes 
decisively when one or several of its members separate from it. Chil¬ 
dren grow up and leave the family for school, for work, for marriage. 
The continuity of the relationships is disrupted if one of the family 
dies. Either event requires new adjustments on the part of those who 
remain. Almost similarly traumatic is the separation necessitated by 
military service during war time, since this contains the threats of dan¬ 
gers inherent in war. Such a separation disturbs the existing balance, 
mobilizes the psychological trends, and exposes the original conflicts 
which have already receded into the background through the usual 
adjustments of living. Thus war-time separations have afforded a good 
opportunity for studying the emotional dynamics of family life. 6 

We have already described the family as an organism and have 
pointed out that the physiology of that organism changes with the 
changing trends of our civilization. The main issues in this are: CO 

6 Therese Benedek, M.D., Insight and Personality Adjustment (New York: Ronald 
Press, 1946). 
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the emancipation of women, which alters the relationship between 
husband and wife; and ( 2 ) birth control, which makes parenthood an 
individual responsibility. Indeed, we may conclude that a family so 
balanced with equal privileges and responsibilities for the two parents 
appears to be best ordained to transmit to the children the requirements 
of a higher individuation, which is at least one of the goals, if not the 
main one, in our culture. 

Thus we might end our discussion here, were it not that too many 
observations of our present family life call to our attention the fact that 
what we have defined here is an ideal and that the reality is far from 
it; that the modifications and shifts in our present-day family often 
appear rather as pathology than as the course of normal development. 
It is certain that the task of the family is much more complex if it is to 
fulfill the developmental goal of an individualistic modem society 
than it was in the patriarchal family, since the latter aimed to transmit 
through simpler, well-established patterns a more homogeneous and 
almost repetitious developmental goal. 

To restate the function of the family at present: It must afford the 
conditions which enable each of its members to pursue and attain the 
best integration of his individuality and at the same time in his own 
marriage to gain and retain his capacity to adjust himself to the require¬ 
ments of family life. For the family has a double function: it is con¬ 
servative and conserving, since it secures the attainments of the past; 
it is progressive and progressing, since it transmits the new cultural 
gains. The clash between these two directions can best be studied in the 
conflicts of the individual within his family. 

In the beginning of this presentation we set forth that the establish¬ 
ment of the superego in the course of the individual development fur¬ 
nishes the intra-psychic instrument by which the family achieves its 
cultural function. Later, in describing this as a crucial factor in the 
psychic growth of the child, our discussion was based on the emotional 
alance of the traditional family. We presented an abstract description 
ot psychodynamic processes in which we did not consider actual rela¬ 
tionships between the child and the parent. Now we shall be more 
realistic and consider this process as determined not only by the natural 
evolution of the child’s growth but also by the parents’ actual behavior 
tor it does not help us in understanding the problems of the individual 
today if we continue to generalize and to believe that what a child 
experiences and builds up in himself as an image of his parents is as 
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postulated above: a mother, the main and only source of pleasurable 
gratification; a father, strong, infallible, and a threatening represent- 
ant of the moral code. In the minds of children today the lines of their 
imagery of their parents are not so sharply defined, and this for good 
reason. 

The equality between husband and wife, together with their equal 
responsibility for and their similar enjoyment in their children, colors 
the parents’ behavior toward the newborn child. The young American 
husband who helps his wife in the many chores of child care—who gets 
up in the night to walk the baby, who establishes the routine of giving 
the “early” or the “night bottle” himself, and so on—unknowingly 
begins the process by which it will become difficult if not impossible for 
him later to perform the patriarchal role of the father. He becomes in 
the child’s mind a part of the mother image. In the same way, the 
mother who relinquishes the privilege and the liability of being the 
only person who cares for the infant unwittingly interrupts the sym¬ 
biosis between herself and her child, and this may have many implica¬ 
tions for her own emotional life as well as for that of her child. 

In another context we have referred to the emotional insecurities 
mothers may have toward their children. Often, since they have had 
the privilege of wanting children, mothers have needed to reassure 
themselves that they really did want them enough. That such a sense 
of insecurity may arise even if the child was very much desired may 
easily be understood. A wanted, well-cared-for, healthy pregnancy is a 
deep gratification in a woman’s life, for to its calm, self-centered mood 
is added the permission of self-indulgence and even more the indul¬ 
gence of the husband and others. After the child is bom a great part 
of these dependent gratifications are interrupted. Since the confining 
task of child care appears too difficult for many young women, they 
employ their husbands’ and also others’ help and in so doing become 
more and more insecure and feel increasingly guilty toward the child. 
They never know whether they have done enough for him. This in¬ 
security may become extremely painful if the infant shows the slightest 
difficulty in his development. Every disturbance, every sickness of the 
child, represents both an increased demand and a reproach and a so 
mobilizes the fear of self-reproach. Thus the woman becomes more and 
more dependent on her husband, her mother, her sister, or ev ^ er 
mother-in-law, not only for help but also for reassurance. If in addition 
she has to become dependent for help on a person whose love tor her- 
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self she cannot trust, the fear of being criticized increases her emotional 
tension. Afraid of her conflicts, many a young mother soon seeks 
diversion in activities outside of the home. Social and professional 
- ambitions or the necessity and possibility of increasing the family earn¬ 
ings may lure the woman from her tasks of child care. Since work is an 
easily justifiable escape, mothers may relieve their guilt toward the child 
through it. And work often is the advisable therapy, since it is better 
to make the mother able to love her child on a part-time basis than to 
have her become depressed and altogether unable to love. Thus it often 
occurs that young mothers become active in various spheres of life 
and grow in several capacities of their ego; but their psychosexual ma¬ 
turation, the growth of motherliness, remains suspended and full of 
conflicts. Often they are anxious to have a second or third child in order 
to repeat the pleasurable experience of pregnancy and, just as much, 
to do better” with the new child. For she, the so-called modem mother, 
is also desirous of experiencing motherhood in its simple, sensuous 
gratifications through which she can vicariously enjoy with the child 
the satisfactions which she affords to him. She wants, too, to experi¬ 
ence motherhood as a continuation of her self, of her personality, and to 

relive what was her past, her hopes, and her expectations in the future 
of her child. 


What is it in our society which, instead of securing the emotional 
process of motherhood—and fatherhood as well, for that matter—com¬ 
plicates and threatens it? One factor, and we believe it is the main one, 
lies in the dynamics of human emotions. Choosing parenthood, for 
whatever conscious and unconscious purposes, endows the parents with 
a responsibility toward the child which they feel with a deep sense of 
bondage. Much as this responsibility may be enjoyed, it is also feared, 
since our superego, our conscience, understands how to make the most 
o it-how to use, and even in some respects how to abuse, this sense of 

responsibility. So far as infants and small children are concerned, the 
mothers are primarily responsible. 

In a society in which hygiene is a demigod, and knowledge-psy- 
c o ogical, educational, and the like—counts almost as much, mothers 
are anxious to raise their children perfectly. Perfection, although it is 

an ut“‘c*' gtMl mother,iness . measured by intellectual 
means. When there is no security and stability in one’s self-and what 

young woman can achieve it early and without struggle when the 

requirements are so high?-a steady intellectualizatiof underlines 
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motherliness. It causes the mother to measure and to compare herself 
and her child, to envy others and depreciate her own, or to become 
proud and more than necessarily indulgent. Such and innumerable 
other attitudes of the parents convey to the child their emotional inse¬ 
curity. This may enhance the child’s feelings of self-importance too 
early; being the center of the family is a gratification but also a danger 
for the child. Playing with the parents, which should yield merely a 
pleasurable stimulation, may make excessive demands on the child 
if applied too soon or too strictly, and the child may become confused 
and afraid unless he can comply easily. Overstimulation, a steady play 
and display for love and attention, is one reaction of the child, and 
this is culturally more acceptable than some of his other reactions. 
For great is the frustration of the parents if an infant with a need for 
greater emotional stability begins early to rebel against the demands 
of an environment which he, for some reason or other, cannot fulfill. 
This may lead to various complications in child care—such as eating 
difficulties, relapses and involvements in toilet training, stubbornness, 
sullenness, and over-assertiveness—which may all try the mothers 
skill and patience. 

Whatever these manifestations may be, the little and the big worries 
in the care of small children are looked upon by the mother as the 
manifestations of her own weakness, as a failure of her own person¬ 
ality. However contrite she may be, she cannot help but convey to 
the child a sense of her disappointment in him. In fortunate cases—if 
the evolution of other identifications and the course of intellectual 
growth are favorable—the child may respond positively even to the con¬ 
flict-pervaded stimulation; every good turn may then relieve the ten¬ 
sion. In less favorable situations, the disappointed mother often mobil¬ 
izes in the father reactions similar to her own, though fathers usually 
are more apt to “wait and see” before they accept disappointments in the 
child. The mother—probably with justification—assumes that this more 
positive attitude of the father is caused by the fact that he is less actively 
occupied and preoccupied with the child and that he does not know 
or “does not care.” Thus there may develop a period during which, on 
account of the child-and, they usually believe, for his sake-the emo¬ 
tional tension between the parents grows disagreeable and unfavorab e 
for the child. This increases the insecurity of the child not only toward 
one but toward both parents. Thus the psychodynamic triangle func¬ 
tions as a vicious neurotic circle, resulting in a more or less severe e- 
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velopmental disturbance. One often speaks about the “child being 
rejected” if, in the course of such emotional events, either parent, or 
both, becomes so conflictfully involved that the hostile tension finally 
outweighs the love, the hope, and the willingness to give, even if the 

parents started out with all of these. 

Naturally this ultimate, unfortunate outcome is avoided except in 
pathological situations. We have to admit, however, that some am¬ 
bivalence enters into all parent-child relationships—and this not only 
in our modem families, for it plays a role in traditional families as well. 
Then, too, all parents—traditional as well as modem—live in the illu¬ 
sion that their child will grow by and through the best that they can 
do for him and will by this means fulfill their own ideals, that which 
is the best in them. Parents who have children who are responsive and 
responding, easy to love, and rewarding to give to may praise themselves 
as fortunate. But there are also less fortunate parents, whose children, 
to the painful surprise of the parents, display what they did not know 
or recognize in themselves—children who took over from their parents 
what was repressed deep in their unconscious or expressed only in the 
complex ways of their more or less neurotic personalities. This is what 
the young parents fear; they feel exposed in the child and by the child. 
If the child exposes their faults instead of their virtues, the parents, 
in the process of defending themselves against what they feel to be 
obvious accusations, become desperate, hateful, or even delinquent. 
For there are children who bring out the worst in the parents. Thus 
again we may quote the Austrian poet, Anton Wildgans, who expressed 
precisely the problem that some modem parents fear. He says, address¬ 
ing his newborn son: “Our judge you may become—you are he al¬ 
ready.” 6 And, in spite of this fear, all modem parents strive toward that 
goal; for it represents the ultimate expression of responsibility for the 
child—the acceptance of his individuality. He, the child, having taken 
over from his parents their biological and cultural inheritance, becomes 
their equal as an individual. 

We have followed some aspects of that intricate interplay between 
the parents individualities and their instinctive desire for their own 
completion in the child; we have described some of the cultural com¬ 
plications of those strivings. These and many other aspirations are 
transmitted to the child through the manifold interactions between him 
and his parents. We may conclude then, that when the child, in the 

6 Anton Wildgans, op. cit. 
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process of his emotional development, passes the oedipal phase and 
integrates the images of his parents within himself, those images are 
inevitably complex. All sorts of terms and directions which we use to 
define psychological attitudes-such as “active-passive,” “masculine- 
feminine,” “prohibitive—permissive,” and so forth—can be attributed to 
either of the parent figures. 

On the level of the psychic experiences of the small child this con¬ 
clusion probably is not much different from that of Freud, who by 
observations of individuals who were raised in a patriarchal society 
came to the conclusion that the superego carries the cultural demands 
from generation to generation, in simple but categorical terms. Yet 
doubtless there exists a great difference in the educational attitudes 
of the patriarchal parents and those of the individualistic parents. The 
former were emotionally more independent of their children, less 
worried about them, and less afraid of them than the latter are or can 
be. This attitude is strongly expressed in connection with children in 
the latency period and in early adolescence. In the patriarchal family 
the educational influence received impetus from the authority of the 
father and from the stable values of the family and of society; it was 
as if it were simple and safe to know for what one educated one’s chil¬ 
dren. Thus it was easier for the father to maintain his demands and 
for the mother to transmit her desires. 

It is different in the modem family. The reasons for the insecurity 
of the modem family will be pointed out elsewhere in this volume; here 
we are dealing only with the emotional factors. We have indicated the 
dynamic processes which have changed the interpersonal relations be¬ 
tween husband and wife and have caused the authority of the father 
not to remain unchallenged. We do not expect him to appear authori¬ 
tative; we would criticize him as an overbearing tyrant were he asser¬ 
tive of his authority. We expect him to regard his wife’s authority as 
equal to his own and to accept the opinion and freedom of decision of 
his growing children as the leading motive of their educational process. 
Should he not succeed in balancing the family on that basis, we criticize 
him for his lack of strength, his lack of masculinity, and we easily fall 
into the error of calling him passive when he is not domineering. The 
personality of the father seems weaker now that it is not supported by 
tradition; actually at present it must be more elastic, more adaptable, 
and therefore stronger than it was in earlier periods, since he has to 
hold out without the traditional support and often under attack—for 
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he may be exposed to the open competition of his wife and even to the 
criticism of his children. 

The same is true in a different way of the modem wife-mother. 
Though she has gained more freedom as an individual she also has 
suffered unfortunate losses. She is no longer protected by the security 
of a lasting marriage. The challenges of freedom often create conflicts 
with the desires of motherhood. Insecure as to whether marriage and 
motherhood should be her only satisfactions or whether she may strive 
for independence and work, afraid that she will not be able to recon¬ 
cile both strivings, she may become confused in her aims and may 
easily convey her own indecision to her children. She may confuse them 
with incoherent demands, with conflicting permissions, and with con¬ 
tradictory prohibitions. Thus the children at an early age have to learn 
to make their own choice. Actually, the parents’ goal is achieved if the 
children become able to make independent decisions and are free from 
conflict with themselves and with society. Nevertheless, the urgent 
demand of many mothers, “Make up your mind,” often fails. In many 
instances it comes too soon—even in the nursery—and then it represents 
to the child a threat rather than a freedom. Growing children often 
sense a mother’s weakness rather than her strength in her impatience 
to make them independent, they may abuse such weakness, or they 
may become protective of their mother. While they struggle their way 
through to their own decision they often meet their parents again, for 
the parents themselves may “grow up” with their children in a common 
emotional maturation of free individuals. For, ideally, we like to con¬ 
ceive of family life among adults as such a free exchange between 
mature people. Indeed, the educational goal of the modem individ¬ 
ualistic family is an ambitious, exacting stimulus for human develop¬ 
ment. 

The emotional structure of the family, then, expresses dynamically 
the function of the family. The study of the interaction of the emotional 
processes within the family reveals the ways in which the family af¬ 
fords the conditions through which the human personality can gradu¬ 
ally emerge from its state of infantile, diffuse dependency to that of 
a self-determinative adult individual possessing conscience, as required 
by our culture. Yet it is necessary to expose the vicissitudes of these 
processes and to reveal those dangers inherent in the same dynamism 
which may cause its failure. 
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In every phase of the cultural process there have undoubtedly been 
many who did not reach the desired goal of self-development and many 
who have paid for it dearly. Indeed, the psychoanalytic study of indi¬ 
viduals and the large-scale comparison of the prevalent emotional dis¬ 
turbances in any period reveal not only the process of attainment of the 
cultural goal but also its typical failures. As an illustration of this 
statement the typical emotional disturbances of the patriarchal family 
(in Western civilization, from the second half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury well into the post First-World-War period) were hysteria and 
compulsion neurosis. Hysteria is recognized as being the result of a 
highly prohibited and repressed sexual desire as it was incorporated in 
woman’s conscience during the Victorian era. Compulsion neurosis is 
a condition caused by the strictness of a punitive superego; it develops 
when rebellion and hostility toward authority have to be repressed early 
and under the threat of great fear. The incorporated prohibition and 
anxiety return in painful doubts and complex ceremonies which should 
make it impossible for the individual to become guilty again. By now it 
will be apparent to everyone who reads our exposition of the family 
structure that these forms of emotional disturbance are caused by and 
correlated with the authoritative organization of the patriarchal family. 

The prevalent emotional disturbance of our own era is what we call 
character disturbances and depression. Understanding the ambigu¬ 
ities of modem family life, we cannot but expect that its insecurities 
may often perforate the fabrics of the personality make-up of the present 
generation. What Dr. Adelaide M. Johnson termed “superego lacunae” 
describes this very phenomenon. 7 Too many children incorporate 
the doubts and conflicts of their parents in such a way that, in specific 
areas of their personalities, they do not leam to distinguish right from 
wrong. Instead of overcoming the conflict within themselves, some of 
these children remain fixated to those conflicts and feel inwardly com¬ 
pelled to repeat them, to “act them out.” Thus we leam to recognize 
various character deformations. For society, however high the degree of 
individuation it permits, at the same time also requires that the indi¬ 
vidual conform. No wonder there are clashes between the attempts of 
individualism and the requirements of society. Many people internalize 
those conflicts and fight an intra-psychic struggle. Depression is one 
manifestation of that fight; it is a punishment doled out to the self, even 
before it could become guilty in action. 

' Sanctions for Superego Lacunae in Adolescents, in process of publication. 
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This chapter, though it is of necessity a brief survey of the gamut 
of pathological manifestations, may suffice to indicate that the interac¬ 
tion between society and the family determines the forms of emotional 
pathology. Yet, if pathology is so intricately interwoven with the or- 
ganistic function of the family, is it to be feared that pathology may 
finally overcome its natural bounds and destroy the family completely? 
Of course there are, and there always were, such incidents; life proceeds 
by and through eradicating what is rotten and decayed. Nevertheless, 
through understanding the laws of its functioning, we should be able 
to be more optimistic and to assume that our knowledge may help not 
only to cure but also to avoid much of the pathology. 

Individual psychotherapy may help to relieve complications within 
the family and to cure the evil already wrought. More important than 
cure, however, is prevention. Our understanding of the family as an 
organistic whole may open many avenues of preventive psychiatry. But 
we should term that complex interaction between the social, economic, 
and cultural forces of our society—which only all together can insure 
the security necessary for the family—not psychiatry but, rather, 
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SOCIAL STRUCTURE AMD ANOMIE: 

REVISIONS AND EXTENSIONS' 


This essay seeks to set forth those implications concern¬ 
ing the role of the family in patterns of deviant behavior and attitudes, 
since it is the family which is a major transmission belt for the diffusion 
of cultural standards to the oncoming generation. 

A decade ago, and more so before then, one could speak of a marked 
tendency in psychological and sociological theory to attribute the 
faulty operation of social structures to failure of social control over 
man’s imperious biological drives. The imagery of the relations be¬ 
tween man and society implied by this doctrine is as clear as it is ques¬ 
tionable. In the beginning there are man’s biological impulses which 
seek full expression. And then there is the social order, essentially an 
apparatus for the management of impulses, for the social processing of 
tensions, for the “renunciation of instinctual gratifications,” in the 
words of Freud. Nonconformity with the demands of a social structure 
is thus assumed to be anchored in original nature. 2 It is the biologically 

1 This is a new edition, thoroughly revised and extended, of a paper first published 

in 1938 in the American Sociological Review, III, 672-82. The framework of analysis 
remains much as it was, but many propositions undeveloped in the earlier paper here 
receive extended elaboration. During the interval between the two papers, much re¬ 
search seems to have shown the usefulness of some such theoretic framework for the 
analysis of “deviant behavior” from a sociological perspective. During this interval, too, 
Durlcheim’s concept of anomie has come to be increasingly utilized Dy American soa- 
ologists. For this opportunity to revise and extend the earlier paper, I am indebted to 
the editors of the Review, who have given me permission to draw freely upon ma¬ 
terials contained in the article of 1938, and to Dr. Ruth Nanda Anshen, who per¬ 
suaded me to make the effort. , n 

2 See, for example, S. Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents (New York: Rober • 
Ballou, 1930), passim, and esp. at p. 63; Ernest Jones, Social Aspects of Psychoajia ysts 
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rooted impulses which from time to time break through social control. 
And, by implication, conformity is the result of a utilitarian calculus 
or unreasoned conditioning. 

With the more recent advancement of social science, this set of con¬ 
ceptions has undergone basic modification. For one thing, it no longer 
appears so obvious that man is set against society in an unceasing war 
between biological impulse and social restraint. The image of man as 
an untamed bundle of impulses begins to look more like a caricature 
than a portrait. For another, sociological perspectives have increasingly 
entered into the analysis of behavior deviating from prescribed patterns 
of conduct. For, whatever the role of biological impulses, there still re¬ 
mains the further question of why it is that the frequency of deviant 
behavior varies within different social structures and how it happens 
that the deviations have different shapes and patterns in different so¬ 
cial structures. Today, as a decade ago, we still have much to learn 
about the processes through which social structures generate the cir¬ 
cumstances in which infringement of social codes constitutes a “normal” 
(that is to say, an expectable) response. 3 This chapter seeks a clarifica¬ 
tion of the problem. 

The framework here set out is designed to provide one systematic ap¬ 
proach to the analysis of social and cultural sources of deviant behavior. 
Our primary aim is to discover how some social structures exert a defi¬ 
nite pressure upon certain persons in the society to engage in noncon¬ 
formist rather than conformist conduct. If we can locate groups pe¬ 
culiarly subject to such pressures, we should expect to find fairly high 
rates of deviant behavior in these groups, not because the human beings 
comprising them are compounded of distinctive biological tendencies 
but because they are responding normally to the social situation in 
which they find themselves. Our perspective is sociological. We look at 
variations in the rates of deviant behavior, not at its incidence. 4 Should 


(London, 1924) p. 28. If the Freudian notion is a variety of the “original sin’’ doc¬ 
trine, then the interpretation advanced in this paper is a doctrine of “socially derived 


Normal is used here in the sense of the psychologically expectable, if not cul- 
^jrally approved response to determinate social conditions. This statement does not, 

of deviant^ b,ol ? gic31 an , d Personality differences in fixing the incidence 

of decant behavior; it is simply that this is not the problem considered here. It is in 

of nnZT™ ° Ur u° Wn ’ 1 , take * that J ames S ' Plant *peaks of the “normal reaction 
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our quest be at all successful, some forms of deviant behavior will be 
found to be as psychologically normal as conformist behavior, and the 
equation of deviation and abnormality will be put in question. 


PATTERNS OF CULTURAL GOALS AND INSTITUTIONALIZED NORMS 


Among the several elements of social and cultural structure, two are 
of immediate importance. These are analytically separable although 
they merge in concrete situations. The first consists of culturally de¬ 
fined goals, purposes, and interests, held out as legitimate objectives 
for all or for diversely located members of the society. The goals are 
more or less integrated—the degree is a question of empirical fact—and 
roughly ordered in some hierarchy of value. Involving various degrees 
of sentiment and significance, the prevailing goals comprise a frame of 
aspirational reference. They are the things “worth striving for.” They 
are a basic, though not the exclusive, component of what Ralph Linton 
has called “designs for group living.” And, though some but not all of 
these cultural goals are directly related to the biological drives of man, 
they are not determined by them. 

A second element of the cultural structure defines, regulates, and 
controls the acceptable modes of reaching out for these goals. Every 
social group invariably couples its cultural objectives with regulations, 
rooted in the mores or institutions, of allowable procedures for moving 
toward those objectives. These regulatory norms are not necessarily 
identical with technical or efficiency norms. Many procedures which 
from the standpoint of particular individuals would be most efficient 
in securing desired values—the exercise of force, fraud, power—are 
ruled out of the institutional area of permitted conduct. At times, the 
disallowed procedures include some which would be efficient for the 
group itself—such as historic taboos on vivisection, on medical expen- 


ficity, not in kind. Every statement about behavior which throws the emphasis, ex¬ 
plicitly or implicitly, on the actual, integral experiences of defined personalities or types 
of personalities is a datum of psychology or psychiatry rather than of , soc ‘ a , sc,enc ^ 
Every statement about behavior which aims, not to be accurate about the behavior 
an actual individual or individuals or about the expected behavior of a physically ana 
psychologically defined type of individual, but which abstracts from sue e awo 
order to tiring out in clear relief certain expectancies with regard to those 
individual benavior which various people share, as an interpersona or soc ]a P. ’ 
is a datum, however crudely expressed, of social science. I have here chose ^ 
ond perspective; although I shall have occasion to speak of attitudes, valu f\... * their 
don, it will be from theltandpoint of how the social structure promotes or inhibits .ho* 
appearance in specified types of situations. See Sapir, Why Cultural Ant po gy 
Needs the Psychiatrist/’ Psychiatry, I (1938), 7 " 12, 
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mentation, on the sociological analysis of "sacred” norms—since the 
criterion of acceptability is not technical efficiency but value-laden 
sentiments (supported by most members of the group or by those able 
to promote these sentiments through the composite use of power and 
propaganda). In all instances, the choice of expedients for striving 
toward cultural goals is limited by institutionalized norms. 

Sociologists often speak of these controls as being "in the mores” or 
as operating through social institutions. Such elliptical statements are 
true enough, but they obscure the fact that culturally standardized 
practices are not all of a piece. They are subject to a wide gamut of 
control. They may represent definitely prescribed or preferential or per¬ 
missive or proscribed patterns of behavior. In assessing the operation of 
social controls, these variations—roughly indicated by the terms pre¬ 
scription, preference, permission, and proscription —must of course be 
taken into account. 

To say, moreover, that culture goals and institutionalized norms 
operate jointly to shape prevailing practices is not to say that they bear a 
constant relation to one another. The cultural emphasis placed upon 
certain goals varies independently of the degree of emphasis upon 
institutionalized means. There may develop a very heavy, at times a 
virtually exclusive, stress upon the value of given goals, involving com¬ 
paratively little concern with the institutionally prescribed means of 
striving toward these goals. The limiting case of this type is reached 
when the range of alternative procedures is governed only by technical 
rather than by institutional norms. Any and all procedures which prom¬ 
ise attainment of the all-important goal would be permitted in this 
ypothetical polar case. This constitutes one type of malintegrated 
culture. A second polar type is found in groups where activities orig¬ 
inally conceived as instrumental are transmuted into self-contained 
practices, acking further objectives. The original purposes are forgot- 

ri a ,« f Se a *f e " ce “ in f tuti °nally prescribed conduct becomes 
matter of ntual. Sheer conformity becomes a central value. For a 

rani of’ahe 5 I y if I™"* 1 - 31 the ex Pense of flexibility. Since the 
range of alternative behaviors permitted by the culture is severelv lim 

atd r ^ fOT “M* «* conditions' 
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these extreme types are societies which maintain a rough balance be¬ 
tween emphases upon cultural goals and emphases upon institutional¬ 
ized practices; they constitute the integrated and relatively stable, 
though changing, societies. 

An effective equilibrium between these two phases of the social struc¬ 
ture is maintained so long as satisfactions accrue to individuals con¬ 
forming to both cultural constraints, namely, satisfactions from the 
achievement of goals and satisfactions emerging directly from the in¬ 
stitutionally canalized modes of striving to attain them. In such equili¬ 
brated cases, success is twofold. It is reckoned in terms of the product 
and in terms of the activities. Thus continuing satisfactions must de¬ 
rive from sheer participation in a competitive order as well as from 
eclipsing one’s competitors if the order itself is to be sustained. If con¬ 
cern shifts exclusively to the outcome of competition, then those who 
perennially suffer defeat will, understandably enough, work for a 
change in the rules of the game. The sacrifices occasionally—not, as 
Freud assumed, invariably—entailed by conformity to institutional 
norms must be compensated for by socialized rewards. The distribution 
of statuses through competition must be so organized that positive in¬ 
centives for adherence to status obligations are provided for every posi¬ 
tion within the distributive order. Otherwise, as will soon become plain, 
aberrant behavior ensues. It is, indeed, the author’s central hypothesis 
that aberrant behavior may be regarded sociologically as a symptom of 
dissociation between culturally prescribed aspirations and socially struc¬ 
tured avenues for realizing these aspirations. 

Of the types of societies which result from independent variation of 
cultural goals and institutionalized means, we shall primarily be con¬ 
cerned with the first—a society in which there is an exceptionally strong 
emphasis upon specific goals without a corresponding emphasis upon 
institutional procedures. This statement, if it is not to be misunderstood, 
must be elaborated. No society lacks norms governing conduct. But 
societies do differ in the degree to which the folkways, mores, and in¬ 
stitutional controls are effectively integrated with the goals which stan 
high in the hierarchy of cultural values. The culture may be sue as 
to lead individuals to center their emotional convictions about the com¬ 
plex of culturally acclaimed ends, with far less emotional support tor 
prescribed methods of reaching out for these ends. With such differen¬ 
tial emphases upon goals and institutional procedures, e atter m 
be so vitiated by the stress on goals as to have the behavior of ma y 
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individuals limited only by considerations of technical expediency. In 
this context, the sole significant question becomes, which of the avail¬ 
able procedures is most efficient in netting the culturally approved 
value? 0 The technically most effective procedure, whether culturally 
legitimate or not, typically becomes preferred to institutionally pre¬ 
scribed conduct. As this process of attenuation continues, the society 
becomes unstable and there develops what Durkheim called “anomie” 
(or normlessness). 7 

The workings of this process eventuating in anomie can be easily 
glimpsed in a series of familiar and instructive, though perhaps trivial, 
episodes. Thus, in competitive athletics, when the aim of victory is 
shorn of its institutional trappings and success becomes construed as 
“winning the game” rather than “winning under the rules of the game,” 
a premium is implicitly set upon the use of illegitimate but technically 
efficient means. The star of the opposing football team is surreptitiously 
slugged; the wrestler incapacitates his opponent through ingenious but 
illicit techniques; university alumni covertly subsidize “students” whose 
talents are confined to the athletic field. The emphasis on the goal has 
so attenuated the satisfactions deriving from sheer participation in the 
competitive activity that only a successful outcome provides gratifica¬ 
tion. Through the same process, tension generated by the desire to win 
in a poker game is relieved by successfully dealing oneself four aces 
or, when the cult of success has truly flowered, in a game of solitaire 
by sagaciously shuffling the cards. The faint twinge of uneasiness in 
the last instance and the surreptitious nature of public delicts indicate 


In this connection, one sees the relevance of Elton Mayo’s paraphrase in Human 
Problems of an Industrial Civilization (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934), 
P- 153, of the title of Tawney's well-known book. “Actually the problem is not that of 
° f T a , ce l msitlve s °ciety; it is that of the acquisitiveness of a sick society .” 
Mayo deals with the mocess through which wealth comes to be die basic symbol of 

hSe is ^thT ent • 1 S£eS thiS 3S ari c sin 8 from a state of anomie. My major concern 
here is with the social consequences of a heavy emphasis upon monetary success as a 

A comnle S ^‘ ety i Wh,Ch adapted itS str ? cture to *e implications o/diis emphasis. 

Dutil? 5 ' 5 W ° UH IG K te ^ * multaneous examination of both proceLs. 
in appro^mll r T rreCtl0n anomie ’” ”bich, so far as I know, first appears 

obiea of T C SCnS j m late si , xteenth <*ntury, might well become the 

the term “diSat?of 0 on ^ * ^ dent , ln,erest ^ in the historical filiation of ideas. Like 
Whited T f °P ,mon f brou 8 ht into academic and political popularity by A N 
Whitehead, three centuries after it was coined by Joseph Glanvill the word 
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clearly that the institutional rules of the game are known to those who 
evade them. But cultural (or idiosyncratic) exaggeration of the success 
goal leads men to withdraw emotional support from the rules. 8 

This process is of course not restricted to the realm of competitive 
sport, which has simply provided us with microcosmic images of the 
social macrocosm. The process by which exaltation of the end gen¬ 
erates a literal demoralization—that is, a de-institutionalization—of the 


means occurs in many 9 groups where the two components of the social 
structure are not highly integrated. 

Contemporary American culture appears to approximate the polar 
type in which great emphasis upon certain success goals occurs without 
equivalent emphasis upon institutional means. It would of course be 
fanciful to assert that accumulated wealth stands alone as a symbol of 
success, just as it would be fanciful to deny that Americans assign it 
a place high in their scale of values. In some large measure, money has 
become consecrated as a value in itself, over and above its expenditure 
for articles of consumption or its use for the enhancement of power. 
Money is peculiarly well adapted to become a symbol of prestige. As 
Simmel emphasized, money is highly abstract and impersonal. How¬ 
ever acquired, fraudulently or institutionally, it can be used to pur¬ 
chase the same goods and services. The anonymity of an urban society, 
in conjunction with these peculiarities of money, permits wealth—the 
sources of which may be unknown to the community in which the 
plutocrat lives or, if known, to become purified in the course of time— 
to serve as a symbol of high status. Moreover, in the American Dream 
there is no final stopping point. The measure of monetary success is 
conveniently indefinite and relative. At each income level, as H. F. 
Clark has found, Americans want just about twenty-five per cent more 
(but of course this “just a bit more” continues to operate once it is 
obtained). In this flux of shifting standards there is no stable resting 
point, or, rather, it is the point which manages always to be just 

8 It appears unlikely that cultural norms, once interiorized, are wholly ell ™ na *^‘ 
Whatever residuum persists will induce personality tensions and conflict, ™ , 

measure of ambivalence. A manifest rejection of the once-incorporated »»sdWOonai 
norms will be coupled with some latent retention of then- emotional correla . <-> ^ 
feelings," "a sense of sin," and “pangs of conscience are diverse terms r g ^ 
this unrelieved tension. Symbolic adherence to the nominally repud. f 

rationalizations for the rejection of these values constitute a more subtle expression 

'''^“MTny^not all, unintegrated groups, for the reason m ' ntio " e t f 0 ^ e s r 'J 0 3°ly PaS 
where the primary emphasis shifts to institutional means, the outcome J 

type of ritualism rather than anomie. 
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ahead.” An observer of a community in which annual salaries in six 
figures are not uncommon reports the anguished words of one victim of 
the American Dream: “In this town, I’m snubbed socially because I 
only get a thousand a week. That hurts.” 10 

To say that the goal of monetary success is entrenched in American 
culture is only to say that Americans are bombarded on every side by 
precepts which affirm the right or, often, the duty of retaining the goal 
even in the face of repeated frustration. Prestigeful representatives of 
the society reinforce the cultural emphasis. The family, the school, and 
the workplace—the major agencies shaping the personality structure 
and goal formation of Americans—join to provide the intensive disci¬ 
plining required if an individual is to retain intact a goal that remains 
elusively beyond reach, if he is to be motivated by the promise of a 
gratification which is not redeemed. As we shall presently see, parents 
serve as a transmission belt for the values and goals of the groups of 
which they are a part—above all, of their social class or of the class with 
which they identify themselves. And the schools are naturally the 
official agency for the passing on of the prevailing values, with a large 
proportion of the textbooks used in city schools implying or stating ex¬ 
plicitly “that education leads to intelligence and consequently to job 
and money success.” 11 Central to this process of disciplining people to 
maintain their unfulfilled aspirations are the cultural prototypes of suc¬ 
cess, the living documents testifying that the American Dream can be 
realized if one but has the requisite abilities. Consider in this connec¬ 
tion the following excerpt from the business journal, Nation’s Business, 
drawn from a large mass of comparable materials found in mass com¬ 
munications setting forth the values of business class culture. 


The Document Its Sociological Implications 

0 Nation’s Business, Vol. 27, 

No. 8, p. 7) 

I*? have , to , ^ 15001 to those j° bs - Here is a heretical opinion, possibly 
buddy, or else have a good pull.’ bom of continued frustration, which 

rejects the worth of retaining an ap¬ 
parently unrealizable goal and, more¬ 
over, questions the legitimacy of a 
social structure which provides differ¬ 
ential access to this goal. 

P . 40^° C R ° S,en ' H ° ,IyM,00d (New York: Harc our«. Brace & Company, ,940). 

™:° laTS ’ Worke ”’ a ” d Gentlemen (Cambridge: Harvard 
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The Document 
(Nation’s Business, Vol. 27, 
No. 8, p. 7) 

That’s an old sedative to ambition. 


Before listening to its seduction, ask 
these men: 


Elmer R. Jones, president of Wells- 
Fargo and Co., who began life as a 
poor boy and left school at the fifth 
grade to take his first job. 

Frank C. Ball, the Mason fruit jar 
king of America, who rode from Buf¬ 
falo to Muncie, Indiana, in a box car 
along with his brother George’s horse, 
to start a little business in Muncie that 
became the biggest of its kind . . . 


J. L. Bevan, president of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, who at twelve was a 
messenger boy in the freight office at 
New Orleans.” 


From divers sources there flows 


Its Sociological Implications 

The counter-attack, explicidy assert¬ 
ing the cultural value of retaining 
one’s aspirations intact, of not losing 
“ambition.” 

A clear statement of the function to 
be served by the ensuing list of “suc¬ 
cesses.” These men are living testi¬ 
mony that the social structure is such 
as to permit these aspirations to be 
achieved, if one is worthy. And, cor- 
relatively, failure to reach these goals 
testifies only to one’s own personal 
shortcomings. Aggression provoked by 
failure should therefore be directed in¬ 
ward and not outward, against a social 
structure which provides free and 
equal access to opportunity. 

Success prototype I: All may prop¬ 
erly have the same lofty ambitions, for, 
however lowly the starting-point, true 
talent can reach the very heights. Aspi¬ 
rations must be retained intact. 

Success prototype II: Whatever the 
present results of one's strivings, the 
future is large with promise; for the 
common man may yet become a king. 
Gratifications may seem forever de¬ 
ferred, but they will be finally realized 
as one’s enterprise becomes the big¬ 
gest of its kind.” 

Success prototype III: If the secular 
trends of our economy seem to give 
little scope to small business, then 
one may rise within the giant bureauc¬ 
racies of private enterprise. If one can 
no longer be a “king” in a realm of 
his own creation, he may at least be¬ 
come a “president” in one of the eco¬ 
nomic democracies. No matter what 
one’s present station, messenger boy or 
clerk, one’s gaze should be fixed at the 

top. 


continuing pressure to retain high 
bition. The exhortational literature is immense, and one can choose 
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only at the risk of seeming invidious. Consider only die following ex¬ 
amples: The Reverend Russell H. Con well, with his Acres of Dia¬ 
monds address heard and read by hundreds of thousands and his sub¬ 
sequent book, The Neiv Day, or Fresh Opportunities: A Book for 
Young Men; Elbert Hubbard, who delivered the famous Message to 
Garcia at Chautauqua forums throughout the land; Orison Swett 
Marden, who, in a stream of books, first set forth The Secret of Achieve¬ 
ment, so praised by college presidents, then explained the process of 
Pushing to the Front, eulogized by President McKinley, and finally, 
these democratic testimonials notwithstanding, mapped die road to 
make Every Man a King. The symbolism of a commoner rising to the 
estate of economic royalty is woven deep in the texture of the Amer¬ 
ican culture pattern, finding what is perhaps its ultimate expression in 
the words of one who knew whereof he spoke, Andrew Carnegie: “Be 
a king in your dreams. Say to yourself, ‘My place is at the top.’ ” 12 

Coupled with this positive emphasis upon the obligation to maintain 
lofty goals is a correlative emphasis upon the penalizing of those who 
draw in their ambitions. Americans are admonished “not to be a quit¬ 
ter for in the dictionary of American culture, as in the lexicon of 
youth, “there is no such word as ‘fail/ ” The cultural manifesto is clear: 

one must not quit, must not cease striving, must not lessen his goals, 
ror not failure, but low aim, is crime.” 

Thus the culture enjoins the acceptance of three cultural axioms- 

first all should strive for the same lofty goals, since these are open 

to all; second, present seeming failure is but a way station to ultimate 

success; and, third, genuine failure consists only in the lessening or 
withdrawal of ambition. 6 


In rough psychological paraphrase, these axioms represent, first, a 
symbohe secondary reinforcement” of incentive; second, a curbing of 

and th a r eXtmCti ° n ° f c a f Sponse throu § h an associated stimulus; 

reL™ A . m T aSin§ ° f th , e m ° dve stren g* ^ evoke continued 
responses despite die continued absence of reward 

of cridctmnfTh Para P 1 ; raSe ' thCSe 3Xi0mS rCpreSent ’ first ’ the ^flection 
ot cnucism of the social structure onto oneself among those so situated 

m the society that they do not have full and equal access to onnor 

•unity; second, the preservation of a given structure of social power by 
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having individuals in the lower social strata identify themselves, not 
with their compeers, but with those at the top (whom they will ulti¬ 
mately join); and, third, the providing of pressures for conformity 
with the cultural dictates of unslackened ambition by the threat of less 
than full membership in the society for those who fail to conform. 

It is in these terms and through these processes that contemporary 
American culture continues to be characterized by a heavy emphasis 
on wealth as a basic symbol of success, without a corresponding em¬ 
phasis upon the legitimate avenues on which to march toward this 
goal. How do individuals living in this cultural context respond? And 
how do our observations bear upon the doctrine that deviant behavior 
typically derives from biological impulses breaking through the re¬ 
straints imposed by culture? What, in short, are the consequences for 
the behavior of people variously situated in a social structure of a cul¬ 
ture in which the emphasis on dominant success goals has become 
increasingly separated from an equivalent emphasis on institutionalized 
procedures for seeking these goals? 


TYPES OF INDIVIDUAL ADAPTATION 

Turning from these culture patterns, we shall now examine types of 
adaptation by individuals within the culture-bearing society. Though 
our focus is still the cultural and social genesis of varying rates and 
types of deviant behavior, our perspective shifts from the plane of pat¬ 
terns of cultural values to the plane of types of adaptation to these 
values among those occupying different positions in the social struc¬ 
ture. 1 r *• 

Five types of adaptation will be considered, as these are sc ema ^ 

cally set out in the following table, where (+) signifies acceptance, 
(_) signifies “rejection,” and (±) signifies “rejection of prevailing 

values and substitution of new values. 


A TYPOLOGY OF MODES OF INDIVIDUAL ADAPTATION 13 
Modes of Adaptation Culture Goals Institutionalized Means 

I. Conformity + 

II. Innovation + 

III. Ritualism 

IV. Retreatism 

V. Rebellion 14 — . v, 

is There is no lack of typologies of alternative modes ^ r pjP° n ^ t0 derivlt^typolo 

tions. Freud, in his Civilization and I %^ sc f OM Homey. Neurotic Per- 

gies, often differing in basic details, will be found in Karen nomey, 


+ 


+ 
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Examination of how the social structure operates to exert pressure 
upon individuals for one or another of these alternative modes of be¬ 
havior must be prefaced by the observation that people may shift from 
one alternative to another as they engage in different spheres of social 
activities. The five categories refer to role behavior in specific types of 
situations, not to personality. They are types of more or less enduring 
response, not types of personality organization. To consider these types 
of adaptation in several spheres of conduct would introduce a com¬ 
plexity unmanageable within the confines of the present chapter. For 
this reason, we shall be primarily concerned with economic activity 
in the broad sense of “the production, exchange, distribution, and con¬ 
sumption of goods and services” in our competitive society, where 
wealth has taken on a highly symbolic cast. 


I. CONFORMITY 

To the extent that a society is stable, adaptation type I—conformity 
to both culture goals and institutionalized means—is the most common 
and widely diffused. Were this not so, the stability and continuity of 
the society could not be maintained. The mesh of expectancies con¬ 
stituting every social order is sustained by the modal behavior of its 
members representing conformity to the established, though perhaps 
secularly changing, culture patterns. In fact, it is only because behavior 


sonalityof Our Time (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1937); S. Rosen- 
zweig, "The Experimental Measurement of Types of Reaction to Frustration," 
in H. A. Murray et al., Explorations in Personality (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1938), 585*991 an ^ in the work of John Dollard, Harold Lasswell, Abram 
Kardiner, and Erich Fromm. But, particularly in the stricdy Freudian typology, the 
perspective is that of types of individual responses, quite apart from the place of the 
individual within the social structure. Homey, despite her consistent concern with 
culture, for example, does not explore differences in the impact of this culture upon 
farmer, worker, and businessman, upon lower-, middle-, and upper-class individuals, 
upon members of various ethnic and racial groups, and so on. As a result, the role of 
inconsistencies in culture" is not located in its differential impact upon diversely 
situated groups. Culture becomes a kind of blanket covering all members of the society 
equally, apart from their idiosyncratic differences in life history. It is a primary assumn- 
171)0 087 * at these re ?P° nses occur with different frequency within various 
f™ T m u° Ur SOC,e l 7 P r f a sely because members of these groups or strata are dif- 

Cu [ tural filiation and social restraints. This sociological orienta- 

Frormn Kardiner^ 'VS P° Uard leS$ s y st e™tically, in the work of 

^•T^if fifth Jur „ LaSSWel1 - ° n . the 8 e , neral poioti see note 3 of this chapter. 

represents a Ln ^ 3 different from that of the others. It 

cedums to Ut T response seeking to institutionalize new goals and new pro- 

«he"“srin2 c^S IS r M emberS ° f * ^us refers^ efforts to change 
this structure? 1 * Ura StrUCtUre rather to accommodative efforts urithfn 
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is typically oriented toward the basic values of the society that we are 
permitted to speak of a human aggregate as comprising a society. Un¬ 
less there is a deposit of values shared by interacting individuals, there 
exist social relations—if the disorderly interactions may be so called— 
but no society. It is thus that, in 1948, one may refer to a Society of 
Nations primarily as a figure of speech, or as an imagined objective, 
but not as a sociological reality. 

Since our primary interest centers on the sources of deviant behavior, 
and since we have briefly examined the mechanisms making for con¬ 
formity as the modal response in American society, little more at this 
point need be said regarding this type of adaptation. 

II. INNOVATION 

Great cultural emphasis upon the success goal invites the second 
mode of adaptation, innovation, through the use of institutionally pro¬ 
scribed but often effective means of attaining at least the simulacrum of 
success—wealth and power. This response occurs when the individual 
has assimilated the cultural emphasis upon the goal without equally 
internalizing the institutional norms governing ways and means for 
its attainment. 

From the standpoint of psychology, great emotional investment in an 
objective may be expected to produce a readiness to take risks, and this 
attitude may be adopted by people in all social strata. From the stand¬ 
point of sociology, the following question arises: Which features of our 
social structure predispose toward this type of adaptation, thus produc¬ 
ing greater frequencies of deviant behavior in one social stratum than 
in another? 

On the top economic levels, the pressure toward innovation not in¬ 
frequently erases the distinction between businesslike strivings this side 
of the mores and sharp practices beyond the mores. As Veblen observed, 
“it is not easy in any given case-indeed it is at times impossible until 
the courts have spoken—to say whether it is an instance of praisewo y 
salesmanship or a penitentiary offense.” The history of the great Amer¬ 
ican fortunes is threaded with strains toward institutionally dubious 
innovation, as attested by many tributes to the Robber Barons. e 
reluctant admiration often expressed privately, and not seldom pu - 
licly, of these “shrewd, smart, and successful” men is a product 0 a 
cultural structure in which the sacrosanct goal virtually consecrates e 
means. This is no new phenomenon. Without assuming that Uiaries 
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Dickens was a wholly accurate observer of the American scene and 
with full knowledge that he was anything but impartial, we cite his 
perceptive remarks on the American 

love of "smart” dealing: which gilds over many a swindle and gross breach of 
trust: many a defalcation, public and private; and enables many a knave to 
hold his head up with the best, who well deserves a halter. . . . The merits of 
a broken speculation, or a bankruptcy, or of a successful scoundrel, are not 
gauged by its or his observance of the golden rule, “Do as you would be done by,” 
but are considered with reference to their smartness. . . . The following dia¬ 
logue I have held a hundred times: “Is it not a very disgraceful circumstance 
that such a man as So-and-so should be acquiring a large property by the most 
infamous and odious means, and notwithstanding all the crimes of which he has 
been guilty, should be tolerated and abetted by your Citizens? He is a public 
nuisance, is he not?" “Yes, sir.” “A convicted liar?” “Yes, sir.” “He has been 
kicked, and cuffed, and caned?” “Yes, sir." “And he is utterly dishonourable, 
debased, and profligate?” “Yes, sir.” “In the name of wonder, then, what is his 
merit?” “Well, sir, he is a smart man.” 15 


Not all of these large and dramatic departures from institutional 
norms in the top economic strata are known, and possibly fewer devia¬ 
tions among the lesser middle classes come to light. Sutherland has 
repeatedly documented the prevalence of "white-collar criminality” 
among businessmen. He notes, further, that many of these crimes are 
not prosecuted because they are not detected or, if detected, because of 
“the status of the business man, the trend away from punishment, and 
the relatively unorganized resentment of the public against white- 
collar criminals.” 10 A study of some 1,700 prevalently middle-class in¬ 
dividuals found that “off-the-record crimes” were common among 
wholly "respectable” members of society. Ninety-nine per cent of those 
questioned confessed to having committed one or more of 49 offenses 
under the penal law of the state of New York, each of these offenses 
being sufficiently serious to draw a maximum sentence of not less 
than one year s imprisonment. The mean number of offenses in adult 

years—this excludes all offenses committed before the age of sixteen_ 

was 18 for men and 11 for women. Fully 64 per cent of the men and 29 
per cent of the women acknowledged their guilt on one or more counts 
of felony, which under the law of New York is ground for deprivino 
them of all rights of citizenship. One keynote of these findings is ex° 


;^ h »^ D i ck ? nS '/ weHc " n Notes (Boston: Books, Inc., 1940), p. 218. 

( *; H : f“ tl ). e p ,and - “^ h ‘ te Collar Criminality,” American Sociological Review, 5 
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pressed by a minister, in referring to false statements he made about a 
commodity he sold, “ ‘I tried truth first, but it’s not always successful.’ ” 
On the basis of these results, the authors modestly conclude that “the 
number of acts legally constituting crimes are far in excess of those 
officially reported. Unlawful behavior, far from being an abnormal so¬ 
cial or psychological manifestation, is in truth a very common phe¬ 
nomenon." 17 

But whatever the differential rates of deviant behavior in the several 


social strata—and we know from many sources that the official crime 
statistics uniformly showing higher rates in the lower strata are far 
from complete or reliable—it appears from our analysis that the great¬ 
est pressures toward deviation are exerted upon the lower strata. Cases 
in point permit us to detect the sociological mechanisms involved in 
producing these pressures. Several researches have shown that special¬ 
ized areas of vice and crime constitute a “normal” response to a situa¬ 
tion where the cultural emphasis upon pecuniary success has been ab¬ 
sorbed but where there is little access to conventional and legitimate 


means for becoming successful. The occupational opportunities of peo¬ 
ple in these areas are largely confined to manual labor and the lesser 
white-collar jobs. Given the American stigmatization of manual labor, 
which has been found to hold rather uniformly in all social classes , tt8 
and the absence of realistic opportunities for advancement beyond this 
level, the result is a marked tendency toward deviant behavior. The 
status of unskilled labor and the consequent low income cannot readily 
compete in terms of established standards of worth with the promise 
'fc£f power and high income from organized vice, rackets, and crime. 19 

it James S. Wallerstein and Clement J. Wyle, "Our Law-Abiding Law-Breakers," 

Probation, April, 1947* _ . 

is National Opinion Research Center, National Opinion on Occupations, Apru, 
1947. This research on the ranking and evaluation of ninety occupations by a nation¬ 
wide sample presents a series of important empirical data. Of great significance is 1 
finding that, despite a slight tendency for people to rank their own and related occupa¬ 
tions higher than do other groups, there is substantial agreement in the ranking 0 
occupations among all occupational strata. More researches of this kind are neede 

map the cultural topography of contemporary societies. " 

10 See Joseph D. Lohman, “The Participant Observer in Commumty^ Studies,^ 
American Sociological Review, 2 0937 ), 890-98, and William F. Whyte, Sired C 
ner Society (Chicago: University of Chicago Press,1943). Note Whyte s conchy 
“It is difficult for the Comerville man to get onto the ladder [of success], even 
bottom rung. ... He is an Italian, and the Italians are looked upon U PP^ 

oc in™ the least desirable of the immigrant peoples ... the society holds out 


For most Comerville people these rewards are a 
the world of rackets and politics" (pp. 273-74)* 
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For our purposes, these situations exhibit two salient features: first, 
incentives for success are provided by the established values of the cul¬ 
ture; and, second, the avenues available for moving toward this goal 
are largely limited by the class structure to those of deviant behavior. 
It is the combination of the cultural emphasis and the social structure 
which produces intense pressure for deviation. Recourse to legitimate 
channels for “getting in the money” is limited by a class structure which 
is not fully open at each level to men of good capacity. 20 Despite our 
persisting open-class ideology, 21 advance toward the success goal is rela¬ 
tively rare and notably difficult for those armed with little formal 
education and few economic resources. The dominant pressure leads 
toward the gradual attenuation of legitimate, but by and large ineffec¬ 
tual, strivings and toward the increasing use of illegitimate, but more or 
less effective, expedients. 

Of those located in the lower reaches of the social structure, the cul¬ 
ture makes incompatible demands. On the one hand, they are asked 
to orient their conduct toward the prospect of large wealth—“every 
man a king,” said Marden and Carnegie and Long—and on the other, 
they are largely denied effective opportunities to do so institutionally. 
The consequence of this structural inconsistency is a high rate of devi¬ 
ant behavior. The equilibrium between culturally designated ends and 
means becomes highly unstable with progressive emphasis on attaining 
the prestige-laden ends by any means whatsoever. Within this context, 
A 1 Capone represents the triumph of amoral intelligence over morally 
prescribed failure,' when the channels of vertical mobility are closed 
or narrowed in a society which places a high premium on economic 
affluence and social ascent for all its members . 22 


Numerous studies have found that the educational pyramid operates to keep a 
large proportion of unquestionably able but economically disadvantaged youth from 
obtaining higher formal education. This fact about our class structured been noted 
. f ° r e £ ample> b y Van “ evar Bush in his governmental report, Science: The 

L^hwhTsuZ’i Jrsrrjns- t l - Wamer * R - j - n^g^t, an d m. b. 

Lo^b, Who Shalt Be Educated? (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944). 

The hlSt °4 Cal „ role of 11115 ideology is a profitable subject for exploration. 

Sd5 ^ y r PreSlden l was once in approximate accord with the facts in 

gf loose sense that vertical mobility was probably more common then than now The 
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This last qualification is of central importance. It implies that other 
aspects of the social structure, besides the extreme emphasis on pe¬ 
cuniary success, must be considered if we are to understand the social 
sources of deviant behavior. A high frequency of deviant behavior is 
not generated merely by lack of opportunity or by this exaggerated pe¬ 
cuniary emphasis. A comparatively rigidified class structure, a feudal¬ 
ists or caste order, may limit opportunities far beyond the point which 
obtains in American society today. It is only when a system of cultural 
values extols, virtually above all else, certain common success goals for 
the -population at large, while the social structure rigorously restricts of 
completely closes access to approved modes of reaching these goals for 
a considerable part of the same population, that deviant behavior en¬ 
sues on a large scale. In other words, our egalitarian ideology denies by 
implication the existence of noncompeting individuals and groups in 
the pursuit of pecuniary success. Instead, the same body of success 
symbols is held to apply for all. Goals are held to transcend class lines, 
not to be bounded by them; yet the actual social organization is such 
that there exist class differentials in accessibility of the goals. In such 
a setting, a cardinal American virtue, “ambition,” promotes a cardinal 
American vice, “deviant behavior.” 

This theoretical analysis may help explain the varying correlations 
between crime and poverty. 23 “Poverty” is not an isolated variable 
which, wherever found, operates in precisely the same fashion; it is 
only one in a complex of identifiably interdependent social and cul¬ 
tural variables. Poverty as such and consequent limitation of oppor¬ 
tunity are not enough to produce a conspicuously high rate of criminal 
behavior. Even the notorious “poverty in the midst of plenty” will not 


but have “realistically adjusted" themselves to the “fact” that social ascent is at presen 
confined almost entirely to movement within the caste. See John D pJ la ^’^ a * ,, 
Class in a Southern Town (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936), 66 ff.; Don 
Young, American Minority Peoples (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1932 J. 5 «. 
Robert A. Warner, New Haven Negroes (New Haven: Yale University Press, 194 J> 

234. See also the subsequent discussion in this chapter. _. C .„ ncie s 

23 This analytical scheme may serve to resolve some of the apparent mconsis 
in the relation between crime and economic status mentioned by P. A. boroK> • 
example, he notes that “not everywhere nor always do the poor show a ^eater p F 
tion of crime . . . many poorer countries have had less cnme than the riche 
tries. . . . The economic improvement in the second half of the nineteenth ce 
and the beginning of the twentieth, has not been followed by ai decease:of aim • S 
his Contemporary Sociological Theories (New York: Harper■* 

61. The crucial point, however, is that low economic status plays^ differ*» Jg ^ 
role in different social and cultural structures, as is set out in the text. Un 
therefore, expect a linear correlation between crime and poverty. 
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necessarily lead to this result. But, when poverty and its associated dis¬ 
advantages in competing for the culture values approved for all mem¬ 
bers of the society are linked with a cultural emphasis on pecuniary 
success as a dominant goal, high rates of criminal behavior are the 
“normal” outcome. Thus crude (and not necessarily reliable) crime 
statistics suggest that poverty is less highly correlated with crime in 
southeastern Europe than in the United States. The economic life 
chances of the poor in the European areas in question would seem to 
be even less promising than in this country, so that neither poverty nor 
its association with limited opportunity is sufficient to account for the 
varying correlations. However, when we consider the full configuration 
—poverty, limited opportunity, and the assignment of cultural goals— 
there appears some basis for explaining the higher correlation between 
poverty and crime in our society than in others where a rigidified class 
structure is coupled with differential class symbols of success. 

The victims of this contradiction between the cultural emphasis on 
pecuniary ambition and the social bars to full opportunity are not always 
aware of the structural sources of their thwarted aspirations. To be 
sure, they are typically aware of a discrepancy between individual worth 
and social rewards, but they do not necessarily see how this comes about. 
Those who do find its source in the social structure may become alien¬ 
ated from that structure and become ready candidates for Adaptation V 
(rebellion). But others, and this appears to include the great majority, 
may attribute their difficulties to more mystical and less sociolooical 
sources. For, as the distinguished classicist and sociologist-in-spite-of- 
himself, Gilbert Murray, has remarked in this general connection, “the 
est seed-ground for superstition is a society in which the fortunes of 
men seem to bear practically no relation to their merits and efforts. A 

v We ‘ g0Vern J ed T S0 , Ciety doeS tend> s P ealiin g roughly, to ensure 
k 1 v Y^ tU ,° U , S 3nd Industrious Apprentice shall succeed in life 
whtle the Wicked and Idle Apprentice fails. And in such a society peo^ 

But in"?) 0 ky Stre ff ° n reasonable or visible chains of causation. 
But in [a society suffenng from anomie] .... the ordinary virtues of 

igence, honesty, and kindliness seem to be of little avail.” And in 

Fortune^Cfmnce^Luc^. 11 ^ * ^ 1116 worki "g* of 

wS lhale 

perceptive sociological analyst in our time. 7 * k d ° Dg ^ most civ ^ed and 
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In point of fact, both the eminently “successful” and the eminently 
“unsuccessful” in our society not infrequently attribute the outcome to 
“luck.” Thus the prosperous man of business, Julius Rosenwald, de¬ 
clared that ninety-five per cent of the great fortunes were “due to 
luck.” 25 And a leading business journal, in an editorial explaining the 
social benefits of great individual wealth, finds it necessary to supple¬ 
ment wisdom with luck as the factors accounting for great fortunes: 
“When one man through wise investments—aided, we’ll grant, by good 
luck in many cases—accumulates a few millions, he doesn’t thereby take 
something from the rest of us.” 26 In much the same fashion, the worker 
often explains economic status in terms of chance. “The worker sees 
all about him experienced and skilled men with no work to do. If he 
is in work, he feels lucky. If he is out of work, he is the victim of hard 
luck. He can see little relation between worth and consequences .” 27 

But these references to the workings of chance and luck serve dis¬ 
tinctive functions according to whether they are made by those who 
have reached or those who have not reached the culturally emphasized 
goals. For the successful it is, in psychological terms, a disarming ex¬ 
pression of modesty. It is far removed from any semblance of conceit 
to say, in effect, that one was lucky rather than altogether deserving of 
one’s good fortune. In sociological terms, the doctrine of luck as ex¬ 
pounded by the successful serves the dual function of explaining the 
frequent discrepancy between merit and reward while keeping immune 
from criticism a social structure which allows this discrepancy to be 
come frequent. For, if success is primarily a matter of luck, if it is just 
in the blind nature of things, if it bloweth where it listeth and thou 
canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth, then surely it is 


25 See the quotation from an interview cited in Gustavus Myers, History of the 
Great American Fortunes (New York: Modern Library, 1936), 7°6. 

28 Nation's Business, Volume 27, No. 9, pp. 8-9. r > 

27 E. W. Bakke, The Unemployed Man (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 934 ;. 
p. 14 (I have supplied the emphasis). Bakke hints at the structural sources.makmg 
for a belief in luck among workers. “There is a measure of hope 1 ^ m the atuado^ 
when a man knows that most of his good or ill fortune is out of ^ 

depends on luck" (emphasis supplied). In so far as he is forced to a^ommc^atetaa 
self to occasionally unpredictable decisions of management,^ worker ^ 
job insecurities and anxieties: another seed-ground for b^ef m desbny, fate, 

{t would be instructive to learn if such beliefs become lessened wher 
ganizations reduce the probability that their occupational fate will be out of th 
hands. See R. K. Merton, “The Machine, the Worker, and the Engineer, Science, i<* 

(January 24, 1947 ). 79-^4 (e s P- 79'8°)* 
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beyond control and will occur in the same measure whatever the social 
structure. 

For the unsuccessful, and particularly for those among the unsuccess¬ 
ful who find little reward for their merit and their effort, the doctrine 
of luck serves the psychological function of enabling them to preserve 
their self-esteem in the face of failure. It may also entail the dysfunction 
of curbing motivation for sustained endeavor. 28 Sociologically, as im¬ 
plied by Bakke, 20 the doctrine may reflect a failure to comprehend the 
workings of the social and economic system, and it may be dysfunc¬ 
tional because it diverts their efforts for structural changes making for 
greater equities in opportunity and reward. 

This orientation toward chance and risk taking, accentuated by the 
strain of frustrated aspirations, may help explain the marked interest 
in gambling—an institutionally proscribed or at best permissive rather 
than preferred or prescribed mode of activity—in certain social strata. 30 

Among those who do not apply the doctrine of luck to the gulf be¬ 
tween merit, effort, and reward there may develop an individuated and 
cynical attitude toward the social structure best exemplified in the cul¬ 
tural cliche that “it’s not what you know, but who you know, that 
counts.” 

In societies such as our own, then, the great cultural emphasis on 
pecuniary success for all and a social structure which unduly limits 
practicable recourse to approved means for many set up a tension 
toward innovative practices which depart from institutional norms. 
But this form of adaptation presupposes that individuals have been 
imperfectly socialized so that they abandon institutional means while 
retaining the success aspiration. Among those who have fully inter¬ 
nalized the institutional values, however, a comparable situation is 
more likely to lead to an alternative response in which the goal is aban¬ 
doned but conformity to the mores persists. This type of response calls 
for further examination. 


or Tf?f a l l ?h^ ttren l e ’ U ™y invite resignation and routinized activity (Adaptation III) 
» fu C p3SSmsm CAdaptation IV), of which more presently. ^ J 

P 0111 *’ thCref0re ' 3t Which CVentS W- *0 have 
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in. RITUALISM 

The ritualistic type of adaptation can be readily identified. It involves 
the abandoning or scaling down of the lofty cultural goals of great pe¬ 
cuniary success and rapid social mobility to the point where the indi¬ 
vidual’s aspirations can be satisfied. But though he rejects the cultural 
obligation to attempt “to get ahead in the world,” though he draws in 
his horizons, he continues to abide by institutional norms. 

It is something of a terminological quibble to ask whether this 
represents “genuinely deviant behavior.” Since the adaptation, in efFect, 
is an internal decision and since the overt behavior is institutionally per¬ 
missive, though not culturally preferred, it is not generally considered 
to represent a “social problem.” Intimates of individuals making this 
adaptation may pass judgment in terms of prevailing cultural em¬ 
phases and may “feel sorry for them”; they may, in the individual case, 
feel that “old Jonesy is certainly in a rut.” Whether this is described 
as deviant behavior or not, it clearly represents a departure from the 
cultural model in which men are obliged to strive actively, preferably 
through institutionalized procedures, to move onward and upward in 
the social hierarchy. 

We should expect this type of adaptation to be fairly frequent in a 
society which makes one’s social status largely dependent upon ones 
achievements. For, as has so often been observed, 31 this ceaseless com¬ 
petitive struggle produces acute status anxiety. One device for allaying 
these anxieties is to lower one’s level of aspiration—permanendy. Fear 
produces inaction, or, more accurately, routinized action. 32 

The syndrome of the social ritualist is both familiar and instructive. 
His implicit life philosophy finds expression in a series of cultural 
cliches: “I’m not sticking my neck out”; “I’m playing safe ; I m satis¬ 
fied with what I’ve got”; “don’t aim high and you won t be disap¬ 
pointed.” The theme threaded through these attitudes is that high 
ambitions invite frustration and danger whereas lower aspirations pro- 


8i See, for example, H. S. Sullivan, "Modem Conceptions of ^chiatey,” 
chiatry, 3 (1940), ni-12; Margaret Mead, And Keep Your Powder Dry ( e\ 
WilliL Marrow & Co., i 9 42),Chapter VII; R. K. Merton, M. Fiske, and A. Curds, 
Mass Persuasion (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946). 159-160. 

88 P. Janet, "The Fear of Action,” Journal of Abnormal 
150-60, and the extraordinary discussion by F. L. Wells, Social Ma J ^ 
Adaptive Regression,” in Carl A. Murchison, ed., Handbook of Soaal Psy l gy 
(Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Press, 1935) which bears closely on the typ 
adaptation examined here. 
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duce satisfaction and security. It is a response to a situation which ap¬ 
pears threatening and excites distrust. It is the attitude implicit among 
workers who carefully regulate their output to a constant quota in an 
industrial organization where they have occasion to fear that they will 
“be noticed” by managerial personnel and "something will happen” if 
their output rises and falls. 33 It is the perspective of the frightened em¬ 
ployee, the zealously conformist bureaucrat in the teller’s cage of the 
private banking enterprise or in the front office of the public works 
enterprise. 34 It is, in short, the mode of adaptation of individuals seek¬ 
ing a private escape from the dangers and frustration which seem to 
them inherent in the competition for major cultural goals by abandon¬ 
ing these goals and clinging all the more closely to the safe routines 
and the institutional norms. 

If we should expect lower-class Americans to exhibit Adaptation II 
(innovation) to the frustrations enjoined by the prevailing emphasis on 
large cultural goals and the fact of small social opportunities, we should 
expect lower-middle class Americans to be heavily represented among 
those making Adaptation III (ritualism). For it is in the lower middle 
class that parents typically exert continuous pressure upon children to 
abide by the moral mandates of the society and that the social climb 
upward is less likely to meet with success than among the upper middle 
class. The strong disciplining for conformity with the mores reduces 
the likelihood of Adaptation II and promotes the likelihood of Adapta¬ 
tion III. The severe training leads many to carry a heavy burden of 
anxiety. The socialization patterns of the lower middle class thus pro¬ 
mote the very character structure most predisposed toward ritualism, 36 


F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker (Cam- 
bndge: Harvard University Press, 1939), Chapter 18 and pp. 531 ff. ; and, on the 
“° 8 re 3 | eneral theme ' typically perspicacious remarks of Gilbert Murray, op. cit., 

,***- KjMerton. "Bureaucratic Structure and Personality," Social Forces, 18 (1940), 
™ 6 o 8: ? ole ° f ** Intellect ual in Public Bureaucracy," ibid., 23 (1945), 405-15. 
See, for example, Allison Davis and John Dollard, Children of Bondage (Wash- 

Ax SJ r f a \ Co r? T , EduCa , tion ’ I94o) > Cha P ter 12 ("Child Training and 
Class ), whach, though it deals with the lower- and lower-middle-class patterns of 

Son to ^r- iD Ae F n r S° ul1 ?- a PI«ars applicable, with slight modifi- 

Sari™ 1 ft - h i c P0p ^, a 5 0n as weU - ° n this - see f^er M. C. Erickson, "Child- 

°f Sociology, 53 (1946), 190-92; Allison 
« h Havi 8 h n urst - Social Class and Color Differences in Child-Rearing," 

, R ,T ' "/'?<«• ^98-710: .. „,e r i Ma , 

ferentlS l den ° f fe do P n “"t is that it defines and systematizes dif 

evident 8 cn y i . Ion ™ ent f f° r children of different classes." "Generalizing from the 
do present ^ d . ln 'he tables, we would say that middle-class children [tfie authors 
do not distinguish between lower-middle and ipper-middle strata] are SjeSed earhc" 
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and it is in this stratum, accordingly, that the adaptive pattern (ritual¬ 
ism) should most often occur. 36 

But vve should note again here, as at the outset of this chapter, that 
we are examining modes of adaptation to contradictions in the cultural 
and social structure; we are not focusing on character or personality 
types. Individuals caught up in these contradictions can and do move 
from one type of adaptation to another. Thus it may be conjectured that 
some ritualists, conforming meticulously to the institutional rules, are 
so steeped in the regulations that they become bureaucratic virtuosos; 
that they overconform precisely because they are subject to guilt 
engendered by previous nonconformity with the rules (that is, by Adap¬ 
tation II). And the occasional passage from ritualistic adaptation to 
dramatic kinds of illict adaptation is well documented in clinical case 
histories and often set forth in perceptive fiction. Defiant outbreaks not 


and more consistently to the influences which make a child an orderly, conscientious, 
responsible, and tame person. In the course of this training middle-class children prob¬ 
ably suffer more frustration of their impulses.” 

36 This hypothesis still awaits empirical test. Beginnings in this direction have been 
made with the “level of aspiration” experiments which explore the determinants of 

f oal formation and modification in specific, experimentally devised activities. There is, 
owever, a major obstacle, not yet surmounted, in drawing inferences from the labora¬ 
tory situation, with its relatively slight ego involvement with the casual task—pencil- 
and-paper mazes, ring-throwing, arithmetical problems, and so forth—applicable to the 
strong emotional investment with success goals in the routines of everyday life. Nor 
have these experiments, with their ad hoc group formations, been able to reproduce e 
acute social pressures obtaining in daily life. (What laboratory experiment reproduces, 
for example, the querulous nagging of a modem Xantippe: “the trouble with you is, 
you've got no ambition; a real man would go out and do things ?) Among studies wi 
a definite though limited relevance, see especially R. Gould, “Some Socio ogica 
Determinants of Goal Strivings,” journal of Social Psychology , *3 0940 ; 4 6l ' 73 j 
L. Festinger, “Wish, Expectation, and Group Standards as Factors Influencing Leva 
of Aspiration,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology , 37 OmO. !8 4 -20 0; Mra 
r£sum£ of researches to the present, see Kurt Lewin et ah, ‘*Leve];0f Aspiration p 
McV. Hunt, ed., Personality and the Behavior Disorders (New York: Ronald Y > 

19 The conception of "success” as a ratio between "aspiration” and “achievement 
pursued systematically in the level-of-aspiration experiments has, of course, I ng 
prehistory. Gilbert Murray (op. cit., 138-9) notes the prevalence of tb concepdon 

among the thinkers of fourth-century Greece. And, in S^rtor Rewrtus Car yl ^ 

that "happiness” (gratification) can be represented by a H^ M^^same notion 
merator represents achievement and the denominator, aspiraoon. Much h 
is examined by William James (The Princes of Psychology [Ne«Yo* i| J 
310). See also F. L. Wells, in Carl A. Murchison, op. at 879. and F. A 
Social and Cultural Dynamics (New York: American “f^’^ted to 

161-164. The critical question is whether this ami ^ . adeauately repro- 

rigorous experimentation in which the contrive a /disciplined observation of 

duces .he salient aspects of the stmaUon ot whete duoptarf 

routines of behavior in everyday life will prove the more productive me 
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infrequently follow upon prolonged periods of overcompliance. 37 But 
though the psychodynamic mechanisms of this type of adaptation 
have been fairly well identified and linked with patterns of discipline 
and socialization in the family, much sociological research is still re¬ 
quired to explain why these patterns are presumably more frequent in 
certain social strata and groups than in others. Our own discussion has 
merely set out one analytical framework for sociological research fo¬ 
cused on this problem. 


IV. RETREATISM 

Just as Adaptation I (conformity) remains the most frequent, Adap¬ 
tation IV (the rejection of cultural goals and institutional means) is 
probably the least common. People who “adapt” (or maladapt) in this 
fashion are, strictly speaking, in the society but not of it. Sociologically 
these constitute the true “aliens." Not sharing the common frame of 
values, they can be included as members of the society (in distinction 
from the population') only in a fictional sense. 

In this category fall some of the adaptive activities of psychotics, 
autists, pariahs, outcasts, vagrants, vagabonds, tramps, chronic drunk¬ 
ards, and drug addicts. 38 They have relinquished culturally prescribed 


87 Eleanor Clark, in her novel, The Bitter Box (New York: Doubleday & Company, 
J 946 ), has portrayed this process with great sensitivity. The discussion by Erich Fromm, 
Escape From Freedom (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1941), 185-206, may be 
cited, without implying acceptance of his concept of "spontaneity” and “man’s inher¬ 
ent tendency toward self-development.” For an example of a sound sociological formu¬ 
lation: "As long as we assume . . . that the anal character, as it is typical of the 
European lower middle class, is caused by certain early experiences in connection with 
defecation, we have hardly any data that lead us to understand why a specific class 
should have an anal social character. However, if we understand it as one form of relat¬ 
edness to others, rooted in the character structure and resulting from the experiences 
with the outside world, we have a key for understanding why the whole mode of 
hie of the lower middle class, its narrowness, isolation, and hostility, made for the 
development of this kind of character structure” (293-4). For an example of a formula¬ 
tion stemming from a kind of latter-day benevolent anarchism here judged as dubious: 
* •' c als ° certain psychological qualities inherent in man that need to be 

satisfied. . . . The most important seems to be the tendency to grow, to develop and 
realize potentialities which man has developed in the course of history-as, for in¬ 
stance, the faculty of creative and critical thinking. ... It also seems that this gen¬ 
eral tendency to grow-which is the psychological equivalent of the identical biological 
tendency-results in such specific tendencies as the desire for freedom and the hatred 

(l8^88) PPreSS1 ° n ’ SmCC * reed ° m is 1116 fun damental condition for any growth” 

«rtll?!r 0 'i sly i. this , is ar \ elliptical statement. These individuals may retain some 
nentation to the values of their own groupings within the larger society or occasion- 
t0 kf value s of the conventional society itself. They may, in other words shift to 
er modes of adaptation. But Adaptation IV can be easily detected. Nels Aiiderson’s 
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goals, and their behavior does not accord with institutional norms. This 
is not to say that in some cases the source of their mode of adaptation 
is not the very social structure which they have in effect repudiated nor 
that their very existence within an area does not constitute a “problem” 
for members of the society. 

This mode of adaptation, from the standpoint of its sources in the 
social structure, is most likely to occur when both the culture goals and 
the institutionalized practices have been thoroughly assimilated by the 
individual and imbued with effect and high value, but accessible in¬ 
stitutional avenues are not productive of success. There results a two¬ 
fold conflict: the interiorized moral obligation for adopting institutional 
means conflicts with pressures to resort to illicit means (which may at¬ 
tain the goal), and the individual is shut off from means which are 
both legitimate and effective. The competitive order is maintained, but 
the frustrated and handicapped individual who cannot cope with this 
order drops out. Defeatism, quietism, and resignation are manifested in 
escape mechanisms which ultimately lead him to “escape” from the 
requirements of the society. It is thus an expedient which arises from 
continued failure to near the goal by legitimate measures and from an 
inability to use the illegitimate route because of internalized prohibi¬ 
tions, this -process occurring while the supreme value of the success 
goal has not yet been renounced. The conflict is resolved by abandon¬ 
ing both precipitating elements, the goals and the means. The escape is 
complete, the conflict is eliminated, and the individual is asocialized. 

In public and ceremonial life, this type of deviant behavior is most 
heartily condemned by conventional representatives of the society. In 
contrast to the conformist, who keeps the wheels of society running, this 
deviant is a nonproductive liability; in contrast to the innovator, who at 
least is “smart” and actively striving, he sees no value in the success 
goal which the culture prizes so highly; in contrast to the ritualist, who 
at least conforms to the mores, he pays scant attention to the institu¬ 
tional practices. 

Nor does the society lightly accept these repudiations of its values. 
To do so would be to put those values into question. Individuals who 
have abandoned the quest for success are relentlessly pursued to their 
haunts by a society insistent upon having all its members orient them- 

account of the behavior and attitudes of the bum, for example, can readily 

terms of our analytical scheme. See The Hobo (Chicago: Chicago University mss, 

19*3)*’ 93-98 el passim. 
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selves to striving for success. Thus, in the heart of Chicago’s Hobo- 
hemia, the book stalls are filled with wares designed to revitalize dead 
aspirations. 

The Gold Coast Book Store is in the basement of an old residence, built back 
from the street, and now sandwiched between two business blocks. The space in 
front is filled with stalls, and striking placards and posters. 

These posters advertise such books as will arrest the attention of the down and 
out. One reads: . . . “Men in thousands pass this spot daily, but the majority of 
them are not financially successful. They are never more than two jumps ahead 
of the rent men. Instead of that, they should be more bold and daring, ‘Getting 
Ahead of the Game,’ before old age withers them and casts them on the junk 
heap of human wrecks. If you want to escape this evil fate—the fate of the vast 
majority of men—come in and get a copy of The Law of Financial Success. It will 
put some new ideas in your head, and put you on the highroad to success. 35c.” 

There are always men loitering before its stalls. But they seldom buy. Success 
comes high, even at thirty-five cents, to the hobo. 39 

But if this deviant is condemned in real life, he may become a source 
of gratification in fantasy life. Thus Kardiner has advanced the specula¬ 
tion that such figures in contemporary folklore and popular culture 
bolster “morale and self-esteem by the spectacle of man rejecting cur¬ 
rent ideals and expressing contempt for them.” The prototype in the 
films is of course Charlie Chaplin’s bum. 


He is Mr. Nobody and is very much aware of his own insignificance. He is 
always the butt of a crazy and bewildering world in which he has no place and 
from which he constantly runs away into a contented do nothingness. He is free 
from conflict because he has abandoned the quest for security and prestige, and 
is resigned to the lack of any claim to virtue or distinction. [A precise character- 
ological portrait of Adaptation IV.] He always becomes involved in the world 
by accident. There he encounters evil and aggression against the weak and 
helpless which he has no power to combat. Yet always, in spite of himself, he 
becomes the champion of the wronged and oppressed, not by virtue of his great 
organizing ability but by virtue of homely and insolent trickiness by which he 
seeks out the weaknesses of the wrongdoer. He always remains humble, poor 
and lonely, but is contemptuous of the incomprehensible world and its values’ 
He therefore represents the character of our time who is perplexed by the di¬ 
lemma either of being crushed in the struggle to achieve the socially approved 
goals of success and power (he achieves it only once-in The Gold Rush) or of 
succumbing to a hopeless resignation and flight from them. Charlie’s bum is a 

fwdTo “ *1 u e ? l0atS in J is ability t0 OUtWit the P^icious forces 

aligned against him if he chooses to do so and affords every man the satisfaction 

of feeling that the ultimate flight from social goals to loneliness is an act of 

^ G ° M Comt and ' he S,um (Chicago: Chicago University 
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choice and not a symptom of his defeat. Mickey Mouse is a continuation of the 
Chaplin saga. [Emphases supplied.] 40 

This fourth mode of adaptation, then, is that of the socially disin¬ 
herited, who, if they have none of the rewards held out by society, at 
least have few of the frustrations attendant upon continuing to seek 
these rewards. It is, moreover, a “privatized” rather than a collective 
mode of adaptation. Although people exhibiting this deviant behavior 
may gravitate toward centers where they come into contact with other 
deviants, and although they may come to share in the subculture of 
these deviant groups, their adaptations are largely private and isolated 
rather than unified under the aegis of a new cultural creed. The type 
of collective adaptation remains to be considered. 


V. REBELLION 


This adaptation leads men outside the environing social structure to 
envisage and seek to bring into being a new, that is to say, a greatly 
modified social structure. It presupposes alienation from reigning goals 
and standards, which come to be regarded as purely “arbitrary.” And 
the arbitrary is precisely that which can neither exact allegiance nor 
possess legitimacy, for it might just as well be something else. In our 
society, organized movements for rebellion apparently aim to introduce 
a social structure in which the present cultural standards of success 
would be sharply modified and provision would be made for a closer 
correspondence between merit, effort, and reward. 

But, before examining rebellion as a mode of adaptation, we must 
distinguish it from a superficially similar but essentially different type, 
" ressentiment Introduced in a special technical sense by Nietzsche, 
the concept of ressentiment was taken up and developed sociologically 
by Max Scheler. 41 This complex sentiment has three interlocking ele- 


40 Abram Kardiner, The Psychological Frontiers of Society (New York, I 94 ?)» 
369-70. One cannot here pursue the digression of setting out methodological mode 
for putting these hypotheses to stringent empirical test. 

41 Max Scheler, L'homme du ressentiment (Paris, n -d.).This essay first pp 

in 1912; revised and completed, it was included in Scheler s_ Abhandlunge . 
Aufsdtze, appearing thereafter in his Vom Umsturz der Werte (1919). e 
was used for the French translation. It has had considerable influence in vaned in 
lectual circles. For an excellent and well-balanced discussion of Scheler s es V, 
eating some of its limitations and biases, the respects m which it prefigured ^ 
conceptions, its antidemocratic orientation, and, withal, its occanonaiy 
sights. . ., see V. J. McGill, “Scheler's Theory of Sympathy and 

and Phenomenological Research, 2 (1942), 273-91- F° r another cnti^laccoun h ^ 
properly criticizes Scheler's view that social structure plays only a secondary 
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ments: first, diffuse feelings of hate, envy, and hostility; second, a sense 
of being powerless to express these feelings actively against the person 
or social stratum evoking them; and, third, a continual re-experienc¬ 
ing of this impotent hostility. 42 The essential point distinguishing 
ressentiment from rebellion is that the former does not involve a gen¬ 
uine change in values. Ressentiment involves a sour-grapes pattern 
which asserts merely that desired but unattainable objectives do not 
actually embody the prized values—after all, the fox in the fable does 
not say that he abandons all taste for sweet grapes; he says only that 
these particular grapes are not sweet. The latter involves a genuine 
transvaluation, where the direct or vicarious experience of frustration 
leads to full denunciation of previously prized values—the rebellious 
fox simply renounces the prevailing taste for sweet grapes. In ressenti¬ 
ment, one condemns what one secretly craves; in rebellion, one con¬ 
demns the craving itself. But, though the two are distinct, organized 
rebellion may draw upon a vast reservoir of the resentful and discon¬ 
tented as institutional dislocations become acute. 

When the institutional system is regarded as the barrier to the satis¬ 
faction of legitimized goals, the stage is set for rebellion as an adaptive 
response. To pass into organized political action, allegiance not only 
must be withdrawn from the prevailing social structure but also must 
be transferred to new groups possessed of a new myth. 43 The dual 
function of the myth is to locate the source of large-scale frustrations 
in the social structure and to portray an alternative structure which 
would not, presumably, give rise to frustration of the deserving. It is a 
charter for action. In this context, the functions of the counter-myth 
of the conservatives-briefly sketched in an earlier section of this chap¬ 
ter-become further clarified: whatever the source of mass frustration, 
it is not to be found in the basic structure of the society. The conserva¬ 
tive myth may thus assert that these frustrations are in the nature of 
things and would occur in any social system: “Periodic mass unem¬ 
ployment and business depressions can’t be legislated out of existence- 
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it’s just like a person who feels good one day and bad the next.” 44 Or, 
if not the doctrine of inevitability, then the doctrine of gradual and 
slight adjustment: “A few changes here and there, and we’ll have 
things running as shipshape as they can possibly be.” Or, the doctrine 
which deflects hostility from the social structure onto the individual 
who is a “failure,” since “every man really gets what’s coming to him 
in this country.” 

The myths of rebellion and of conservatism both work toward a 
“monopoly of the imagination” seeking to define the situation in such 
terms as to move the frustrate toward or away from Adaptation V. It 
is above all the “renegade”— who, though himself “successful,” re¬ 
nounces the prevailing values—that becomes the target of greatest hos¬ 
tility among those in rebellion, for he not only puts the values in ques¬ 
tion, as does the out-group, but he signifies that the unity of the group 
is broken. 45 Yet, as has so often been noted, it is typically a rising class 
rather than the most depressed stratum which organizes the resentful 
and the rebellious into a revolutionary group. 

THE STRAIN TOWARD ANOMIE 

The social structure we have examined produces a strain toward 
anomie and deviant behavior. The pressure of such a social order is 
toward outdoing one’s competitors. So long as the sentiments supporting 
this competitive system are distributed throughout the entire range of 
activities and are not confined to the final result of “success,” the choice 
of means will remain largely within the ambit of institutional control. 
When, however, the cultural emphasis shifts from the satisfactions de¬ 
riving from competition itself to almost exclusive concern with the out¬ 
come, the resultant stress makes for the breakdown of the regulatory 
structure. With this attenuation of institutional controls, there occurs 
an approximation to the situation erroneously held by the utilitarian 
philosophers to be typical of society—a situation in which calculations of 
personal advantage and fear of punishment are the only regulating 
agencies. 

This strain toward anomie does not operate evenly throughout the 
society. Some effort has been made in the present analysis to suggest 

44 See R. S. and H. M. Lynd, Middletown in Transition (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, 1937), pp. 4°8-9 f for a series of cultural cliches exemp 1 ying 

conservative myth. , .. . . . 

46 See the acute observations by Georg Simmel, Soztologte (Leipzig, 9 )> 
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the strata most vulnerable to the pressures for deviant behavior and to 
set forth some of the mechanisms operating to produce these pressures. 
For purposes of simplifying the problem, monetary success has been 
taken as the major cultural goal, although there are, of course, alterna¬ 
tive goals in the repository of common values. The realms of intellectual 
and artistic achievement, for example, provide alternative career pat¬ 
terns which may not entail large pecuniary rewards. To the extent 
that the cultural structure attaches prestige to these alternatives and the 
social structure permits access to them, the system is somewhat stabil¬ 
ized. Potential deviants may still conform in terms of these auxiliary 
sets of values. 

But the central tendencies toward anomie remain, and it is to these 
that the analytical scheme here set forth calls particular attention. 


THE ROLE OF THE FAMILY 

Since the synthesis constituting this volume in the Science of Culture 
Series centers about the social institution of the family, a final word 
should be said with the aim of drawing together the implications scat¬ 
tered throughout the foregoing discussion, concerning the role of the 
family in patterns of deviant behavior. 

It is the family, of course, which is a major transmission belt for the 
diffusion of cultural standards to the oncoming generation. But what 
has until lately been overlooked is that the family largely transmits 
that portion of the culture accessible to the social stratum and groups 
m which the parents find themselves. It is therefore a mechanism for 
disciplining the child in terms of the cultural goals and mores charac¬ 
teristic of this narrow range of groups. Nor is the socialization confined 
to direct training and disciplining. The process, at least in part, is in- 
a vertent. Quite apart from direct admonitions, rewards, and punish¬ 
ments, the child is exposed to social prototypes in the witnessed daily 
behavior and casual conversations of parents. Not infrequently, chil¬ 
dren detect and incorporate cultural uniformities even when these 
remain implicit and have not been reduced to rules. Language patterns 
provide the most impressive evidence, readily observable in clinical 
ashmn that children, in the process of socialization, detect uniformities 
which have not been explicitly formulated for them by elders or con- 

STr n0t formu,ated b y tbe chfldien themselves. Per- 
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even though he has never heard such terms or been taught "the rule for 
forming plurals.” Or he will create, at the age of three, such words as 
“failed,” “runned,” “singed,” “hitted,” and “heated,” though he has 
not been taught the “rules” for conjugation. Obviously he has detected 
the implicit paradigms for the expression of plurality and for the con¬ 
jugation of verbs. The very nature of his error and misapplication of 
the paradigm testifies to this. 46 It may tentatively be inferred, therefore, 
that he is also busily engaged in detecting and acting upon the implicit 
paradigms of cultural evaluation, the categorization of people and 
things, and the formation of estimable goals as well as in assimilating 
the explicit cultural orientation set forth by parents in an endless stream 
of commands, explanations, and exhortations. It would appear that, in 
addition to the important researches of the depth psychologies on the 
socialization process, there is need for supplementary types of direct 
observation of culture diffusion within the family. It may well be that 
the child retains the implicit paradigm of cultural values detected in 
the day-by-day behavior of his parents even when this conflicts with 
their explicit advice and exhortations. 

It is, however, the projection of parental ambitions onto the child 
which is more centrally relevant here. As is well known, many parents 
confronted with personal “failure” or limited “success” may mute their 
original goal emphasis and may defer further efforts to reach the goal, 
attempting to reach it vicariously through their children. “The influ¬ 
ence may come through the mother or the father. Often it is the case 
of a parent who hopes that the child will attain heights that she or he 
failed to attain.” 47 In a research project now in process on the social 
organization of public housing developments, it has been found 
among both Negroes and whites that the lower the occupational level 
of the parent the larger the proportion having aspirations for a profes¬ 
sional career for their children. 48 Should this finding be confirmed by 
further research, it will have an important bearing on the problem in 
hand. For if compensatory projection of parental ambition onto chil¬ 
dren is typical, then it is precisely those parents least able to provide free 


48 W. Stem, Psychology of Early Childhood (New York: Henry Holt & Comply, 
1924), 166, notes the fact of such errors (e.g., "drinked” for drank ) but 
draw the inferences regarding the detection of implicit paradigms. 

47 H. A. Murray et al., op. cit., 307. ., ,„n r 

48 From research into the social organization of planned communities by 
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details of patterns of vocational aspiration for children will be set out in a forthcom. g 
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access to opportunity for their children—the failures and frustrates 
-who exert greatest pressure upon their children for high achievement. 
And that syndrome of lofty aspirations and limited realistic opportun¬ 
ities, as we have seen, is precisely the pattern which invites deviant 
behavior. This clearly points to the need for investigation focused upon 
occupational goal formation in the several social strata, if the inad¬ 
vertent role of family disciplining in deviant behavior is to be under¬ 
stood from the perspectives of our analytical scheme. 

It should be apparent that the foregoing discussion is not pitched on 
a moralistic plane. Whatever die sentiments of the reader concerning 
the moral desirability of co-ordinating the goals-and-means phases of 
the social structure, it is clear that imperfect co-ordination of the two 
leads to anomie. In so far as one of the most general functions of social 
structure is to provide a basis for predictability and regularity of social 
behavior, it becomes increasingly limited in effectiveness as these ele¬ 
ments of the social structure become dissociated. At the extreme, pre¬ 
dictability is minimized and what may be properly called anomie or 
cultural chaos supervenes. 

The present chapter on the structural sources of deviant behavior 
remains but a brief prelude. It has not included a detailed treatment 
of the structural elements which predispose toward one rather than an¬ 
other of the alternative responses open to individuals living in an ill- 
balanced social structure; it has largely neglected but not denied the 
relevance of the social-psychological processes determining the specific 
incidence of these responses; it has only briefly considered the social 
functions fulfilled by deviant behavior; it has not put the explanatory 
power of the analytical scheme to full empirical test by determining 
group variations in deviant and conformist behavior; and it has only 

touched upon rebellious behavior which seeks to refashion the social 
framework. 

It is suggested that these and related problems may advantageously 
be analyzed by use of such an analytical scheme. 



Chapcr XIII 
FRANK W. NOTESTEIN 


THE FACTS OF LIFE 

Any thoughtful person today trying to find a house for 
the family, purchase clothes for the baby, or secure the services of a 
pediatrican is acutely aware that the war brought the nation new life 
as well as tragic losses. The boom in babies is visible; it needs no statis¬ 
tical proof. The long-run significance of the boom is another matter, and 
an important one both to our nation and to the entire world. 

It has long been the view of most students of population that the 
United States and the nations of northwestern and central Europe are 
drawing toward the end of their epochs of population growth and that, 
in the absence of rather profound social-economic change, many of these 
countries will experience a decline in population within a few decades. 
We have also held that, while Western nations are moving toward slow- 
ing growth or decline, other, newly developing areas are in stages of 
accelerating increase. Such shifts in the rates of population growth will 
considerably alter the balance of the world’s population and profoundly 
affect the conditions of our everyday life during the coming decades. 

The war-time experience raised sharp questions concerning the valid¬ 
ity of these predictions. Have the facts of our birth boom risen up to 
contradict predictions based on decades of declining birth rates? Are 
we on the verge of a new epoch of growth? These questions must be ex¬ 
amined before we can go on to survey the prospects for change in the 
world’s fund of human life. 

The superficial case for a reversal of trend is impressive. Birth rates 
in the United States fell almost without interruption from the opening 
of the record in the early decades of the nineteenth century until 1933 - 
At the opening of the record, the average woman living through the 
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reproductive period bore about eight children. By 1933, the figure was 
just above two. In the depths of the depression the decline stopped. The 
rate rose substantially from 1937 to 1941 and then shot up with the 
war, until by 1943 it was higher than at any time since 1926. It dropped 
again rather sharply in both 1944 and 1945, but even in the latter year 
it was higher than at any time between 1929 and 1941. 

With minor fluctuations, the nation’s annual baby crop increased 
until 1921, in spite of falling birth rates. This can happen in the same 
way that the returns on investments can grow in spite of falling interest 
rates if only the capital funds grow rapidly enough. Our capital fund 
of potential parents was increasing. In 1921, however, the maximum 
number of births was reached—a little less than 3 million. Thereafter, 
the number fell sharply to a low point of about 2.3 million in 1933. Then 
it turned again in response both to rising birth rates and to increasing 
numbers in the childbearing ages. By 1942 the annual number of births 
had passed 3 million for the first time in the nation’s history, and it re¬ 
mained above that level through 1944. It was a little below 3 million in 
1945, but still above the previous maximum of 1921. 

Twelve years have passed since the birth rate reached its low point, 
and the number of births in each of the past four years has exceeded 
the previous maximum of 1921. Do these bumper crops forecast a con¬ 
tinued upward trend and the beginning of a new epoch of population 
growth? If so, the earlier trend toward decline has been more easily 
checked than most students of the subject had supposed possible, and 
our analysis of the world’s position with respect to population growth 
will have to be reconsidered. 

THE AMERICAN BERTH RATE AND THE WAR 

Before coming to such sweeping conclusions, however, we must 
examine the recent course of events more closely. In doing so we shall 
draw on the work of Professor P. K. Whelpton of the Scripps Founda¬ 
tion for Research in Population Problems. First of all, it is clear that 
as a result of the depression the birth rate remained lower than would 
otherwise have been the case. In part the low rate was the result of 
postponed marriages, and in part the result of postponed babies by 
people already married. As conditions improved, marriages increased; 
but apparently some backlog remained until 1940, when it was whisked 
away. Similarly, a release of the accumulated deficit in births con¬ 
tributed substantially to the rise of the birth rate in the years after 
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1938. 1 Whelpton concludes: “Much, if not all, of the slow rise in the 
birth rate from 1933 to 1940 was merely the result of economic re¬ 
covery.” 

Following 1941, marriage rates jumped rapidly, and in turn the 
birth rates of first children mounted. There was also a substantial in¬ 
crease in second births. The rate for third births increased somewhat, 
but in 1942 it was little above the level of 1930. The rates for births 
beyond the fourth have continued to decline and they are now far 
below the levels of 1930. Thus, the wave of births during the years 
1941 through 1944 was composed predominantly of first and second 
children. 


With respect to future trends, it should be noted that epidemics of 
marriage, like those of measles, are inherently self-terminating. Both 
measles and marriage are highly immunizing events, and beyond a 
point the epidemic dies out for lack of eligible subjects. Having made 
an extremely heavy drawing on the future’s normal quota of eligibles, 
we are now coming to the end of the supply. Of course there will be 
a train of remarriages following a huge rise in divorces, for the war has 
resulted in a host of relatively light cases of matrimony. From the lim¬ 
ited standpoint of the number of births, however, this reshuffling of 
spouses is not very important. The avalanche of first births suggests 
that a large proportion of the war brides who will bear children have 
already had their first, and the rate of first births will inevitably drop. 
It is evident that only substantial increases in the higher orders of birth 
can prevent a sharp decline in the number of babies during the next 


few years. 

Some rise in the rates for second and third children is probable. Hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of couples have started their families early, and 
many of them will want their second and third children rather soon. 
This again is a matter of having children sooner instead of later, and it 
has slight long-run effects on the size of the population. In the next 
five years it is most unlikely that increases in births of the higher orders 
will cancel the effect of the inevitable drop in first births. The birth 
rate will almost certainly fall below its war-time level. Since to a con 

iP. K. Whelpton, “Effect of Increased Birth Rates on Future Population,” Ameri¬ 
can Journal of Public Health, Vol. 35, No. 4 (April, 1945); and The Effect of Wo 
War II on Fertility in the United States,” read before the American Sociological so¬ 
ciety, March, 1946. See also the report prepared by Warren S. Thompson ar^F.^ 
Whelpton for the National Resources Planning Board, Estimates of .^office, 

of the United States, 1940-2000 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Ottice, 
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siderable extent births during the war represent advance drawings on 
the future’s normal quotas, the net addition to the population resulting 
from the war should be substantially less in 1955 than it is at present. 

To say that the war and post-war gyrations of the birth rate are likely 
to have a relatively small net effect on the size of the population ten 
years from now is not at all the same thing as saying that such swings 
are unimportant. As of 1945, we had introduced into the population 
more than a million additional people under age five. In the next ten 
years we may expect a trough to compensate for part of that crest. But 
the crest and trough will be with us for a century, moving steadily 
through the life span. 

The crest of the wave is now being felt in the demand for goods for 
infants and young children; it will be felt in the next few years in con¬ 
gested kindergarten and primary grades. By 1955-1960 it will be crowd¬ 
ing the high schools. A little later it will be crowding the labor markets 
with entering workers, filling the colleges, swelling the number of mar¬ 
riages, and stimulating the demand for homes. By 1970 a reflected sec¬ 
ondary wave of births will be under way. By 1985 the number of 
workers over age forty-five will mount sharply. Shortly after the turn 
of the century the wave will break on the retirement systems and pen¬ 
sion funds of the country. Following this crest, we may expect the 
shallower but longer trough that reverses the problems of adaptation. 


LONG-RANGE CONSIDERATIONS 

Thus far we have assumed that the recent reversal of trend in the 

birth rate does not presage a new epoch of growth, because there is no 

evidence of a real increase in the size of completed families. Actually 

the case is much stronger than that. It is noteworthy that the truly 

experienced parents, those with four or more children, were not caught 

up in the tide of the birth boom. They were not caught up in spite of 

the fact that some of the usual economic deterrents to childbearing 

were absent. Jobs were begging for workers, money was plentiful, and 

many of the things that money could buy were far from plentiful. Some 

ot these things, such as cars, radios, clothes, and vacations, are usually 

thought to compete rather effectively with additional children in familv 

calculations. It is doubtful that the coming years will yield a similar 

reliet rom the economic pressures on parents unless specific govern¬ 
mental action is taken. r ° 

Another reason for predicting a further long-run decline in the birth 
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rate lies in the pattern of fertility of the various classes of the population. 
(Here the term fertility is used to refer to reproductive performance 
and not to reproductive capacity, which is called fecundity.') The mid¬ 
dle and upper economic groups of the urban population have long led 
the national trend toward smaller families. In recent decades the fertil¬ 
ity of the white-collar classes has been far below the level required for 
the replacement of the parental stocks. Indeed, in the years 1935-1940 
the fertility of the urban population of every major region of the coun¬ 
try was at levels that would eventually bring population declines of 
more than 25 per cent per generation of about thirty years. 

In the same period the rural non-farm (mainly village) population 
was only slightly above the replacement level. The country as a whole 
remained at about the replacement level only because the rural farm 
population reproduced at rates that would yield an increase of more 
than 60 per cent per generation. The significant fact about that high 
rate is that it was maintained only because of the very high rates of 
reproduction among the poorest, most isolated, and least educated seg¬ 
ments of the farm population—the subsistence farmers. 

The poorer strata of the farm population are heavily represented in 
the Deep South, the Appalachian and Ozark highlands, and the North¬ 
ern cutover areas. Their economic production is negligible; their repro¬ 
duction is enormous by modem urban standards. Their fertility, though 
high, has nevertheless been falling in recent decades. The war prob¬ 
ably gave a new long-run impetus to that decline, and in addition 
it drained large numbers into the cities and the armed forces. The 
migrants will absorb new aspirations for themselves and their children 
—aspirations incompatible with the large families to which they have 
been accustomed. They will gain new incentives to limit their families 
and undoubtedly will also gain new knowledge of contraception. Prob¬ 
ably many of them will remain in the cities, subject to the strains that 
cities put on large families; others will return to their former homes, 
taking back and spreading their new attitudes and knowledge. 

It seems unlikely that the nation will be able indefinitely to retain 
this substantial segment of the population outside the main stream of 
its economic and cultural development, to be used as a seed bed for its 
future population. It seems even less likely that it would want to do so. 
If, as is probable, the small-family ideal spreads rapidly in the poorer 
rural populations, then birth rates will decline unless there is a com¬ 
pensating rise in the fertility of urban populations. Such a rise wou 
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require a rather radical change in long-established patterns of be¬ 
havior, and of this change there is as yet no evidence. 

Another factor will tend to check population growth almost me¬ 
chanically. During the next generation the large birth classes of the 
past decades will be swelling the ranks of the aged, for whom the risks 
of death will remain high until the fountain of perpetual youth is dis¬ 
covered. If we have peace and no catastrophes, the risks of death at 
each age level will probably decline; but in spite of that fact the increas¬ 
ing age of the population will almost certainly increase the general 
death rate. Probably both falling birth rates and rising death rates will 
narrow the margin of increase. 

This line of reasoning has led most students of population to think 
that the experience of the war years has not altered the fundamentals 
of the growth position and does not invalidate the essentials of their 
earlier analysis. Unless there is heavy immigration or an energetic pro¬ 
gram to increase the size of families, we still expect the population 
to undergo a period of slowing growth. Of course the date at which 
the maximum population will be reached cannot be foretold, nor is this 
very important. The important point is that in the ordinary course of 
events we should expect slow growth, no growth, or some decline be¬ 
tween the years 1970 and 2000. 

THE FUNDAMENTALS OF POPULATION CHANGE 

During the past three centuries, and especially during the last cen¬ 
tury, the human race has grown as never before. Some appreciation 
of the magnitude of this increase, and of the reasons for it, will help 

us to fit the demographic position of the United States into a world 
setting. 

Until the middle of the seventeenth century there probably never 
had been more than Vi billion people living at the same time. The 
number had doubled by 1800, and since then it has more than doubled 
again. The world’s population is now more than 2 billion. In the same 
three centuries Europe’s population increased about fivefold, and popu¬ 
lations of European extraction increased perhaps sevenfold throuohout 
the world. A simple illustration shows how unusual such a rapid in¬ 
crease must have been in mankind’s experience. If the actual rate of 
population growth in Europe during the past century had existed 
throughout the Christian Era, there would now be more than one per- 
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son for every square yard of Europe’s land area. The modem spurt of 
growth is unique. Why did it come? 

In broadest oudines the reasons are clear enough, although much 
remains to be learned of the details. Before the modem era, death rates 
were inevitably high. Mankind had neither the economic nor the sani¬ 
tary skills to achieve low death rates. We have no reason to suppose that, 
prior to the middle of the seventeenth century, the average newborn 
child had a fifty-fifty chance of reaching his thirtieth year. With sub¬ 
stantial improvements in agriculture, with the commercial and indus¬ 
trial revolutions, and, finally, with the recent unparalleled advance in 
medical knowledge, the situation changed completely. By the late 
1930’s the life tables of all technologically advanced nations were show¬ 
ing even chances of surviving more than sixty years. In the experience 
of New Zealand and the Netherlands there was an even chance of 
passing seventy years. 

During the last three centuries, declines in the death rate have about 
doubled the size of the population that is maintained by a given stream 
of births. For a long time, the rates declined gradually, then with a 
gathering speed that became precipitous in the present century. On the 
whole, death rates have dropped rather freely in response to man’s 
scientific and social discoveries. 

The trend of fertility has differed from that of mortality, and for 
inherent reasons. Populations that were drained by the inevitably high 
death rates of the pre-modem era had to be replenished by high birth 
rates. Since those that were not so replenished did not survive, all popu¬ 
lations that entered the modem era did so with high birth rates. What is 
more important for the purposes of this analysis, populations entered 
the modem era with the social institutions that would elicit high birth 
rates. Marriage customs, family and community organization, and 
religious observance were all oriented toward providing the births re¬ 
quired for group survival. 

These institutions were deeply laid in age-long experience. They 
were slow to change, as were the attitudes, beliefs, and aspirations that 
they generated. Death rates dropped fairly rapidly in response to a 
changing external world, but birth rates failed to respond pen ing 
profound changes in the social institutions, beliefs, and aspirations 
governing the most intimate sections of man s experience. 

Eventually fertility began to decline, but the downward trend was 
not general in northwestern Europe until the latter half of e nine 
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teenth century. It began much earlier in the United States, but here the 
rate was moving down from the extremely high levels characteristic 
of a frontier society that offered parents every inducement to have very 
large families. Our birth rate has declined long and fast, but it is still 
above the birth rates of nearly all the countries in northwestern and 
central Europe. 

It was in the rising urban industrial society that the older values 
which supported high fertility began to give way to new ones favoring 
the small family. In an era of expanding intellectual and economic 
horizons, of innovation and experiment, old sanctions began to weaken 
and new wants for physical and material welfare started to emerge. 
In the anonymity of a mobile urban society, man’s place among his 
fellows began to depend less and less on the status of his parents and 
grandparents and more and more on what he possessed and could do. 
People began to aspire to get ahead as never before and to give their 
children "a better chance” than they had had. 

Meanwhile the factory, the shop, and the school absorbed many 
former functions of the family and gave new emphasis to the impor¬ 
tance and independence of the individual parent or child. Urban life 
put new economic penalties on the large family. It lifted the inherent 
cost of child care above that of the older agrarian society, in which 
children were a valuable part of the labor force. Moreover, urban life 
greatly expanded the range of needs that parents strove to fulfill for 
their children. In short, the new urban society weakened the social 
controls that had supported high fertility and gave rise to new sets of 
values centered around the welfare and opportunities of the individual 
child—values appropriate to the small family. 

Birth rates began to decline as a result of these profound social 
changes, but the primary means by which the declines were brought 
about were the rising age at marriage and the spread of contraceptive 
practice. There is no evidence that a reduction of fecundity was in¬ 
volved, and there is good evidence that such a reduction, if it occurred, 
was not a factor of major consequence. At least in the early stages of the 
decline, the chief methods of birth control used were not new inven¬ 
tions. They were generally known folk methods to which the new social 
and economic forces brought a widespread use. These same forces also 
have stimulated the development of new, more effective, and more ac- 
ceptable methods of contraception. 

We should be making a mistake if we viewed rising age at marriage 
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and increasing birth control as causal factors in more than a superficial 
sense. They were the means. The true causes of the declining birth rate 
lie much deeper. They are to be found in the gradual shift from a 
society organized around the family and its perpetuation to one oriented 
toward the individual, his physical and material welfare, and oppor¬ 
tunity for his advancement. This point is worth pondering equally by 
persons who believe that birth rates can be promptly lowered wherever 
they are high merely by disseminating contraceptive knowledge and by 
persons who suppose that birth rates would rebound promptly if only 
contraceptive knowledge and materials were withheld from the popula¬ 
tion. 

Birth rates declined gradually at first, and then with increasing speed. 
Even so, for a considerable time the declines did not cut growth, for 
they were matched by declines of the death rate. Nevertheless, as the 
small-family ideal spread from the upper economic classes down, and 
from the city to the country, the tempo of decline quickened and the 
margin of growth was narrowed. By the end of the inter-war period in 
northwestern and central Europe this margin was small indeed. In fact, 
fertility was below the level required for the permanent maintenance 
of a stationary population. 

The epoch of growth was drawing to a close. It came as a by-product 
of the transition from the grossly inefficient replenishment of human 
life on the basis of high birth and death rates to its efficient replenish¬ 
ment on the basis of low birth and death rates. The transition brought 
growth because the death rates responded sooner than the birth rates 
to the changes in our way of life. Similar transitions in other parts of 
the world will not have the same results, for many of the conditions 
are different. As the foregoing analysis has suggested, however, some 
of the elements are inherent. We may therefore consider the world s 
prospects for future population change by discussing situations of three 
broad types: (i) incipient decline, (2) high growth potential, and (3) 
transitional growth. 

INCIPIENT POPULATION DECLINE 

Populations may be classified in the stage of incipient decline if the 
death rate is low and fertility is near or below the level required for the 
permanent maintenance of stationary numbers. All the countries 0 
northwestern and central Europe, except the Netherlands and Irelan , 
clearly belong to this group, for by the 1930’s fertility there had fallen 
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well below the replacement level. The United States, Australia, and 
New Zealand are near the border line but are properly classified in the 
group on the ground that, although in fertility they were slightly above 
the replacement level, a continuation of inter-war vital trends would 
soon carry them substantially below it. 

Prior to the recent war, all these countries except France had more 
births than deaths, but in most of them there was a special and transi¬ 
tory reason for the fact. The maximum birth classes were still in the 
childbearing period. When these large groups move on to the ages of 
high mortality, they will be replaced in the reproductive ages by the 
survivors of the smaller birth classes of recent years. Then the situation 
implicit in the pre-war vital position will become obvious. Even if there 
is no change either in the risk of death or in the rate of childbearing, 
the birth rates will fall, the death rates will rise, and growth will be 
replaced by decline. In the case of England, if the vital balance of 
the early 1930 s were to be maintained without immigration, the popu¬ 
lation would eventually decline by more than 20 per cent per genera¬ 
tion. Sweden and also Germany and Austria before the Nazi regime 
were in similar positions. 


The case of France is instructive. For some years before the war she 
had more deaths than births. Age for age, however, her fertility rates 
were higher than those in England. Because the French population 
was already old, thanks to the fact that fertility had been low for a 
long time, she had a natural decrease, whereas England retained a nat¬ 
ural increase. France has reached the situation that England is ap¬ 
proaching. The war and post-war experiences have lifted the death rate 
and reduced the birth rate in France, although the losses have been 
somewhat less drastic than alarmist reports have suggested. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is difficult to see anything that will prevent a gradual shrinkage 
ot population, except immigration. 

By the depths of the depression, German fertility had fallen to levels 
that it continued would eventually bring declines of about 30 per cent 
per generation. The Nazi regime took strong measures. There were 
marriage loans canceled by births, many special favors to parents, efforts 
at mass persuasion and vigorous attempts to suppress abortion. Perhaps 
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It is worth noting, however, as testimony to the rigidity of the small- 
family pattern, that at its maximum, in 1939, fertility had barely 
reached the level required for permanent replacement. More impor¬ 
tant still, it reached this level only because the backlog of marriages 
postponed in the depression was wiped out and the future’s normal 
quotas were drawn upon. These are non-repeating items. It seems clear 
that, even if the war had not taken place, German fertility would 
again have declined below the replacement level in the absence of 
stronger measures than those previously taken. 

Since the Russian campaign, the German birth rates have dropped 
sharply, and they may be expected to drop still further in response to 
the economic paralysis of the country. Moreover, the war has killed 
about three million people, many in the midst of the reproductive 
period. Nor is the toll yet complete. If a thorough de-industrialization 
of Germany were to be carried out, there would be about 1,000 people 
dependent on agriculture for every square mile of agricultural land. 
That density would be more than twice that in British India. It seems 
doubtful that such a situation will actually develop, but if it does the 
population will either be kept alive by relief or new millions will be 
just as dead as if they had been hit by bombs. In any case, at least from 
the point of view of population growth, Germany is through. 



Fig. 1. Actual population trends, 1900-1940, and pro¬ 
jected, 1940-1970, for European regions and the Unite 


States. 
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No one can say what the future will bring. Perhaps atomic warfare 
will wipe us all out. In that case it will not matter if predictions are 
wrong; nothing will matter. It is worth while to speculate about events 
some decades from now only on the assumption of a reasonably ordered 
world. Under the assumption that future vital rates will represent or¬ 
derly extensions of past trends, and without allowances for war losses 
or migration, Figure i shows a reasonable projection of the future 
population for selected areas. Even on these favorable assumptions, 
northwestern and central Europe as a whole faces a declining popula¬ 
tion within a few years. Because of its war losses the region may already 
have passed its maximum. 

In some respects, changes in the age composition of populations in¬ 
duced by chronically low fertility are more important than changes in 
size. How difficult the situation could become may be illustrated from 
the age distribution implicit in Sweden’s vital balance of the depres¬ 
sion years. If that vital balance were to remain unchanged and there 
were no migration, Sweden would eventually have a population with 
more people seventy-two years of age than babies under one year. There 
would be more people between fifty and sixty years of age than in any 
other ten years of the life span. In a population thus constituted, it is 
difficult to retain a flexible and dynamic society. Fertility could not be 
permitted to remain at the low levels actually reached in the depression 
years, and since 1935 Sweden has put into effect a rather strong posi¬ 
tive population policy. 

There is no reason to bemoan either the slowing growth or the grad- 
ual aging of the population in areas of incipient decline. After all, 
modem Western civilization has overcome its chief demographic prob¬ 
lems. It has for the first time in mankind’s history shown the way by 
which life can be maintained without the vast human suffering and 
waste implicit in high birth and death rates. Even in the present cen¬ 
tury the decline in the peace-time death rates has saved more lives than 
the ghastly losses of two world wars have cost. 

Moreover, persons interested in maintaining these gains in health 
and longevity could not wish for an indefinite prolongation of the epoch 
of growth. European populations in particular are already dense. 
Growth must stop sometime, and the author’s opinion is that it would 
be well if it stopped before the sheer weight of numbers enforced a 
return to poverty. Even a gradual aging of the population is not an 
unmitigated hardship. To a considerable extent it bears testimony to our 
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growing ability to stay longer alive, a prospect that most of us view 
with pleasant anticipation even in a less than perfect world. 

It is true that few people will view with satisfaction the possibility 
of such rapid declines in the numbers of their own kind as were im¬ 
plicit in the reproductive performance of northwestern and central 
Europe before the war. Having led the way to attaining an efficient 
replacement of human life, our urban industrial civilization has yet to 
create the conditions in which parents will want enough children to 
maintain the population. 

The modem nations of the West face problems of adaptation to 
slowing growth or decline. They no longer represent the section of 
mankind that is expanding most rapidly in numbers. Nor will they 
longer have a virtual comer on the technical skills. Other sections of 
the world’s population will be expanding more rapidly and, in their 
turn, will be seeing new vistas of material welfare, health, and power 
through the door of expanding technology. As never before, we shall 
live in a world with others. Our civilization no longer marches with 
unruffled feathers, the undisputed cock of the walk. 

HIGH GROWTH POTENTIAL 

At the other extreme of the scale of population change lie the areas 
with high growth potentials. These include most of Africa, much of 
Latin America, and nearly all of Asia, and they contain well over a 
billion people, or more than half of the world’s total. Neither growth 
nor decline characterizes these populations. Some are growing, some 
are not. Their common characteristic is that fertility is extremely high, 
is not declining, and is ample to yield a rapid increase any time that 

the death rates fall to moderate levels. 

Some of the regions of this type, including much of Africa and South 
America, are rather sparsely settled and will remain so until sanitary 
developments cut the toll of disease. Others, those with which we are 
primarily concerned, already are terrifically congested. More than four 
hundred people are dependent on agriculture for every square mile of 
arable land in British India, Puerto Rico, the Philippine Islands, and 
Java. In the valleys of the Nile, the Ganges, and the Yellow River ere 
are more than one thousand people per square mile, most of whom are 
dependent on agriculture. Today India alone has a population greater 

than that of all Europe west of the Soviet Union. 

In both India and Egypt the average newborn child has less than 
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an even chance of living twenty-five years. There is reason to believe 
that the situation is not substantially better in China, Siam, Burma, 
Indo-China, the Malay States, and the Netherlands Indies. Fertility 
in all those regions is sufficient to replenish the population in spite of 
such an appalling mortality. Indeed, many of the areas have growing 
populations. India’s population increased fifty million just between 
1931 and 1941. The amounts of growth were smaller in some of the 
other areas, but the rates of growth were frequently higher. 

Populations that have survived thousands of years of terrific depletion 
by disease, internecine warfare, and famine have developed the social 
institutions that lead to extremely high fertility. Fertility ample to per¬ 
mit survival under such conditions will support growth as soon as strong 
government, a little modem transportation, and relatively simple public 
health measures cut the toll of catastrophe. Even more rapid growth 
is permitted when, as has been the case in the more highly developed 
colonial areas, irrigation is extended, new agricultural techniques are 
introduced, and the region’s specialized products obtain world markets. 
The main result of such changes is a huge increase in die number of 
human beings existing in a precarious state of poverty. 

The population position of the world’s most highly developed co¬ 
lonial areas affords almost a laboratory demonstration of the dangers 
inherent in an imposed, unbalanced “progress.” The Western world 
has utilized the Far East and the Caribbean primarily as sources of 
agricultural raw materials and as markets for manufactured goods. 
Partly for business reasons and pardy from the highest humanitarian 
motives, it has imposed on these regions certain elements of its culture 
that control mortality. Meanwhile, it has withheld or at least failed to 
foster those aspects of its culture which in its own experience reduced 
birth rates. The social prerequisites for falling birth rates are still absent. 
The institutions are still those selected by their survival value to main¬ 
tain high fertility. As a result the huge populations are poised for spec¬ 
tacular growth whenever it becomes possible to reduce mortality. 

Unfortunately there are no panaceas for the situation. People who 
propose that public health measures and efforts to improve living 
conditions be held in abeyance, pending a decline in the birth rate, 
have misread the history of population change. Nowhere has the transi¬ 
tion from high to low fertility been made in a welter of deepening mis¬ 
ery. On the contrary, the transition has come in the context of improv- 
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ing health, rising levels of material well-being, growing literacy, and 
new freedom from old taboos. 

People who think a solution can be found merely in the widespread 
dissemination of contraceptive knowledge are not much more realistic. 
The fact is that the population already has more knowledge of the 
means of controlling fertility than it uses. Inexpensive and more effec¬ 
tive methods would gain some acceptance, but at present the mass of 
the rural peasants would remain uninterested. In the writer’s opinion, 
it is high time that efforts comparable to those in the field of public 
health be directed toward finding the most efficient means of grafting 
the small-family ideal on these rural cultures. Thus far, work in this 
direction is negligible, blocked in part by our own taboos. 

Hope for the eventual reduction of birth rates, and for an ultimate 
end to mounting pressures of population, appears to lie in rapid and 
balanced modernization. Such modernization would need to include 
industrialization, agrarian reform, popular education, health pro¬ 
grams, active efforts to foster birth control, and growing political 
freedom. Unquestionably these developments would speed immediate 
population growth, not check it. Some areas indeed might not be able 
to stand the increase. Those that are comparatively small could achieve 
temporary relief by migration; but for huge populations, such as those 
of India and China, no realistic solution lies in that direction. The 
tragic fact is that our present information suggests no orderly solution 
to the problem for regions that may find it impossible to absorb sub¬ 
stantial growth during the transitional period. In such cases it now 
seems that catastrophes must intervene, without, however, wiping out 
all the gains of social and technical adaptation. 

I do not suggest that such reasoning ought to lead us to oppose relief 
measures when catastrophe strikes. To do so would be to prefer present 
to anticipated catastrophe. No one is entitled to place that much confi¬ 
dence in his predictions where human life is at stake. For all we know, 
we may be at the beginning of a new age of discovery in both the 
scientific and social fields. Today’s insoluble problems may prove less 
difficult than we think. The objection voiced here is not to ameliora¬ 
tive programs; it is to programs that are ameliorative only. It is time that 
cold head as well as warm heart be directed toward these problems. 

No one can foretell the actual course of population growth in Asia, 
it will be dictated primarily by the death rate. In sober fact, we must 
expect spurts of growth to be checked by periodic catastrophes. But e 
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trend shown in Figure 2 may prove conservative. It would be unwise 
to count on Asia as having less population a century from now than 
the whole world has today. 

Mounting population in the world’s industrially undeveloped areas 
of dense settlement is not likely to bring their peoples either prosperity 
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or political power in the near future; it is more likely to brine them 
poverty and weakness. In a world of spreading and expanding technical 
knowledge, however, it is not reasonable to assume that those regions 
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the next decades will present enormous human problems and a temp¬ 
tation for strong powers to fish in troubled waters. In the near future 
it is not likely to become a new center of world power. 

TRANSITIONAL GROWTH 

The period of transitional growth is characterized by the fact that, 
although both the birth rate and the death rate are high, both are 
declining under the impact of relatively recent modernization. Since 
the death rate leads in the downward trend, there is a substantial mar¬ 
gin of growth that may be expected to continue for some decades. East¬ 
ern Europe, the Soviet Union, Turkey, Palestine, Argentina, Mexico, 
and Japan are in this stage. In the ordinary course of peaceful develop¬ 
ments their populations may be expected to increase rapidly. 

But sheer growth in numbers is perhaps not their most important 
characteristic. They are young, because normally each year’s birth class 
is larger than its predecessor. Moreover, the same processes of moderni¬ 
zation that are cutting the birth and death rates are bringing education, 
technical skills, and new freedom from debilitating diseases. They are 
populations in which progress should come rapidly, for the way has 
been charted by the experience of others. Their general positions may 
be briefly illustrated by the cases of eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. 

By the end of the in ter-war period, eastern Europe was well advanced 
in the stage of transitional growth. Its position was a little less than a 
generation behind that of western Europe. Birth rates were dropping 
very rapidly. In the normal course of events something like a genera¬ 
tion of slowing growth appeared to lie ahead—growth in which the 
people of working age would be the most rapidly expanding section of 
the population. Prior to the Second World War the major demographic 
problem was the mounting pressure of population on the land. It has 
been estimated that there were at least one-third too many people de¬ 
pendent on agriculture to give a per capita production that was reason¬ 
able by European standards. Industrial expansion was urgently needed 

to absorb the surplus rural population. 

Events of the war probably have reduced to a considerable extent 
the amount of growth to be expected. Losses have been heavy in some 
sections, notably in Poland, and substantial population transfers have 
been under way. Since there have also been losses in productive capac¬ 
ity, the need for new industry will remain great. Given peace, progres- 
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sive government, and adequate capital, the region should be one of 
rising levels of living, improved health, and considerable population 
growth between now and 1970. 

The Soviet Union is somewhat less than a generation behind eastern 
Europe in population development. Both the birth rate and the death 
rate are very high, but both have been falling for some time. As nearly 
as we can estimate on the basis of fragmentary statistical evidence, 
the balance of births and deaths in 1926 was one that would yield 
increases of over 60 per cent per generation. In the troubled years of 
the early 1930’s, the vital balance must have been sharply cut by the 
hasty collectivization of agriculture, rapid industrialization, and govern¬ 
mental provisions for abortion. There is reason to think that with the 
more prosperous conditions following 1936 and the reversal of the abor¬ 
tion policy the rate of reproduction rose again. Apparently by 1938- 
1939 both birth and death rates were lower than in 1926, but the vital 
balance had declined rather little. It still presaged rapid growth. 

The actual course of future population growth in the Soviet Union 
will depend on many factors that cannot be foreseen. We may illustrate 
its basic growth capacity, however, by projecting the future population 
on specific, although false, assumptions. The author and his colleagues 
have constructed such projections on assumptions that disregard war 
losses, migration, and boundary changes and imply rapid declines in 
both fertility and mortality rates. On these arbitrary assumptions, the 
population moves from about 174 million in 1940 to 251 million in 
1970. But the war losses have been enormous. Probably no one, either 
inside or outside the Soviet Union, knows precisely how heavy they 
have been. We may take 20 million as a reasonably high hypothetical 
gure for military and excess civilian deaths and a substantial birth 
dehat for the war years. Even with such losses, by 1950 the population 
of the Soviet Union within the old boundaries should be larger than 
it was m 1940, and should rise to something like 222 million by i 97o . 

The Soviet Union has also extended its boundaries in Europe to 
include a total number of people that should roughly balance its war 
losses. Current news reports give 193 million as the present population 
within the new boundaries. Probably no one knows the number to 
* last few millions, but the figure quoted is consonant both with the 
present JHlpuIatmn and with the population as of 1939, the year of the 

c r,r Given a peacefui a 1970 

4 250 mill,on seems a reasonable guess for the Soviet Union 
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within its present boundaries. This population should also be strong in 
the young productive and military ages. Indeed, by 1970 the Soviet 
Union may well have as many men between the ages of 15 and 35 as 
the seven next biggest countries of Europe together. 

Startling as such figures may appear, taken by themselves they are 
not of major importance. Russia has long had a huge population. It has 
not long had the skills to make that population effective in terms of 
health, wealth, or political power. The important fact is that the same 
forces of modernization that account for the wave of population growth 
are also bringing her people the necessary health and technical skill to 
exploit her huge resource base. It is the combination of large undevel¬ 
oped resources, rising health, and technical skill, together with a young 
and growing population, that is impressive. If the Soviet Union can 
resolve her political problems, a few decades of peace should bring 
recovery from her terrific material and human losses and permit her to 
move on to new levels of prosperity in a position of tremendous power. 

Except for Japan, whose future depends primarily on economic and 
political dispositions still to be determined, similar though less spec¬ 
tacular progress should be the lot of the other areas of transitional 
growth during the next decades, provided always there is a peaceful 
world. 

For us in America, and indeed for all people in the areas of in¬ 
cipient decline, such changes in the balance of the world’s population 
are obviously important. It must be emphasized, however, that just 
because the expanding wave of technological civilization is bringing 
other peoples growing numbers, health, wealth, and power, we need 
not view ourselves as slipping into the twilight of decline. Our strength 
has never rested primarily on numbers, and we, too, have ample re¬ 
sources and technical skills not soon to be rivaled. Given peace, we 
have the possibility of achieving levels of human welfare and pros¬ 
perity thus far only dreamed of by the human race. But it is no longer 
within the limits of our power alone to impose an era of constructive 
peace on the world. Such an era can be built only by world co-operation. 

These are the facts of life as a demographer sees them in the long 
view. They yield rather few direct conclusions in matters of day-to-day 
political policy. Instead, they form an indispensable backgroun 
against which day-to-day policy must be formulated-a backgroun 0 
which the world’s leaders appear to have slender knowledge, and one 
that will be disregarded only to the peril of mankind. 



Chapter XIV 

KARL N. LLEWELLYN 


EDUCATION. AND THE FAMILY: 

CERTAIN UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


The first fact about the modem family may be taken to be 
that the family institution is still a going concern, and a vital one. True, 
it is no longer, as in a society built on blood relationship, either the 
central structure or (as with the New Mexican Pueblos today) an 
emerging line of structure which has already outrivaled the clan and 
already threatens the dominance of the ancient religio-political organi¬ 
zation. Neither is the family in our own culture any longer a hearth 
in which reproduction, education, half and more of economic and 
social life, and much of government and religion all are centered into 
going ways of life and thought. Let such concessions be conceded; the 
family institution remains a vital going concern, and the fruitful way 
to look at that institution is not from such a focus as “divorce” or “the 
problem child or “delinquency” or any other phenomenon of “dis¬ 
organization” or “decay.” Work done along such lines has had value, 
and will have; but it is pathology and not physiology; it is by an almost 
inherent tendency driven into measuring the modem family against 
a nostalgic standard of which we have only waning remnants with us 
and which should be seen not as a standard but rather as a source of 
particular traditions each of which needs re-examination in the light 
of modem conditions and problems. 

The second fact about the modem family is that it is too varied 
too divergent from case to case, for much in the way of sense to be said 
about rt as such. That is unhappy, but it is a fact; it is a fact which 
should lead into caution in trusting generalizations much beyond their 
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basis in observation. The author’s own core of observation is bourgeois, 
metropolitan, and younger-group; having made such corrective obser¬ 
vation as he could, from life, from the literature, from other cultures, 
and from other groupings inside our own, he is convinced that bias 
of judgment is bound to remain—bias based in the first instance on 
plain ignorance. 

The third fact stands together with the first: In the modem family 
we have an institution that is a vital going concern, one that is still 
at work on each of its ancient functions, an institution as multiple- 
functioned as the modem state; but in it we have what is in almost 
every aspect a dependent institution. Even reproduction moves under 
the aegis of cost and standard of living, of scarcity of housing. The 
school and the street, the movies, the comics, and the job absorb major 
aspects of education. For the most part the family of today does not 
stand even at the center or focus of leverage. It is moved, more than 
it does the moving. On the other hand, though dependent, the family 
is an indispensable dependent. More, and vital for the sociologist or 
psychologist, the family in many aspects, even where it is the focus of 
leverage, is the main focus of impact of the surrounding culture on the 
person—on the personality, on the shaping of the human being, the 
producer-consumer, the citizen, the child of God. The greatest socio¬ 
logical and psychological dismption of the war, for millions, was the 
displacement of this focus of impact for significant periods and the sub¬ 
stitution of the reaction of the person alone, or the person-in-a-service- 
unit, for the reaction of the person-in-a-family, to one crisis situation 
after another. 

The modem family, to repeat, is a vital institution and a going con¬ 
cern. For all foreseeable time it is an indispensable institution; its roots 
reach to the ultimate; it is a major hope of mankind as well as man¬ 
kind’s greatest single blessing. But the family today works neither in 
independence nor in dominance but as a handmaiden, a bounden 
servant, her free time such as can be had through grace, her tasks set 
more largely from outside than from in, her earnings subject to arbi¬ 
trary seizure, with no single job of her own done really on her own, with 
most of her own jobs forced into scanting by conditions which contro 
the family somewhat and to an even further extent urge, persuade, 
seduce, or distract her. 

But the family still works and continues to give glory and beauty to 
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this world. Under all battering and all handmaidenship, that going 
family is still the comfort of mankind and the hearth from which a 
better, wiser, fuller mankind must emerge if there is to be emergence. 
But let us be realistic about this thing; realism is needed. Our concern 
here is with some problems of education. 

Education in the family, as seen from one aspect, begins with birth. 
For modem America, at least, that is a traditional but unwise place to 
start; it is appropriate rather to a traditional “great-family” culture. In 
such a culture, a wedding is a marrying-in. We have plenty of that with 
us still, and one large part of what we have left we can be grateful for 
(the Thanksgiving or Christmas reunion, the feeling of kinship, the love 
of parents-in-law, the queer pride in the past performances of grand¬ 
uncle-in-law or the present early walking of niece-in-law). But, for all 
that, we are marrying in, these days, much less than we are marrying 
out—on both sides. Neither side joins. The two new partners found a 
family. That is the typical American situation, and anything else is a 
deflection. 

From the standpoint of a better and more effective approach, then, 
education in the family begins with a wedding which initiates a mar¬ 
riage and therefore a family. Our sociologists would have a topic both 
more alive and closer to the essence than “The Family” if they chose 
“Marriage” and used the following as subtopics: Its Happening; Its Be¬ 
coming; Its Operation; Production and Product; Processing the Prod¬ 
uct; Reconciliation of Going-Job and Product-Job; By-Products; MufFs 
on the Job, and Divorce; By-Products of MufFs; Waste and its Re¬ 
duction or Cure. 

Even when “backgrounds,” as they are commonly understood, are 
matched like two neighbor hairs upon a beavers skin, the factual back¬ 
grounds may still be hugely at odds. Thus, when a man has told a girl 
he loves her, will love her, and is glad in her; when he then proves it by 
saving for a year for furniture; and when finally he faces up to the ordeal 
-that man feels he has demonstrated love for life. And he does so again, 
every time he embraces her. Does his new wife feel so? He has to 
learn: he has to leam to say it, to keep saying it. Otherwise a wedding 
will have its troubles in working out into a marriage. The wife is right 

in this regard. This is not merely background, but nature—for the man 
to discover. 

Meanwhile, the new wife thinks that the time to settle down into a 
real discussion of anything that bothers her is after the love-making 
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begins, but in this she is wrong. Again, it is not merely background 
but nature that counts. Two things a man goes to bed for, and the 
second one is sleep. For all else (some ninety per cent), he stays up; 
he wants it settled before he goes to bed. And if the wife cannot leam 
this the wedding will have its troubles in working out into a marriage. 

These are he-ways and she-ways in initial conflict. The art has always 
been to find some way of distinguishing what really matters from what 
does not. Passion is blind desire. Love is acceptance of the essence of 
the other. Marriage—I mean not wedding, but life together—is a team¬ 
ing up, and then a building of the team. Whether induced by passion 
or by love or by expediency, it has problems of building. 

The “patterns of the family” in vogue among sociologists when the 
writer was younger are a good example of sociological three-quarters- 
sense. They showed, and with insight, certain quite divergent general 
patterns against which one partner or both would understand their 
“roles”—and, being human beings, would then try to play them. The 
differentiating observation was a good approach. But the pattern makers 
needed still to insist upon what happens to particular couples inside 
of any pattern, because any building of a going team has always rested 
upon a mutual education of the participants—a long one, over many 
stages, and a tough education for all but a gifted few. 

“It took me more than a year to leam,” my mother once said when 
we were first meeting each other as adults, "that the love of one man I 
loved was worth more than the admiration of any number of men. 
But now I can see what she was saying. You have to educate yourself, 
to make a marriage. 

The thing, then, that has to be done is twofold: (i) to accept as much 
as you can possibly accept, and then somehow get clear what disturbs 
you; and (2) to confine the fight to what really does disturb you, and 
then somehow get it clear to your partner that that is what is disturb¬ 
ing. This is the kind of simple horse-sense truth about the family which 
applies to the building of any organization, any system of law, any new 
prospective team. It makes simple sense, about the world, about the 
United Nations, about our United States and the Soviets. It brings 
out of the family, on the marrying and early marriage side, a queer 
familiar focus on things which in these days threaten to control that 
family, whether from the inside (divorce) or from the outside (con 

scription, war). , 

In the prospective marriage—after the formal wedding—ther 
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many things which look irreconcilable. And, even after the wedding, 
each partner is a prey not only to pride but also to fear. He (She) is so 
different, so outrageous. If I give in this time, what will be the conse¬ 
quences? Damn it, is a Man (Woman) to have no Say in this house? In 
the prospective marriage, the couple that remains a couple, and builds, 
manages through anger and trouble and tears to find some common 
ground by a process that is two times out of three somewhat like this: 

(a) I will not fight you about words. You say democracy means, 
first, every consumer-advantage for the disadvantaged man. I say de¬ 
mocracy means, first, opportunity for any person to try to persuade 
others to throw the existing government out. 

(b) You say that is a point of principle. So do I. 

(c) You say you will stand on that principle. Believe me, you don’t 
know how firmly I shall stand on mine. 

(d) But look, dear.—Yes, look, dear. 

(e) But, darling, it has to be One World.—You mean your way! 

(f) Darling dear, I don’t want to use force.—Try it! 

(g) So if that’s how you feel!— . . . Darling . . . Look, can’t we 
get together? You want ’em all fed decently; so do I. You want the 
best of ’em to get up into leadership. So do I . . . You only have this 
outrageous notion that you are going to pick the ones that come up to 
lead, your way . . . 

Along with certain abusive language which reminds one curiously of 
an early marital quarrel, and including certain mutual misunderstand¬ 
ing on each side which reminds one equally of a troubled marriage- 
in-becoming, the above is suggested as a typical example of major 
unsolved lessons to be had from the family in relation to education— 
the education of adults on two sides of an "iron wall.” 

In the family-that-works, the quest is for understanding, and there is 
appreciation of the values of a team as against either pride or fear. 
Mostly the “irreconcilables” are washed out, for the moment or for 
the future, by the fact and reason of the need for a team. There has been 
education enough to make that intelligible. The method is good, even 
when there is neither affection nor sex to help it into application. But 
the modem American divorce rate, even when affection and sexual 
satisfaction have both been present to help real marriage into becoming, 
suggests something of the thinness of the ice on which statesmen inter¬ 
ested in a World must do their skating. 
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The more familiar educational job of the family relates to offspring. 
Weaning, housebreaking, the basic approaches to language, locomo¬ 
tion, exploratory learning, self-control—these still rest in the family, 
as does the building of enough sense, security, and appreciation to offer 
stability and a decent chance for self-integration. Such aspects are being 
adequately treated by others in the synthesis comprising this volume, in 
the attempt to clarify the function and destiny of the family. 

Here our concern is with certain aspects of trouble situations, which 
are always crisis situations and which look to a task that threatens these 
days to receive less attention than it deserves: the creation and integra¬ 
tion of the citizen as distinct from the mere person. Thus there is no 
need for us to deal with the crisis as a source of general growth, with 
the horse-sense lore of the succession of problems to be posed within the 
range of interest and of solubility—far enough ahead to yield results, 
not so far ahead as to yield the frustration of bafflement or the shock 
of trauma. Our concern is rather with those crises which center on the 
legal and political aspects of the family team and are largely but not 
wholly summed up in questions of discipline. 

For of course, despite the huge expansion of officially organized 
government, the family remains an organization with its internal legal, 
governmental, political side, in which the basic lessons are learned even 
when they are not consciously taught; and this holds true even though 
as against the outside world the individual adult is supposed to operate 
today largely as an individual and no longer primarily as a member 
of an organized, politically recognized family unit. Indeed a discrep¬ 
ancy here presents the unsolved problem. For if the family is the 
political unit or one main political unit, then rearing in the family 
almost of necessity produces conscious political education—consider the 
situation in a city ward where a numerous solid bloc of family votes is 
a manipulate asset. But, where the governmental scheme is viewed 
primarily from the standpoint of the individual, the family’s contribu¬ 
tion to legal and political education is likely to drop out of sight. 

Order backed by authority, fairness in procedure plus decency in 
result, reasonable compromise of conflicting interests and desires; a 
hearing in a trial, a voice by petition or by vote in regard to any change; 
the pledged word kept and to be kept, acquired rights respected, but 
each of these things limited by recognition of the meaning of materially 
changed circumstance, each (like the action of authority) ta ng a 
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count of the full range of interests within the team and of the felt 
needs of the whole team as such-these are the legal, governmental, 
and political lessons to be had from the modern family. The resulting 
attitudes have the same power of carry-over as has the attitude of fair 
play; like fair play, too, they have the priceless value, so lacking in most 
of the "finer” values as we leam them, of ready carry-over into appli¬ 
cation to outsiders. But to be seen and felt as general attitudes, as gen¬ 
eral goals of all types of law and government of any team, up to and 
including a world in which team-consciousness is still to build, such 
attitudes and standards require that a touch of conscious instruction 
be added to mere experience. For mere experience is too likely to con¬ 
centrate its lesson upon what the family does and should do and to 
limit that lesson to one in a “family life” as contrasted with great gov¬ 
ernment and official law, and, above all, with politics. 

The problem is unsolved, and likely to remain so into the indefinite 
future, because the legal and governmental aspects and implications of 
the family remain as yet unexplored, unseen, too obvious to stir atten¬ 
tion. Of course, should an effort ever be made to highlight them and 
bring them to bear upon the problem, it would be no less obvious that 
like the moral values of family education they rest first on the principle 
of learning by doing and only second on conscious instruction. And 
by such a process of doing they are effectively inculcated in any crisis 
case. The pained outrage of tone in “Dad—don’t I get a chance to say 
my say?” is fundamental education for Dad, in the meaning of the 
term “due process of law”. The fact that a promised trip to the circus 
is called off because Mummy is sick is fundamental education in the 
meaning of contract as limited by supervening circumstance and the 
welfare of a whole. If the prohibition on going into the jam closet is 
literally adhered to though a jar of jam has been fished out with a sand 
shovel, there is education for the young fisherman in the fact that rules 
have purposes, that law is for something, and that what rules and law 
are for is an inherent part of them; but it is education for parents, 
too, in the need for making the purpose clear and die prescribed 
measure definite as to its purpose. 

The last unsolved problem we shall have space to touch on is the 
relation of education in the family to a major and growing bane of 
our world: group prejudice. Here again the effort will be to look out 
from the family into the larger scene-indeed, taking what has been 
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said of the family as a background, to deal chiefly and more concretely 
with the wider scene as the work of family education progresses.* 


The country, as well as the world, faces problems of effective and 
intelligent organization and reorganization on an ever widening scale. 
Organization that is forced and controlled, either from the top or by 
any single group among us, will pollute the very springs of significant 
human living. 1 But grass-roots organization raises problems of produc¬ 
ing enough mutual understanding to keep factional feeling from dwarf¬ 
ing all sense of the whole, enough mutual understanding to get the 
urges of our leadership and of our citizenry into something of an auto¬ 
matic balance. And in regard to keeping those urges so balanced, group 
prejudice is the most fundamental handicap or obstacle or trap along 
that road. We misconceive group prejudice when we think of it pri¬ 
marily as a prejudice against some one or more particular groups—as 
anti-Semitism, anti-Catholicism, anti-anything. Instead it is at bottom 
a prejudice in favor of My Own Group as against all others; it consists 
of “pro-s” eternal, live, and waiting, ready to be focused and intensified 
against Any other group. This makes prejudice look very different, 
once you see it. I shall try to show here that our very ways of growing 
up produce this basis and drive for overwhelming group prejudices in 


* Since writing this I have come across a superb development (* 947 ) of the same 
theme in Bienenfeld, Rediscovery of Justice, esp. ch. I; chs. II-IV, still good, are less 
cogent. 

1 This is not nearly so clear in fact as we tend to think it is. Very real values came 
eventually out of the unification of France which rested on ruthless suppression bv the 
cruder North, first of an Albigensian, then of a Hugenot civilization curiously similar to 
ours, and, in between, of a Burgundy which I at least gready admire. The Normans m 
England moved in a manner and with an organizing power and "racial vigor that 
reads amazingly like a modem Nazi invasion, save only that they found the con¬ 
quered land, to their surprise, becoming their “heardand. ’ The Romans, on the o a 
hand, whose long-range efforts we seem today to approve, drained their eonquerea 
territories in die best modem Nazi style and employed a thoroughness in subjugano 

penalties which the Nazis never dared to match. T j ♦ .uinlr 

These matters deserve more thought than most of us give them. But I do not tJi 
that they have any business to affect our attitudes, our emotions, or our hghting mnw 
tions. There is only one sound reason even to begin to submit to a hypothetical 
verdict of history about the non-workability of a way of life one holds P rec J° ' , 
reason appears only if, after throwing all you have into the ig t, you 
crushed flat. Verdicts of history, even when they happen to prove favorable, take 

few hundreds of bitter years to get themselves rendered. # . . « i c ^ 

What we can do, however, is to observe that when organization is called to > 
called for, and to observe that grass-roots organization does not just Happen 
both for grass roots and for machinery and for long, persistent up eep e ^ 
machinery! For a fine example see Lilienthal, TVA-Democracy on the March CNew 

York: Harper & Brothers, 1944)- 
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all directions, and that our ways of living as adults reinforce those 
prejudices at every turn. I shall therefore argue that corrective machin¬ 
ery must, if it is to be effective, operate on a mass scale, a truly people¬ 
wide scale, as contrasted with the de-prejudicing of a few favored 
individuals. And because there is no value either in merely viewing 
with alarm or in merely crying out for change of heart, I shall proceed 
to speak of concrete measures of relief and cure. The measures will 
have four characteristics: First, they will be measures which promise, 
as far as they are employed, to work. Second, they will be measures 
which are capable of employment in our here and now, and with 
means and personnel which are at hand. Third, they will be measures 
which can be put to work in the little as well as in the large; which do 
not depend on any preliminary wide-scale political or social reform; 
which are open for immediate work by individuals or by smaller groups 
as well as by a nation. Fourth, they will be measures already suffi¬ 
ciently under way to be making real dents on the problem—though 
only dents. 

Let me clarify one point, however, before going further. This 
analysis is going to be one of conditions as we find them, whether or 
not we like what we find. It will therefore be an unpleasing analysis, 
because in this matter conditions are unpleasant in the extreme. It is 
going to be a discussion not of ideals and good things but of hard- 
headed and hard-eyed means and measures to deal with continuing 
conditions which in spots are not only hard and tough but also nasty. I 
happen to be a realist in jurisprudence, in sociology, and in psychology, 
and the first job of a realist is to begin by seeing exactly what he is 
up against and by striving never to let what he wants, hopes for, and 
will fight for get in the way of spotting what he is up against. The 
second job of a realist in moving toward where he wants to go is to 
find ways and means that will work, to implement ideals with hands 
and feet that stand on and can take hold of the here and now. Now 
there is abroad in the land a silly and false line of thinking-or non- 
thinking-which proceeds on the queer assumption that such a hard- 
eyed study of ways and means, of hands and feet and machinery, be¬ 
tokens or even proves a lack of interest in ideals and right goals. It is a 
line of non-thinking which rests on an assumption that all right answers 
are single, so that to answer “Yes” to anything is of necessity to answer 
iNo to anything else. Thus it is the same line of non-thinkino which 
leads to such conclusions as that “we must win, simply because we 
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are right” or that it is enough, generally, in this world of ours to 
behave rightly and feel rightly. On the contrary, the whole course of 
human history indicates that, although faith and ideals can sometimes 
win battles, faith and ideals alone cannot win wars; that, although faith 
and ideals can move societies, they cannot alone build societies or build 
up new generations within societies; that, although it is death to be 
without them, they alone cannot continue life. They provide the breath 
and the blood and the spirit of life and society, but they provide neither 
the bony structure, the muscle, the nervous integration, nor the food 
and digestive machinery and the balance. 

The first point of importance here is that the basic process of socializ¬ 
ing the newborn human animal is a process of anti-socializing him at 
the same time. For a century ahead, at least, it seems that this has to 
continue so. 2 

Examine it. The fundamental fact is that the human being is a group 
product, and therefore develops into a group member, absorbing many 
vital aspects of his environing group, the family. 3 The next fact is that 
the building of groups (like the building of the newborn into effective 
group membership and so into being a person instead of a cross between 
an angry wildcat and a haphazard cyclone) appears to be almost in 
equal measure a consolidating process and at the same time and by the 

same means an excluding process. 

Except for Sumner (and recently Bienenfeld), I have not seen this 
in the literature, although it is too obvious not to have been remarked 
on many times. In any event it is vital for our problem. Sumner—as 
he has done so often-has cut to the heart of it: Man lives in an in¬ 


group, and to any in-group any and every other group is an out-group. 
An in-group or we-group is indeed hard to conceive except by contrast 
to the others who are not in but out, not we but they. Sumner’s analy¬ 
sis leads into four different aspects, all vital to our problem: 

The first is the absolute necessity of channeling each new small ball 
of random energy into group ways before it (he or she) can become 


2 Nevertheless, glimmers of procedures, here and now poK^y'difficult^ 
detected which coSu on a mass scale produce, » & 


rested result: e.g. 


the mass) sharply different reactions ana atnruaes wum — 6 - 

or the Dutch fTom the American. Subdivide e.g., 

make more and more things ‘‘equal and ‘ JL w ff? te agricultural vs. 

American upper-income, sinvle-child boy vs. girl; share-croppefagriculwral. 

Wisconsin white agricultural, or either vs. Mississippi white share-cropper g 
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either bearable or recognizable as a person. This is easy to prove. In 
the matter of bearability, imagine a baby bom with the physique of a 
twenty-one-year-old and meditate on its frustrated rage at weaning or 
being left alone, or at colic or simple undiagnosed desire; think, too, of 
the young child’s pleasure in watching fire grow and in smashing any¬ 
thing that either resists or smashes with a noise. In the matter of recog- 
nizability as a person, consider speech (which language differences 
show to be one of our sets of group ways) and ask yourself whether 
you are really prepared to recognize as a person any human being with 
normal organs of hearing and speech who at twenty-one still babbles. 

The second aspect is equally quick to see, and the matter of language 
offers the quickest way to see it. Not human group ways, but the group 
ways of My Particular Group, are what each budding " 1 ” is slowly 
shaped to fit into and so to demand of others. The American child does 
not grow up speaking or expecting to hear French. He plays Farmer in 
the Dell, not Sur la pont d'Avignon. He knows of Washington, Lin¬ 
coln, and Roosevelt, not of Charlemagne, Jeanne d’Arc, P?tain. His 
heart rises to the Stars and Stripes and is bothered when he has trouble 
with certain high notes in our national anthem. If he is being raised 
Back Bay, “the Irish” are different, threatening, and bad; if he is 
“Boston Irish,” he looks with scorn upon the waning effort of civiliza¬ 
tion typified by Back Bay. Save in a national crisis, My Group is not, 
for most purposes, the People of these United States; it is for most and 
for deep purposes “the people I grew up among” and a rather narrow 
group; “Unsre Leit"; “White folks is white folks”; “Public School is so 
indiscriminate”; “the dirty Harps,” “the lousy Orangemen.” 

The third aspect is this: Those ideal, ethical, social values which 
mean not only bearability of the person but forward drive, input of 
extra work, service, the quest for loveliness, that wonder by-product, 
nobility of soul-these are instilled and develop only out of in-group! 
or we-group, rearing and training. They are directed to, focused on,’ 
produced by “us-ness.” They are what civilization most vitally needs; 
they represent its soul. They begin in and with the family. And for all 
except the inspired they grow out of, and so by the nature of that 
growth are almost limited to, that particular in-group and any other felt 
we-group Here we are speaking of mass phenomena of bulk occur¬ 
rence, and not of occasional transcendent individuals; of voting power, 
within a political democracy; of the many who, if a leader gets too far 
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ahead, make him a leader without followers. 4 The raising, then, of the 
growing ego to have and respond to these in-group, we-group ways, 
attitudes, ideals—this is not only our necessity for keeping our society 
alive, but it is our hope for all that is worth while. 

But the fourth aspect is what shocked men as Sumner underscored 
it. Man lives in an in-group, a we-group. The recognized and cherished 
virtues in social contacts apply with full effect to all other members of 
that we-group—loyalty, honesty, self-restraint, courtesy, support in 
need, and self-sacrifice, as contrasted with concealment, deceit, over¬ 


bearingness, contempt, disregard, robbery, and killing, which are in 
savage societies the normal and proper ways of dealing with members 
of any they-group. 

Take the last first: In our own society the righteous and laudable 
killing of out-group or they-group members is limited to war and the 
general war area of thought (for example, the spy about to get away 
with military secrets). But it is only necessary to note our celebration 
of aviation aces or of enemy casualties in general to make clear that 
we—like all other men but prophets—still run our ways, our morals, and 
our ideals on two different levels which divide flatly according to we- 
ness and they-ness. The things we need to see if we have not yet thought 
about them are these: (i) that we can sympathize to the heart with 
deceit and killing (successful ambush) when directed against a they- 
group and any of its impersonal individual members (contrast with 
this one single hunted escaper from a prison camp, hungry, weary, 
just inside our door with the hounds approaching); (2) that—deceit, 
robbery, and killing a part—we have they-group attitudes toward a con¬ 
siderable number of “they s” within these United States. If you own 

* My knowledge shows no leadership toward one-ness that compares in immediate 
effectiveness with that of Moslemism in its earlier conquests. Certainly, in part, 
cause the choice was simple: Confess belief or die. Certainly, in part, ecause 
mechanism of "confessing belief" was equally simple: one short formula. ut e y 
both of these lay a power, not as yet analyzed to my knowledge, of producing 
conquerors, despite differences in language and other vitally recogniza e '; Y * 
seemingly unparalleled feeling of ”we-ness ? ’ with those who had confessed belief, my 
very insufficient reading on the point suggests a degree of acceptation 0 ^ 

quered which as against any comparable case would be as sociologica y P . 
as is the modem student-run Law Review of these United States: a wen j^ cip i ine , 
matching in quality the best professional journals of the law or of any o P 

responsibly edited by men who are still ungraduatedor 
decision-making staffs turning over every year, with no editonal P eIson ' 1 * h training 
training for more than approximately two years and with on h 

preceded by a bare year’s studv in the discipline. I have more 

fast “sociological impossibility*; the results persuade me that no line of inquiry 

fruitful than inquiry into such impossibilities. 
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a house, what do you think of having a colored family “buy in” next 
door? If you are a union man, what is your attitude toward “rugged 
individualists” on the neighboring machine? If you are Republican, 
how do you feel about a New Dealer? If we do not countenance rob¬ 
bery, bold fraud, or killing (which we in our civilization reserve for 
they-groups at war with us), at least we indulge, within our own 
America, the other ancient attitudes toward our they-groups: distrust, 
disgust or ridicule, fear, and hate, checked in minor part—but only 
in minor part—by religion, morals, manners, and the compulsion of 
the law. 

These are the facts of life in this matter, but to see our problem we 
must go on into how they come about. And that goes back to an eternal 
phenomenon: the newborn infant. 

An in-group, a we-group, is the only machinery known to us for 
producing out of each small groping child that something different 
which we can recognize as a person. The psychologists tell us of certain 
needs for security in the growing human being, and it appears to be 
the “family,” or persons who are family members known and desig¬ 
nated as such (father, mother, brother, uncle, nurse), who first satisfy 
and reinforce and then symbolize that security. You see it at a later 
age when a dinner guest is introduced as “Mr. Struthers” and therefore 
let alone unless he makes advances, whereas if he is introduced as 
“Uncle Jack” he is promptly climbed on and has his hair pulled (and 
he knows he has to accept it). He has been labeled, pro hac vice he 
has been made a we-group member. This carries over throughout life. 
If you want “the govamunt” (which too commonly spells milch cow 
or sloppy waste) or “the bureaucracy” (which spells blindness, tyranny, 
or red tape) to appear live, close, warm, and strong—a right subject for 
affection, respect, and pride—then you speak of “Uncle Sam.” 

But at the same time you see that, even so early and by this mech¬ 
anism, the we-group circle demonstrates its closing—inward, and also 
outward. There are freedoms of behavior within, there is a tightening 
up of teamwork as against the outside, from “company manners” on 
through to “not washing dirty linen in public.” There is the building 
up of loyalties, tolerances, ways of adjustment, the recognition of “our” 
ways, “our” standards, and “our” rightnesses, to which the budding “I” 
must shape himself, and does. What is suggested here is only that the 
concept of “we,” as it is thus in fact created in the child, is at the same 
time and almost by the same necessity a concept of “they” as being per- 
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sons to whom the same duties, the same sympathies, are not due, and 
against whom the “we’s” line up together—as a matter of course. The 
child as he becomes a person acquires, by the very process of becom¬ 
ing one, these two ingrained and contradictory sets of attitudes, pat¬ 
terns of action, emotion, and thought. The “we” set is the set on the 
growth of which both the child and his civilization utterly depend. 
But to build that set he has to build also that “they” set which threatens 
to disrupt both him and his civilization—and “they” applies to anyone 
who is not part of “us.” 

Now it does seem humanly possible to rear individual children 
with an almost indefinitely expansible set of “we” attitudes and with 
no sharp crystallization of socially disruptive “they” attitudes. But there 
is no large -scale rearing of this exclusively “we” type that now goes on. 
The current multitude of names of scorn and insult, upward or down¬ 
ward or crosswise, is enough both to witness and to focus the contrary: 
“Sissy,” “Lilyfinger,” “Mick,” “Kike,” “Nigger,” “Spic,” “Hunyak,” 
“Wop,” “White Trash,” “Damnyankee.” Or consider the dubious toler¬ 
ance and unity that find expression in “the effete Bast,” “the sticks,” 
“rube,” “city slicker,” “agitator,” “goon,” “white collar.” Whether by 
section, by national or race origin, by occupation, by financial or social 
position, or by residence with reference to the railroad tracks, the labels 
are there to gather, there to spread, there to intensify “they” attitudes. 
To us, as to the savage, “man,” “full man,” or “real person” means 

« ^ r » 

one or us. 

All of this could in itself be relatively harmless; it could in itself 
conduce even to a fuller and more enjoyable life, but only on one condi¬ 
tion. That condition is that the wider unity shall be so powerfully felt, 
perceived, and acted on that the great team with its team play and team 
membership definitely dominates all factions and all factional feelings. 
Within a felt dominant unity you can call names, curse, and seem to 
scorn, because the felt unity talks more deeply than your words. Within 
a sufficiently felt unity, felt differences can produce more of affection 
than of irritation. Again the family shows the picture. If it is a family 
instead of a failure, it remains a team. That even the family becomes 
so often a failure instead of a family gives us a first indication of t e 
power of the divisive drives which rise in our culture from the very 

shaping of the child into a person. 

With no particular desire to glorify any non-existent rosy past, 
feel that this particular problem of group prejudices—this pro em, 
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first, of the outbalancing of “we” attitudes by “they” attitudes and, sec¬ 
ond, of the too great degree of this outbalancing—was not so severe be¬ 
fore our nation was industrialized. Nastily divisive currents are indeed 
found say, in our earlier nineteenth-century history. The sections of the 
country were forming up; the states then showed an isolationism greater 
than today’s; the Know-Nothings do not present a pretty picture; nor 
are melted tar and knife-edged fence rails gentle instruments. Yet, look¬ 
ing all that fairly in the face, the picture is not so distressing as that 
of today. And the reason is clear. The reason is that the mere growing 
up in a community of 1830 or 1840 gave you, whether you wanted it or 
not, some view and some understanding of a whole of which you were 
a part and of that whole as something to which you owed a real re¬ 
sponsibility. Then factional battles were as bitter and often as dirty and 
cruel as a family explosion; but, even when drowned in interest, hate, 
and physical or emotional drunkenness, they were yet carried on over 
a heavy undertone of the felt team that still consisted of the whole. One 
cannot be sure of this, and a study of Civil War times, both in the 
North and in the South, makes one less sure; it may be only that the 
divisive forces were still, one by one, too little organized and too small 
in size and in gathered strength to tear things utterly apart, no matter 
how far each part had lost a sense of the whole. Nonetheless, it still 
seems to describe the situation with rough accuracy. 

Today it is impossible as yet to observe any adequate machinery at 
work in civil life and on a mass scale for leavening our “they-group” 
attitudes with the needed underlying consciousness of the total team; 
whereas those same they-group attitudes, which apply against all who 
do not happen by our training to be recognized as strictly “we,” today 
include for each of us an ever widening major fraction of the population. 

For merely growing up, today, has no need-except in a national 
crisis-to produce any understanding at all along the line of the great 
team. In the country, certainly in a one-crop area, there is little^ but 
lopsidedness to be found in the attitude of the people; to them the whole 
industrial or financial phase of the world is “they.” In a city big enouoh 
to have high-school districts the situation is even worse, because “they” 
are not only present but close at hand, for active, personalized enmities 
to develop, while the whole, even of the city itself, is far too big for a 
youngster to fathom by the mere process of growing up. The best long- 
tested American institution to meet this situation-and it is both pe¬ 
culiarly American and a social invention of amazing power-is the 
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single high school of the smaller Midwestern town or city. Such a high 
school is not being presented here as a wholly democratic institution 
or as perfection. The Negro (or the Mexican), for instance, gets little 
comfort from it, and even at its best the excessive dominance of those 
better situated economically and the snobberies and heartburnings 
which result are well known. But sociologically it must be recognized 
that snobbery (though we abominate it) is probably the most potent 
single force for self-improvement in a mobile society. And it may be 
stated categorically that the nearest working approach to the fabled 
melting pot thus far offered on a wide scale in our civilian life is found 
in these very high schools. The mass, the overwhelming mass, of the 
children comes out of them with enough real, living feeling of a total 
whole and with enough real approach to living “we-group” attitudes 
to bridge, for instance, the railroad tracks and a fair portion of the 
religious, economic, racial, and political gulfs within the community. 


The sociological processes involved in furthering or breaking down 
group prejudice are relatively simple to see and to describe, and it is 
strange that they have received so little attention. I am referring not 
to processes of the large, loose sort called “accommodation,” “co-opera¬ 
tion,” and so on, but to the detailed daily mechanisms by which indi¬ 
vidual persons, in types of situations which occur and recur as recog¬ 
nizable types, proceed to react with some mass reckonability. 

The first point to make is that the we-attitudes are almost always 
expansible to a material degree, and that when their scope is expanded 
to include new persons it tends strongly to be so expanded en hloc. 
The new person is accepted. If a child receives Mr. Struthers as 
“Uncle Jack,” he accepts the new uncle completely. When you dis¬ 
cover an outsider to be “just like one of us,” you “take him in.” Note 
the processes of thought and feeling. You adopt him into your we- 
group. Without gready thinking about it, you thereby in your own feel¬ 
ing divorce him from his old group. You also feel that you have been 
very generous and that he owes both equivalent gratitude and an obliga¬ 
tion to react wholly like “one of us.” Here lies danger, as danger lies 
also in your sudden shift from trial acceptance, or acceptance with 
reservations either conscious or unconscious, into real acceptance, ut 

B This has its dangers of throwback, precisely because it obscures the need for Re¬ 
tailed adjustment to and working out of the remaining powerful < ?' v t ^"L ctatio ns 
pletc acceptance sets up expectations of complete fitting in; ^saypom eJjec^ 
kick back with peculiar violence. The phenomenon is most stnki g y 
cross-group boy-and-girl relations before and after marriage. 
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the process is a widener of understanding and of the range of feeling. 
One perceives that some "real people” can grow elsewhere. 

But the second point is that such expansion tends strongly to be 
limited to the particular person concerned. As a mass phenomenon 
it depends first of all on recurrent and close contacts with that person, 
an “otherwise” acceptable individual. Nevertheless, to get beyond the 
stage of taking in just him (and of pro tanto seeking to take him out 
of his own group), in order to move into an attitude of wider open¬ 
ness to and understanding of they-groups in general there must be in 
the picture also some grouping which can be seen and felt as a wider 
we-group, of which both acceptor and acceptee become a part. That is 
just what the single local high school offers, and this over a four-year 
period. In primitive life the newcomer is adopted into the family of 
the tribe—he is drawn wholly in, and therefore wholly out of his old 
group. In our society both, or even more, of those concerned can become 
members of a we-group different from their old we-groupings: they can 
marry and form a new family; they can enter the high school; they can 
become active both in “the party” and in the same party “club.” 

A third point has to do with certain vital attitudes toward evidence 
and occurrences and troubles. The we-attitude is one of sympathy and 
indulgence toward the individual concerned, and it is one of reading 
all the evidence fast and firmly to the glory of our own group. The 
they-attitude, on the other hand, is one of suspicion and condemnation 
of the individual in question, and it is one of reading all the evidence 
fast and firmly to the discredit of his group. Bad taste, evil intent, dirty 
dealing, and crime may be alleged of an individual, if some happen- 
in g suggests them. If he is of your we-group you “cannot believe it of 
him,” “there must be some mistake,” or “we aren’t like that”; at the 
worst, he is utterly non-typical of us, thank God. But if he is a member 
of one of your they-groups you take the report at once at face value 
and on its worst interpretation: “There, you see; that’s just the way 
they are”; the worst at once displays to you the essential character of 
them all. It is the good which is exceptional, as to them. The likable 
and fine are therefore read exactly in reverse. The best that any of ms 
does is typical of ms; we swell with pride. The unmistakably fine, on 
the part of one or three or forty of them, seen from the outside, leads 
only to a grudging recognition that there are exceptions -if the report 

Now these destructive they-ways of interpretation-these ways of 
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reading and using that new experience which is the adult’s line of 
ongoing education—intensify in the measure in which there exist well- 
integrated particular patterns of adverse, scornful, fearful, or hateful 
concepts about the nature of any particular they-group concerned— 
"Capital” and "the Bosses,” or “Labor” and "the Unions”; "Bourbons” 
or "Communists”; “Jews,” “Catholics,” “Babbitts,” "Bible-Bekers,” 
“Long-Haired Professors”; Big Indians and Litde Indians of any other 
label. And the devastating effect of such they-ways of reading each 
particular incident piles up in terms of the multitude of incidents 
which come to superficial notice—devoid of any healthy backlog of 
contact at first hand with an adequate number of persons of the par¬ 
ticular they-category; devoid also of any backlog of recurrent dis¬ 
covery that the sloganized "they” pictures which have been handed 
down within the we-group prove with some regularity, when tested in 
action and actual contact, to be distorted calumnies. One recalls Lin¬ 


coln Steffens’s amazement and distress when the political bosses against 
whom he was crusading turned out so regularly to be people—people 
who in so many ways plainly earned his admiration. Thus the rapid 
modem increase of “news,” even apart from any deliberate distortion, 
becomes less a reducer than an increaser of any group prejudices which 
have become organized into integrated and current sloganized whole- 
patterns; the “conqueror of distance” in the physical sense tends rather 
to increase “social” gulfs. (In contrast, some of the continuing radio 
programs develop contact enough with groups different from one s own 
to bridge gaps—if one listens regularly to such programs depicting one s 
they-groups—as do some of the comic strips, which I suspect get a 
much less selective audience.) 


Put these three factors together: whole-hog acceptance, if any 
acceptance at all, removing the accepted individual from any per¬ 
suasiveness regarding his still wholly unaccepted group; the depend¬ 
ence of acceptance on recurrent and favorable personal contact in the 
context of a elt group of which both the acceptee and the acceptor are 
a working part, and the relative rarity of those conditions; and the set 
adverse and differential “type” interpretation of any surface or secon 
hand experience, and today’s multiplication of such experience. These 
are the ongoing disruptive mechanisms or machineries, ever new e 
cause they are re-created in the raising of almost every child into e 
social virtues and with the social values which we need. _ 

What can be set against them is this—slow, painful, but e ective. 
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(1) To run, in close and continued contacts, into not one or two but 
a series of persons from an others- or they- or out-group, and to begin 
to see them from inside a wider felt group unity; this is materially to 
change one’s they-attitude not only toward them as persons but also 
toward all further surface experience which concerns each of the par¬ 
ticular other-groups. (2) Moreover, since the basis of group prejudice 
is the we-group attitude against all other groups, that basis is severely 
shaken by solid countering experience with even a single they-group. 
Such experience is not enough, for most. It can be bulkheaded off, and 
tends to be leaving other “hates ’ or “fears” quite open still. But the 
second job, on another they-group, is thrice and more times easier than 
the first. (3) For a person to do this with members of a series of marked 
and known others-groups breaks down those same attitudes toward 
all others-groups, within a given limit. The limit varies with the per¬ 
son; but it is always vastly wider than the circle of the direct experi¬ 
ence. Its radius is determined, in the first instance, by the felt range of 
the greater whole within which the others-groups have, as they were 
met, been seen as included. Almost always that seeing has a series of 
peripheries, reaching outward with differential intensity and queer ex¬ 
clusive criteria. But the essential game is won with the first major and 
general breakdown of the others-attitude. 

What the high school mentioned above accomplishes is to get this 

done early in life, at least on the community scale, and commonly to 

get it done with regard to several different others-groups at once, yet 

late enough in life so that it requires some conscious thought to digest 

the results—thought which goes some distance to drive those results 
home. 

In the single high school and elsewhere, however, one must note 
one qualifying and danger-producing factor: close contact of members 
of different groups can, under unfavorable circumstances and absent 
highly skilled management, result in increased bitterness. Where the 
background is one of established ideology, especially where one group 
is on the rise and resentful and the other on the defensive and afraid, 
individuals are prone to meet not as people but as representatives, with 
loyalties and with closed fronts, and the contacts are likely to be those 
of war. That fact gives some color of reason-but only a color-to the 
attitude of the Army toward our colored citizens in the recent war. The 
reason why the choice made was a mistaken choice is that the over- 
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whelming tendency of any decent army is to work out group loyalties 
in terms of the "outfit,” which transcends any type of group background 
of its members, so that mixing "unlikes” into “outfits” breaks down 
prejudice. 

And that is why the armed services provided, and may again pro¬ 
vide, the most hopeful anti-prejudice mass-scale operation we have ever 
seen. It has been skillfully done, the mixing of the population into the 
smaller units: continuous contact in a common setting of a new group- 
loyalty lived with, lived in, small enough to see and grasp and stir pride, 
yet an inescapable part also of a national whole—with the members of 
the different they-groups so many and so mixed that they cannot be 
felt and fought as mere “representatives.” Here is a thing to give heart 
and to be set against the political dangers of a pressure group of twelve 
millions of veterans. It is doubly hopeful because it occurs among the 
young, who will be raising the next generation. 

Hope, too, despite blindness and setbacks, may be found in the 
labor field, where there is a definite trend in the direction of more 
understanding between managers and labor leaders and in the direction 
of each group’s undertaking some burden of “selling the other to its 
constituency.” Leaders have leverage, and not merely in lessening the 
enmity against “adversaries.” You see what can be done when you see 
the skill with which the cafeteria workers in New York were brought 
to accept colored workers into the union and on the job. Judicious use 
of a time of labor shortage, use of Mrs. Roosevelt’s entertainment of 
Marian Anderson, careful selection of the first colored workers to be 
hired for “front” work, flat head-on handling of the first few cases 
of “either she goes or I go”—and the unreasoning barrier is down. 
There remains friction; but it is a dwindling friction, and contact 
within the wider unity has come and continues. 

Nevertheless, as one moves into his own small effort along such lines, 
in neighborhood or any other groups, building first opportunities for 
contact and then effective contacts between any groups, it is wise to 
remember that bites too large are fraught with indigestion. Group 
prejudice roots deep because it roots in infancy. It roots deep because 
it roots in the very origins of our finest loyalties and loves. Jt is p re 
carious because of these things and also because “acceptance lea s so 
lightly to overexpectation and seems always to imply a debt on t e P art 
of the person accepted. Lurking in wait for the occasion 0 su en 
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crisis or disappointment are all the nasty feelings and all the nasty 
labels: “So you’re only a dirty-, after all!” 

An individual’s own part begins slowly and continues long. You do 
some reading of detailed sympathetic studies made from inside some 
group that is strange and, preferably, a bit obnoxious to you. You do 
steady, heavy policing of your own reactions to incidents and hearsay 
about particular happenings, trying out the very troublesome job of 
weighing fairly what you read and hear—or half see. You discover that 
it is hard to see a person as a person, rather than as a member of a 
group, and without resenting and reacting in resentment. You take on 
membership and work in at least one group in which you have a chance 
to move—very carefully—toward steady and satisfactory contacts be¬ 
tween members of different and partly antagonistic groups, and you 
build by work more than by talk on the wider value and purpose that 
joins all; this means you must choose for your work a group that has 
a purpose worth having. It is all prosaic and humdrum and time-con¬ 
suming and terribly slow. It is baffling, because other people will not 
understand and will insist on doing the wrong things or choosing the 
wrong times. It is uncomfortable, because it really disturbs some of your 
own most comforting and well-laid prejudices—and nothing is so pleas¬ 
ant, so effort-saving, as such prejudices. Yet this role, played over the 
years by each of us, is our necessary contribution to our citizenship. And 
it is a source of richer living. Some of us even get into a position of 
leverage and bring down suddenly a whole section of some wall of 
prejudice which others have been undermining through the years. But 
without that prior undermining no leader could bring it down—ex¬ 
cept as, on occasion, some shrewd heads and hands are in a key position 
at some actual or possible mixing bowl and shape not the people but the 
conditions of their meeting and their work, in terms not of great 
ideals alone (the Flag, the Nation, the Brotherhood of Man) but of 
small daily jobs in face-to-face tangible institutions, so that the people 
reshape—educate—themselves into not only a new we-group but a we- 
group built around a conscious job: that is, a team. 

And has a lawyer any special part in all of this? Are the slogans 

and ideals of his craft and of our policy merely a client-serving, merely 

the courtroom portion of his life? Are, for the layman, the ideals of his 
law no part of his living? 

Fair hearing; without that, no condemnation. 
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No blanket indictment. 

No discrimination because of race or color. 

Well? 

And so, into the problems of The World. 6 

6 The basic problem presented just above has been in terms of bow the job of all- 
of-us to find some way to work out a way of living together can be so patched up as to 
cure an inherent initial defect in training. As I present the results to my wife, Professor 
Soia Mentschikoff of the Harvard Law School, I find her offering a challenge to the 
inherency of the initial defect. The challenge runs along some such lines as these: 

The “guest" idea cuts almost as deep as does the we-group idea and is just as perma¬ 
nent. It is an existing bridge between us and them. “Company manners" is one essence 
of our own civilization. But, rightly handled, that idea has in it as open a scope, as broad 
a range, as even the idea of “sportsmanship," or “fair play," or “team" itself. The 
proper essence lies in making “company manners" turn not on making us look good 
but on making the guest feel good—which latter involves of necessity the understand¬ 
ing of any guest, who—again of necessity—is one of them. Grown-up non-“uncle" 
guests thus entail quiet in children's play, while “uncle" guests entail authority in the 
“uncle." Child guests, on the other hand, involve cotton in parents' ears. But any 
guest must be our guest for all-of-us, so that we as one must reach outward for under¬ 
standing and inclusion of our guest and for consequent adjustment of all-of-us to him. 

This is idealized in result; but it builds on available existing ideas and patterns, and 
it is workable, one family by one family. I beg leave to add it to my own incomplete 
analysis and suggestion of remedy. It is a practicable early-training procedure, and it 
offers a twist that can carry over—can carry over far. 



Chapter XV 

CHARLES ABRAMS AND JOHN P. DEAN 


HOUSING AND THE FAMILY 

Over the past generation American families have weath¬ 
ered the storm of one housing crisis only to go headlong into another. 
When the First World War forced the diversion of building materials 
to war use, home construction tailed off and families doubled up. When 
the war ended, construction revived slowly and then, toward the mid¬ 
twenties, ushered in a building boom that zoomed costs skyward. This 
feverish construction boom brought its own headaches: families ex¬ 
tended their commitments for homes and for everything that went into 
them, and mortgaged themselves long into the future. As the decade 
closed, the economy sagged into deep depression, the unemployed 
mounting to over 13 million in 1933. Home equities shrank and then 
vanished, and 1,600,000 homes went on the auction block between 
1926 and 1936. Hard pressed for funds and disillusioned, families again 
doubled up, filtered down into slums, or did both. 

Rent relief and, later on, improved conditions set off the process of 
undoubling again. But during the whole depression little new housing 
was built, and repairs on existing housing were neglected. Indeed, 
our housing was deteriorating so fast that by 1933 it was widely pro¬ 
claimed that more than a third of the nation was living in homes below 

a decent standard of health and safety, though the condition had per¬ 
sisted long before. 

Then in the late 1930’s and early i 94 o’s, the building industry, 
pruned by government, was beginning to build housing for middle- 
income families. But the needs of defense and the Second World War 
cut short this progress and sent us into emergency construction at 
reakneck speed in vital production centers. With the building indus- 
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try again unable to handle the situation, the government intervened 
with loans and subsidies as well as direct construction. Families shifted 
to war-booming communities where many had to put up with trailers, 
temporary units, mudvilles,” and makeshift houses of substitute ma¬ 
terials. Others bought homes they had no intention of holding; it was 
the only way of getting a roof over their heads in the bustling produc¬ 
tion centers. 

Finally, the war ended. Again there were shortages of materials. 
Black markets and delayed commercial construction rocketed building 
costs. Veterans returned only to find that there were no existing vacant 
homes and that new homes coming on the market were above the means 
of all but a few. The Emergency Housing Program was scuttled in the 
midst of the emergency. As the prices of new housing soared, building 
standards were pared to meet the market. “Temporary” houses, sawed 
from their war-time moorings, were set up for peace-time use. Yet the 
demand was not engaged and once again doubling up began, this 
time on a grander scale than ever before. The housing disorder was 
worse in 1947 than at any time in American history. 

—By 1947, one-tenth of our urban families were living doubled up. 

—Among married veterans in 111 cities surveyed by the Bureau of 
the Census in 1946, the families living in rented rooms or doubled up 
ranged from 15 per cent in Boise City, Idaho, to 47 per cent in New 
Britain, Connecticut, and in Atlanta, Georgia. They amounted to more 
than 30 per cent in a majority of the cities—71 per cent among Negro 
veterans in Washington, D.C. 1 

—In 1945 over a quarter of our non-farm-occupied dwelling units 
were in need of major repairs or were without private bath. 2 

—In April, 1946, 45 per cent of the persons 31-34 years of age said 
they were looking for a place to live in—or would have been looking 

if there had been no housing shortage. 3 

—Nearly three-quarters of 170 new home purchasers in Queens 
Borough, Long Island, said they were forced to buy in order to find a 
decent place in which to live. 4 

—36.3 per cent of urban families and 51.8 per cent of rural non-farm 
families received less than $2,500 as their annual money income m 


1 Bureau of the Census, Special Report HVet, No. 1i 4 - 

2 Bureau of the Census, Special Housing Report H-46, No. 1. 

8 “The Fortune Survey’’— Fortune, April, 1946, p- z66 - , M y u Qty 

* H. S. Miller, and J. P. Dean, "Rehousing in Queens Borough, New V 

Journal of Housing, October, 1947. 
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1945,® yet only 18.9 per cent of the 1946 purchasers of new Federal 
Housing Authority homes (Title II) had an effective annual income of 
less than $2,500.® 

Although figures abound on American housing needs, we can find 
few data on the impact of the housing disorder on the family. Yet we 
know that few American families, regardless of their income, escape 
classification among the inadequately housed: 

I. Families living in indecent, unsafe, or insanitary housing. 

II. Families tied down by houses they should not have bought. 

III. Families with an other-than-normal size or composition that is 
unsuited for traditional housing. 

IV. Families whose personal-social needs or way of life are hampered 
by the traditional dwelling. 

V. Families unable to find quarters because of the housing shortage. 
Let us consider them in that order. 


I. FAMILIES LIVING IN INDECENT, UNSAFE, AND INSANITARY 
HOUSING 


Until the turn of the twentieth century, four walls and windows 
comprised most of the house. Running water was considered a lux¬ 
ury “for the ease and comfort of tenants” which even high-principled 
landlords such as Trinity Church felt they should not be compelled to 
install. 7 Bathtubs, which only a few decades before had been looked 
upon as a threat to health, 8 were still scarce. Building houses for the 
immigrant and the poor simply meant running up a six-story tenement 
or a row of shanties with little else inside. 

Since then, we have advanced our conception of a standard dwelling 
unit to include more wiring, fixtures, bathrooms, heating systems, 
ranges, refrigerators, and gadgets. To cut the hazards of fire, we compel 
fireproofing or fire-retarding by law. To prevent cholera and typhoid 
lever we enforce better plumbing codes. But with the rise of standards 
tfie cost of a house rose too. Since the building industry has been unable 
to rationalize its operations, the house has become a luxury purchas¬ 
able only by the well-to-do. Space has been cut down to offset rising 
pnces, and mass production has reduced the cost of individual items 


“Bureau of th e Census Special Population Report No. 22. p. 7 

7 Heahh D nT 86 ^ Quar ‘ Cr > ^ 7 . p. 16. ? 

8 AFpJV^ent vs. Rector, etc., of Trinity Church, 145 NY 3 , 

Vol I, p. 3 Eam ° m,CS °l She,U!r Cambridge: Harvard Urrivers^ Press, , 934 X 
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here and there; but new homes are still built by the same slow handi¬ 
craft as of old. Thus, despite industrialization, most of our families 
today are further removed from the opportunity of buying a new 
home than were our grandfathers. A high proportion of families cannot 
afford even the dwellings relinquished by better-to-do owners of an 
earlier generation. Hence they live out their lives in an existing stock 
of deteriorating buildings that have long been ripe for the wrecking 
crew. These dwellings continue to serve as dwellings principally be¬ 
cause there are no other places for their low-income occupants to live. 

The disparity between income and shelter cost is not the only cause 
of poor housing conditions. Many families are forced to live in sub¬ 
standard accommodations because of restrictions against their color or 
race. Fears of infiltration by the Negro minority have induced white 
families to erect barriers around the Negro areas and to exclude them 
from newly forming communities. Similar restrictions have been set 
up against Mexicans in the Southwest and against Chinese on the 
West Coast. Various 9 devices barring human beings of “undesirable 
races” from filtering into the more “exclusive” sections are employed 
to bar minorities from a place to live and have spread with an epidemic 
contagion. 10 Enforcement of segregation is pledged by respectable 
realtors in their “codes of ethics.” Federal housing agencies respect 
local segregation patterns in the housing they administer. Thus separa¬ 
tion of minorities from their fellow men, once the product of social or 
economic disadvantages, is now being forcibly imposed upon minori¬ 
ties because of race or color; even improvement of their economic 
status gives them little freedom to move elsewhere. 

The segregation pattern has its effects in enforced overcrowding, 
duress rentals, and social maladjustment. In Chicago, Negroes were 
living 90,000 to the square mile, when whites in neighboring apart¬ 
ment houses were only 20,000 to the square mile. 11 Negro families pay 
more heavily than whites for the housing amenities they get. 12 High 
rents impair allowances for food, clothing, and other essentials. By 
zoning the individual into compartments determined by race or color, 

0 Charles Abrams, "Homes for Aryans Only,” Commentary, May, 1947 . PP- 4 21 ’ 


4 i° John P. Dean, "Only Caucasians,” Journal of Land and Public Utilities Eco- 

Clair Drake, a 9 nd Horace Clayton, Black Metropolis (New York: i 945 )j 
12 Unpublished studies by Corrienne Robinson, ‘Rdattonship between C 
Dwelling and Rentals by Race,” and Sara Shuman, “Differential Rents for White 

Negro Families/ 1 
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the opportunity for a fusion of interests with their fellow citizens is cut 
down; by confining children to separate schools and playgrounds, illu¬ 
sions of superiority are encouraged. 

The mixed neighborhood that characterized some fashionable sec¬ 
tions in the North and still characterizes many southern areas is dis¬ 
appearing as we mark off our urban landscapes into areas for the 
“exclusive” and the “excluded.” 13 

Unfortunately, the precise effect of substandard housing on family 
life cannot be measured with accuracy. Even if we could decide on 
criteria for distinguishing the standard from the substandard house, 
determining just how much poor housing contributes to delinquency, 
to poor health, and to other social maladjustments would remain diffi¬ 
cult. 

Many indices of social conditions, health and pathology correlate 
with slum or blighted areas: 14 
High population density 
High death rates 

High proportion of families dependent on public assistance 

High proportion of illiteracy 

High proportion of women employed 

High juvenile delinquency rates 

High rate of sex offenses 

High rate of gambling arrests 

More multi-family dwellings 

Large average family size 

High proportion of males to females 

Small proportion of owner-occupied homes 

High proportion of relief cases 

More unemployment 

More poverty 

High rates of divorce 

High rates of non-support cases 

High rates of illegitimacy 

High rates of venereal disease 


U^ioneta“ 1^47)™’ ^ H ° Using (New York: American Civil Liberties 

R ' Mowrer > Disorganization: Personal and Social (Philadelphia- I R I in- 
l/rW ? mpa r n A ,942): ^- E L - FariSl and H - W - Dunham, MenLl Disorder £ 

H^fSS“ e0 Ha™f,, U " iVerSit7 p. Pre “’ «»*>' ^ F„d,sZr^ 
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High rates of alcoholism 
Low proportion of males married 
High proportion of foreign-bom 
High suicide rate 

High rates of various mental disorders 
Low marriage rates 

More restaurants per 1,000 population 
Low average educational level 
Low proportion of radio owners 
High residential mobility 
High rates of mental deficiency 
Low proportion of telephones 


In city after city—Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Denver, De¬ 
troit, Hartford, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Newark, Wash¬ 
ington, and others—slum areas correspond to the areas of poorest health, 
of greatest personal and social disorganization. 16 Digestive diseases oc¬ 
cur more often in households without private flush toilets; home acci¬ 
dents are more frequent in homes of lower rental (and, therefore, pre¬ 
sumably in the more dilapidated structures); children in overcrowded 
families have contagious diseases at earlier ages—and these correlations 
apparently hold true even if income is held constant. 16 

Beyond these few expected relationships between slum dwellings and 
family life, the effect of substandard housing on the family becomes 
more difficult—and perhaps less meaningful—to discern. But such 
studies continue to be useful in rallying support for housing reform. 
Fortified by photographs of squalid living conditions, they help to 


18 The implication, of course, is “Wipe out the slums and you wipe out the social 
ills/' Yet theoretically one might say that the ills of slum areas should be attribute r 
the absence of telephone service, which, like poor housing, correlate with in exes o 
social disorder. The error lies in attributing causation to one or a few factors m 
area which correlates with an over-all rate of disorder. Such a procedure fails to exp 
why many families living under substandard conditions do not experience divorce, 
delinquency, or alcoholism. It fails, further, to explain why, in a given aim Jfii_ 
standard housing, one brother may be delinquent, mentally deficient, or p y 
handicapped, while his brother emerges unaffected. n( j 

National Health Survey data have established associadons between housing _ 
health even when income and age are held constant; for examp e, tu ercu fo ' tTli |; es 
gestion, diarrhea, enteritis, and typhoid fever are more frequent among relief 
without private inside fiush toilets than among relief families with P" vat< \ in 
toilets. (Rollo H. Britten, “New Light on the delation of Housing to Health 

Journal of Public Health, February, 1942, pp. 1 93 * 99 ; R- H- ni ne ss 

I. Altman, “Certain Characteristics of Urban Housing and Their Rel.d<»» to 
and Accidents,” The Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, April, 194 °, PP- 9 3 
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batter down the folklore of American individualism which asserts that 
a worth-while family can raise itself from the slums by its own frayed 
shoestrings. 

A few studies have made thoughtful attempts to discover whether 
families transplanted from slums to public housing developments im¬ 
prove in health and social life: 

(1) Full medical data were secured for 17 tuberculosis families admitted 
to public housing in New Haven and resident there for three to seven 
years. They were matched with 17 parallel families on the data of primary 
diagnosis, the status of the disease at the time of diagnosis, and, as far as 
possible, on age, sex, and racial characteristics. While only 9 of the control 
group showed favorable progress, 15 of the rehoused families progressed. 17 

(2) For 317 families resident in a public housing development in New Haven 
for 2 Vz to 4 Vi years, the rate of juvenile delinquency per 100 children per 
year was only 1.64 as compared with a rate of 3.18 for those same families 
during the seventeen years before entrance to the project. 18 

(3) 44 families about to be admitted to public housing were matched on 
ten characteristics with 38 families who were on the waiting list to be 
admitted. Both groups were given tests on sociometric scales on morale, 
general adjustment, social participation, and social status before the experi¬ 
mental families moved in in 1939 and a >' ear later in 1940 after the experi¬ 
mental families moved in. The results showed no significant change in 
morale for either group. Both groups gained in social participation, but the 
rehoused group gained twice as much. Both groups also improved in social 
status, but the rehoused group showed a greater gain. The scores on condi¬ 
tion of living room showed a striking gain for the rehoused group, but a 
loss for the control group. Both groups improved in percentage “use 
crowded,” but the rehoused group improved three times as much. 10 ° 


There are other studies of the effects of rehousing, but they are far 
from conclusive. In Gary, Newark, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh, slum 
families rehoused in Federal low-rent public housing projects have 
been shown to have relatively low rates of tuberculosis, infant mor¬ 
tality, juvenile delinquency, fires, home accidents, and communicable 
childhood diseases. But it is possible that families admitted to the proj¬ 
ects were substantially different in personal and social characteristics 
that might account for the difference. These projects admit only fam¬ 
ilies from substandard dwellings who are citizens, have low incomes, 
ave no substantial assets, and consist of more than one person but are 

Hr„F™A^T 94 ° 5 " ;f u “ s amon8 Resi<,,!n,s ° f a H ° us ' n g 

18 Naomi Barer, “Delinquency Before, After Admission to New Haven Housing 
Oevelopment ”/ourrutl of Hounng, December. t 94 5-Januarv, t 94 6. p z 7 8 

F. Stuart Chapm, An Experiment on the Social Effects of Good Housino ” 
American Sociological Review, December, i 94 o, pp. 868- 79 . mg ’ 
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not oversized. In addition, tenant selection procedures tend to em¬ 
phasize families with children or about to have them, the more reliable 
or steadily employed, the elimination of trouble makers, and a limited 
proportion of public assistance cases. Families that apply for admis¬ 
sion are also self-selected according to their knowledge of available 
public housing and their willingness to move in if approved. Home 
ownership, satisfaction with present quarters, unwillingness to leave 
present neighborhood, need for a store-dwelling combination, or mis¬ 
conceptions or prejudices against “government housing” might deter 
a family from applying for entrance to public housing. 


II. HOME OWNERSHIP AND THE FAMILY 


Home ownership is the great American tradition, rooted deep in our 
folklore, proclaimed by our statesmen and orators as a vital need to 
democracy. But too often home ownership has been urged upon the 
American people regardless of consequences, 20 and any increase in 
home ownership is frequently taken as proof of an improvement in the 
social and economic condition of the American family. “Home,” in the 
twentieth century, is a complex blend of the different things it means 
to different people: 

1. Home may be a -possession in which the family ego—and a good 
part of its income—can be invested. 21 

2. Home may be a place where one can express personal taste and 
propriety, not only for the world’s appreciation but also for one’s own 
self-respect. 

3. Home may be a machine to facilitate personal living, disencum¬ 
ber family activities, and lighten the everyday routines. 

4. Home may be a retreat for privacy, for spontaneous relaxation, 

and for uninhibited expression of feelings. 

5. Home may be an emotional bulwark against the threats and in¬ 
securities of a too-big, too-fast, too-complicated world where one must 
compete, man against man, for his place in the sun. The high-tension 


20 For a more extended discussion see J. P. Dean, Home Ownership: Is It 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1945); also Charles Abrams, Revolution in La 

(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1939)- . . . c f -i:-, wer e 

21 According to a 1945 nation-wide Fortune Survey the main lhl " 8 s , -v 0 jj 
saving for, in Uie order of frequency of mention, were as follows: CO a home, 

age; CO education; and C4) household equipment or furnishings. _ c _ v ^ ^ $avingi 
"People under thirty-five years of age have the longes: 1 Survey," Fortune, 

with special emphasis on homes and furnishings. C Savings J 

November, 1945. P- 280.) 
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currents of the job and the fears of the future are transformed into an 
extra need for the "home” as a security. 

6. Home may be a locus for family activities and friendship inter¬ 
action. Here it may be infused with the volatile atmosphere of child¬ 
hood memories, associations with "the old folks,” or some other deep¬ 
stirring meaning. 

These intermingled meanings fuse in the desire for a home that is 
abiding and permanent. Few who buy fail to view the receipt of the 
deed as a ritualistic and solemn transaction that guarantees some¬ 
thing lasting and safe. The stamps and seals and the grant of “fee sim¬ 
ple to have and to hold forever” all serve to endow the transaction with 
an aura of permanence far more deserved than the statistics justify. In 
most cases, particularly under the modem 90 per cent mortgage, the 
possession is more tenuous than ever. To expect the inexpert home- 
buying family—confused by the selling pressure of the builder, the 
sanction of government encouragement to home ownership, and the 
unquestioned sentiments surrounding the transaction—to enter the 
market for homes as a rational and careful consumer and to sail calmly 
into safe harbor is high optimism hardly warranted by the facts. Even 
if the home buyer survives the risks of a depression, of neighborhood 
deterioration and loss, or of diminution of family income, he has on his 
hands an immobile mass of brick and mortar that refuses to adjust itself 
to the needs of family size, composition, interests, and activities. When 
homes are bought during periods of boom and shortage, as many are, 
the family may be pressed on by a desperate need for shelter, only to 
find itself saddled with a home it does not want. 

Even if the family gets a home that it wants, the risks implicit in 
home ownership are great: 

If the family remains in its home there are the risks of: 

CO High carrying costs in proportion to the family income as a 
result of either 

(a) a drop in income, or 

(b) financial overextension because of pride, miscalcula¬ 
tion, or unanticipated costs. 

(2) High carrying costs in proportion to the value of the housing 
supplied as a result of: 

(a) purchase at inflated prices; 
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(b) high financing charges (interest, amortization, taxes, 
assessments); 

(c) high costs for repairs, maintenance, and replacements 
(shoddy construction, expensive equipment, altera¬ 
tions); and 

(d) rapid decline in the value of the housing supplied 
(deterioration and obsolescence). 

(3) Decline in the desirability or suitability of the home to the 
family needs or of the neighborhood and community in 
which it is situated. 

If the family moves from its home the family is faced with: 

(4) The psychological repercussions of leaving a home to which 
the family members are accustomed and which they have 
endowed with special meaning and irreplaceable sentiment. 

(5) Financial loss from either 

(a) loss of invested equity and the costs of readjustment 
or 

(b) deficiency judgment (resulting from the personal 
obligation of the mortgage bond). 

(6) Inability to find as suitable an accommodation for the family. 

So far we have had virtually no public policy to deal with these 
risks. Government effort has been devoted mainly to protecting the 
mortgage lender, not the home owner. Though it is generally conceded 
that a purchaser should pay no more than twice his annual income for 
a home, the majority of Federal Housing Administration purchasers 
have paid more; 22 when families that overextend default on their pay¬ 
ments, the FHA makes good to the money lender. 


in. FAMILIES OF OTHER-THAN-NORMAL COMPOSITION 

The absence of consumer research in housing is reflected in the 
tendency of builders, both large and small, to construct the vast ma¬ 
jority of new dwelling units for some mythical, typical family w ic 
comprises a husband, a wife, one or more children, and an occasiona 
miscellaneous relative. Table I shows that families of this sort actua y 
comprise less than one-half of the families occupying dwelling units. 
If we consider the many family sizes and combinations of parents, c 

» Some families, in fact, pay more than j or 3 Vi times their income. S « C1 '” leS 
Abrams, The Future of Housing (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946;. 
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dren, grandparents, other kin, guests, lodgers, servants, and others, we 
can see that home construction has remained rigid, narrow, and un¬ 
suited to our needs. 

Take, for instance, the problem of housing the aged. Many aged per¬ 
sons are ambulatory and able to manage for themselves. But as they 


Table I. 


COMPOSITION OF CITY FAMILIES, 1941 


22.5% 


22.1% 


16.6% 

4.4% 


6.1% 

6.0% 

5.1% 

5.9% 

2.9% 

3.1% 

5 - 3 % 


44.6% 


21.0% 


34.4% 


Family types for which the vast bulk 
of our housing is supplied: 

Male head, wife present, 1-4 children, no others 
Male head, wife present, less than 5 others at least one 
of whom is an adult 
Family types for which housing is 
occasionally provided: 

Male head under 60 years of age, wife present, no others 
Male head, wife present, plus 5 or more others 
Family types for which housing is 
rarely or never provided: 

Aged persons 60 years of age or over, living alone 
Aged couples with male head 60 years or over, wife 
present, but no others 
Males under 60 years of age, living alone 
Females under 60 years of age, living alone 
Families of 2 or more persons with male head, but his 
wife not present 

Families of 2 or more persons, with female head and 
one or more children present 
Families of 2 or more persons, with female head, no 
children present 

Total, 

Source: Special tabulation for the National Housing Agency of the 1300 
tamihes and single consumers included in the 1941 sample of the Bureau of 
LaDor statistics Survey of income and expenditures. 

move up into the later age groups, physical infirmity becomes a constant 
threat; special consideration must be given to their housing. If we are 
not to disfranchise our older generation, we need to provide a social 
environment that will prevent the sagging of their morale, the feeling 
that they are unwanted, and the atrophy of spirit that comes with “with¬ 
drawing into a sulky retreat from life.” The elderly lose sharply in so¬ 
cial participation as they cut off their occupational ties and endure the 
parting of their spouses, the wearing away of the family bonds, the loss 
old friends who have passed along, and the thinning out of their 


100 . 0 % 
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organizational contacts. Carefully planned, well-thought-out housing 
for the aged is needed, possibly experimental in nature, and almost 
certainly generously subsidized. 23 For example, private bedrooms for 
aged individuals or couples might be located in a single building, with 
shared living rooms, shared bathing accommodations, and perhaps 
other shared facilities. Particularly for aged single men, who will sel¬ 
dom be devoted housekeepers, special housing arrangements will have 
to be worked out. Yet we have not even reached the stage of a syste¬ 
matic study of the problem. 24 European countries have been giving 
housing for their aged special consideration for many years; in Amer¬ 
ica we still think in terms of an institutional Home-for-the-Aged ap¬ 
proach. 

Specialized housing needs are not limited to the aged. Note how few 
families of the following types are well suited to the customary house¬ 
keeping dwelling unit of living room, dining room, kitchen, and bed¬ 
rooms : 

Single, divorced, or widowed men, living alone 
Single, divorced, or widowed women, living alone 
Adult companions, living together (e.g., two nurses or two bach¬ 
elors) 

Large families of seven or more persons 

Families with a male head and others but no wife or housekeeper 
Families with a working female head and others 
Families with adult children still living at home 
Voluntarily doubled-up families 
Families with servants who have children 

In addition to families that have an other-than-normal size or com¬ 
position, special housing needs often characterize families with atypical 
occupational patterns which do not fit easily into the traditional house¬ 
keeping unit. The largest of such groups are families with both hus¬ 
band and wife working. In 1940, about 12 per cent of all married 
women (husband present) were in the labor force, but the proportion 


23 J. P. Dean, "Public Housing for the Aged," Proceedings of the National Confer¬ 
ence of Social Work, 1946 (New York, 1947). PP- 49*'97* , 

24 The proportion of urban tenant families with male heads fifty-five and over 

creased from 13.3% in 1930 to 17-5% *94°; one-person families increase om 

9.2% to 12.6% between 1930 and 1940; over 50% of the urban males and tem 5 
years of age and over are single, widowed, or divorced; aged couples and single pe 

60 years of age and over in urban areas in 1944 comprise! 26% of the $i,°°° > 
income group 8 33% of the $500-1,000 group, and 56% of those with incomes under 

$500 per annum. 
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is about one-third among women of ages twenty-five and thirty-four 
with no children under ten. About one-tenth of the women with chil¬ 
dren under ten are in the labor force . 25 

VVe expect many women to work and also to bring up children. 
Neither home nor neighborhood is set up to help them in this task, 
as is the case in Sweden. There children are cared for during the 
mothers’ working hours, at nominal costs, and apartment houses with 
co-operative kitchens and co-operative cleaning service have been spe¬ 
cially designed for working parents. 

But in addition to families with working wives and mothers we have 
ignored the special housing problems of many others: 

Families with a professional person whose workplace is at home 

Families with home-shop combinations 

Undergraduate and graduate students who are married 

Families of migrant laborers 

Seamen 

Nighttime workers 

Because the building industry does not provide for those special 
groups, homes designed for others are converted to suit their needs. 
These are often makeshift-the conversion of lofts, the break-up of 

large, obsolete houses into “efficiency units,” trailers, “motels,” or sim¬ 
ilar housing novelties. 


IV. HOUSING THE NORMAL FAMILY 

With the vast bulk of our housing supply intended for the “stand¬ 
ard family—that is, male head, wife, children, and occasional kin— 
we might expect these families to be well served by the housing indus¬ 
try. But they too face problems caused by: 

CO The untractable nature of dwelling units of masonry, wood, 
and steel 

(2) The successive stages of the family cycle 

(3) Family mobility and migration 

(4) The severance of workplace and dwelling place 

(5) The conflicting roles of the woman in America 

(6) The changing structure of family life in America 


*£££. *■ IJ,bor For “'" Ame ™ n lou ™' ° f 
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i. Untractable Nature of Dwelling Units of Masonry, Wood, and 
Steel. Because the dwelling unit is a durable consumer commodity— 
often more durable than the consumer—the stock of houses of one gen¬ 
eration remains to encounter the requirements of the next generation, 
with its differences in family size, habits, needs, and desires. The auto¬ 
mobile reaches the dump after a while; but a house, with an occasional 
face-lifting operation, carries on indefinitely. Because the building in¬ 
dustry seldom produces surpluses and never meets the needs of all 
classes, many houses must carry on long after they are ripe for demoli¬ 
tion. To keep the cost of a house within bounds, builders have cut 
construction standards, room sizes, and spacing. Such buildings are 
therefore less fit for future conversion than those built by our predeces¬ 
sors. We are thus adding more dwellings to the supply of potential 
slums for the future than did prior generations. 

The rigidity of the house pattern is a problem in four other areas: 

Location. The house cannot follow the family that moves along 
to new horizons with the tides of chance and fortune. It must linger 
behind and offer itself secondhand to any families that find it accept¬ 
able. They endow it with the meaning of “home” and then begin 
the slow task of revamping their activities into new time, rate, and dis¬ 
tance patterns. The dwelling where one elects to anchor the members 
of his family largely determines their schools, shopping facilities, 
neighborhood associates, church, and playmates. The house or its lo¬ 
cation may tag the class standing of the family in the community. It 
fixes the social environment from which the family will absorb cultural 
patterns. It may bind the family to the limited opportunities of a par¬ 


ticular community or enlarge those opportunities. 

Space allotment. Once a volume of space has been carved up by 
the walls of a dwelling unit, little can be done to rearrange the house 
into new sizes and shapes or to reorient it with regard to sun, wind, 
shade, or the particular requirements of the family. But we can hardly 
expect the space arrangements begotten of the modes of house-building 
of one era to satify the needs of the next. With succeeding generations, 
the super-sized Victorian structure or the plantation mansion has now 
become a boardinghouse for many families; ironically the once-ample 

space and facilities are now submarginal. 

Equipment. Our technological society naturally judges its houses 
largely in terms of the number, variety, size, complexity, autonomy, 
and surface gleam of the mechanical contrivances installed to facilitate 
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Table II. 

COMPOSITION OF HUSBAND-AND-WIFE FAMILIES BY AGE 
OF HUSBAND, FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1940 


Percentage 

of Husband 

and Wife Families with 




One or 

One or More 


Total 



More 

Children and 

One or More 

Husband- 

No Others 

Children 

One or More 

Adult 

and - 

Age of 
Husband 

in the 

Under 18; 

Adult 

Relatives ; 1 

Wife 

Home 

No Others 

Relatives 

No Children 

Families 

All Ages 

26.5% 

37.6% 

21. 5 % 

14.4% 

100.0% 

Under 25 years 

43 -° 

48.1 

5-4 

3-5 

100.0 

25 to 29 years 

3 1 * 1 

56.7 

9.0 

2.2 

100.0 

30 to 34 years 

22.1 

62.1 

12.6 

3 - 2 

100.0 

35 to 44 years 

> 7-3 

531 

23-9 

5-7 

100.0 

45 to 54 years 

20.3 

25.2 

35 -o 

« 9-5 

100.0 

55 to 64 years 

33-2 

I 1.0 

24.6 

31.2 

100.0 


Source: Derived from the similar table in Paul Glick, “The Family Cycle,” 
American Sociological Review, April, 1947, p. 169. 

1 Nearly three-fifths of these adult relatives in the home were single sons or 
daughters of the couple who had not yet left home. Of the one-tenth who were 
parents of the husband or wife, about 30 per cent were fathers (or fathers-in-law) 
and about 70 per cent were mothers (or mothers-in-law). Ibid., p. 171. 

household activities. But, being technological, the society also succeeds 
in outdating in short order the equipment it esteems. Nothing dates a 
dwelling more than an old-fashioned water closet or four-footed tub. 
And, since equipment is eye-catching and demonstrates well to the 
prospect, the housebuilding fraternity leans to over- rather than under- 
gadgeting. Although the range, refrigerator, and bathroom fixtures can 
be replaced without serious dislocation, a rearrangement of wiring or 
plumbing may cause a total disemboweling of the structure and a 
serious financial outlay. We have not materially altered our methods of 
building to allow for this. 

Style. The constant flux in popular home styles is a steady threat 
to permanent housing. The home which shines today may look shabby, 
bizarre, or just ordinary from tomorrow’s perspective, when the whims 
of family taste and the vagaries of architectural style have gone off in 
new directions. Vaguely, even the hard-boiled real estate operator takes 
this into his calculations when he allows not only for depreciation but 
for obsolescence. That obsolescence is actually the protest of American 
society against the product. It is a constant and recurring protest, the 
lull force of which is deflected by the unceasing home shortage. Except 
tor utility and efficiency, it is hard to develop criteria of aesthetic taste 
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or style which hold up from one period to the next. Yet not to do so is 
to play directly into the hands of time, as it marches from one neighbor¬ 
hood to another stamping houses “outdated.” Houses of the colonial 
period were more able to withstand those inroads, but in the houses of 
today obsolescence races with physical depreciation, and, no matter 
which is the victor, usually the homeowner is the loser. 

2. Stages of the Family Cycle. In a typical instance, the stages 
of family development run roughly as follows: Husband and wife set 
up housekeeping alone. When small children appear on the scene, addi¬ 
tional space is needed. Then, as the children become ambulatory and 
commotion in the house increases, the space limitations of the dwelling 
become sharply and painfully apparent. With schooling comes home¬ 
work and the need for a quiet place to prepare lessons. As the social 
life of the children expands, hospitality and entertaining take on new 
dimensions, and in the courting stage the presence of a daughter in the 
family may alter the entire evening use of the dwelling space. At this 
period a dependent grandmother or aunt may descend upon the family 
and set up new strains within the home (although the younger gen¬ 
eration now more boldly rebuffs family responsibi ities that were taken 
for granted a generation back). Finally the children strike out on their 
own and leave the aging couple to cope with a now over-sized dwelling. 
(Statistics on the composition of American families in 1940 will be 
found in Table I.) 

Generalizations such as these which speak of the family cycle in 
terms of “typical,” “average,” or "normal” families may be highly mis¬ 
leading. At least one out of every five couples do not set up housekeep¬ 
ing for themselves when they marry. 20 A sixth or seventh of the married 
women bear no children by the end of their period of fertility. 27 We can 
expect upwards of a quarter of the marriages to dissolve with divorce 
and an additional group to be broken by death or separation. It will be 
surprising, then, if as many as one-half of our newly formed couples 
actually complete the “typical” family cycle. But one thing is clear: a 
progression of changes in family size and composition affects each fam 
ily and seriously alters their housing needs. How can we weave fam¬ 
ilies into a firm social matrix if neighborhood roots are constandy tom 
up by the changes of residence compelled by the family cycle? Can we 

26 Paul Glick, “The Family Cycle,” American Sociological Review, April, 1947, 
p. 171. 

zt Ibid., p. 168. 
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maintain a running adjustment between the changing family and the 
dwelling unit it inhabits within a neighborhood today? 

Presumably, in a housing community with units for a cross section of 
family compositions in the locality, the families that increased in size 
would be roughly offset by the families that were losing members, and 
reasonable occupancy standards could therefore be maintained. But 
where housing communities have concentrated heavily on the young 
families—as in the case of Parkchester, in New York City or various 
public housing developments—the wave of new babies soon swells the 
dwellings to the bursting point and either seriously overcrowds family 
life or requires expanding families to move along to other quarters— 
if they can find any! 

3. Faynily Mobility and Migration. With our traditional American 
emphasis on “opportunity” and the chance to “better oneself,” many 
families feel a conflict of emotions about settling down. Whenever eco¬ 
nomic opportunities warrant, thousands of American families drop the 
trappings of everyday routine and light out for their chance in the 
Big City. The lure of high wages will induce many a family head to 
hustle off, with or without his family, and put up with the hardships 
of rooming houses, trailers, “hot beds,” or the latest emergency con¬ 
struction. 

Industry during the war complained that the labor turnover in some 
cases approached 500 percent. Stable workers were mastering the tech¬ 
nique of transience. Many families sold their furnishings and braced 
themselves for the provisional life, and they may never again revert 
to the settled living so characteristic of European countries. In the active 
industrial centers, homes were rented furnished; today die furnished 
dwelling is well established as a vital phase of the real estate investment. 
During the period 1940-1946 about 6 million families, representing 
about 19.5 million persons (15 per cent of the population), changed 
their county of residence. Over 4 million families migrated between 
J 935 an d 1940.“® How can we expect to provide appropriate housing, 
ready and waiting, for this kind of population? 

Yet we know that the satisfactions and disappointments arising from 
the housing and neighborhoods into which these families move will 
determine in large part whether they put down deep roots or keep 

ntting along from one makeshift arrangement to another; the effect 
on the family will be marked in either case. Residential mobility is gen- 

28 Bureau of the Census, Special Population Reports, Nos. 11 and 14. 
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erally associated with family disorganization, 29 and, although we cannot 
tell to what degree mobility is the cause or result, we know that 

moving to a strange community . . . tears the family from the social matrix of 
which it has been a part and detaches it from the extra-familial social attachments 
which gave it support in the former location. ... It generally takes consider¬ 
able time to form satisfying attachments or to secure positions of prestige. This 
is especially true for wives and older children as contrasted with husbands and 
young children. 30 

Table III indicates that where the home life has been migratory, the 
childhood home surroundings are less often evaluated as “happy.” It 
suggests that home mobility makes an even greater difference for per¬ 
sons with broken homes than for those with non-broken homes. 


Table III. 

EVALUATION OF CHILDHOOD HOME SURROUNDINGS AS 
HAPPY OR UNHAPPY BY 211 MALE NEUROTIC PATIENTS 
AT NORTHINGTON GENERAL HOSPITAL 


Childhood 
Home Sur¬ 
roundings 

Patients with Broken Family 

Patients Raised by Both Par¬ 

Evaluated as: 

before 16 Years of Age 

ents to the Age of 16 


Migratory 

Stable 

Migratory 

Stable 


Home 

Home 

Home 

Home 

Happy 

5 

26 

4 

42 

Unhappy 

39 

6 

30* 

59 * 


44 

32 

34 

101 


* Unhappy or borderline. 

Source: Figures reconstructed and rearranged from Table I, L. Madow and 
S. E. Hardy, “Incidence and Analysis of the Broken Family in the Background 
of Neurosis," American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, July, 1947, p- 5 2 3- 


4. Severance of Workplace and Dwelling Place . 31 However great 
the lure of metropolitan life and the attractions of economic oppor¬ 
tunity, the sense of thrill and excitement fades in the actual experience 

29 A 1919 comparison of 1,000 divorce cases in the Circuit Court of Cook County, 
Ill., with a control group of 1,000 non-divorced cases showed that the mean number ot 
years per address was 56% greater among the non-divorced than among the ivorce , 
the mean years per community, 62% greater. Prior to separation, divorce ami le 
moved more frequently than non-divorced families into areas with high divorce an 
separation rates E. R. Mowrer, The Family (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 

’^Harvey'f^LKke. "Mobility and Family Disorganization," American Sociological 

*fiL A 2 Liepmann, who has made an intentive smdy of 

this problem. See KK. Liepmann, The Journey to Work (New York: Oxford Urn 
versity Press, 1944)* 
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of having to put up with the day-to-day frustrations of city life for the 
family. Nearly two-thirds of the people now in cities of over 100,000 
"would rather live almost anywhere else.” 32 Since the bulk of work¬ 
places in urban areas are knotted in a tangle at the city’s core, the 
search for living space where a yard and a few greens can survive leads 
many a family to stretch its commuting time—and sometimes its budget 
—to reach a home in the suburbs. But the leavening effect of a suburban 
existence is weighed down by several disadvantages. 

(1) The increased expense of daily travel—with the possible higher 
costs for housing, home furnishings, landscaping, everyday goods and 
services, and household operation. 

(2) The time loss—three-quarters of an hour morning and evening 
(with a two-week vacation, major holidays, and Sundays not included) 
amounts to the commuter’s full waking time during the month of Feb¬ 
ruary. It is paradoxical that the much vaunted achievements of Amer¬ 
ican society in shortening the work week from more than fifty hours to 
less than forty is more than offset by such a time increment devoted to 
commuting. 

(3) The strain on the commuter—not to be minimized as a social 
cost. At least four European studies have corroborated the fact that sick¬ 
ness and absenteeism are correlated with the length of die journey to 
work. 83 

(4) The impact on family relations—reflected mainly in the abdica¬ 
tion of fatherhood and the trend to a matriarchal family life. In some 
families the father becomes, from the children’s viewpoint anyway, 
virtually a week-end visitor who takes a friendly interest in what the 
children, his wife, and the other matriarchs are up to. Lundberg’s study 
of suburban life outside New York discovered that only 16 per cent of 
the suburban families surveyed ate three meals together, 47 per cent 

had two meals together, and 38 per cent were united for only one 
meal. 34 


5 - Conflicting Roles of the Woman in American Society. Until 
the conflicting motives and frustrations that tie up American woman¬ 
hood are cut through and the female finds her place in the culture, we 
shall not be able to plan homes that satisfy, no matter how many com- 


April! IS? h ° WeV "’ ' VaW *° “»• " Tl “ ! F °‘- 

m r e K ‘ Li , e P mann ’ ?P- PP-124-127,139-ui. 
versityS i U 93 4 ) er8 * " * Subttrba ” Stud > CNew York: Columbia Uni 
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binations and permutations we try. The American woman in adult¬ 
hood is caught amid incompatible roles—housewife, mother, socialite 
or hostess, careerist, glamour girl, enthusiast of “culture,” companion, 
and sex partner—some of which she must renounce, subordinate, or 
merge in order to achieve an integrated personal existence. 36 

If, for instance, the woman emphasizes the housewife role, in which 
she acts as cook, waitress, chambermaid, cleaning lady, laundress, 
seamstress, social secretary, and general housekeeper, the home might 
best be designed as a productive economic workshop in which her 
labor can be most efficiently employed. But if the woman plays up her 
role as a “glamour girl”—and it is incumbent on many wives to cul¬ 
tivate that “magazine cover” look—then the dwelling unit might better 
be organized to provide the facilities of the beauty shop and dress¬ 
maker, with minimum allowance for the productive economic tasks of 
the household. Or, if the woman stresses her role as companion to 
the man, she may wish to organize the home around his interests, em¬ 
phasizing its functions as night club, hobby shop, garage, gymnasium, 
and study. In any event, the functions of the home will rest heavily 
upon the way she resolves her conflicting roles—and our housing should 
be designed accordingly. 

6 . Changing Structure of Family Life in America. We seldom re¬ 
appraise the dwellings we build to see if they are in line with current 
social changes. Yet the trends in family life surely affect home use. 
Today they are generally conceded to be: 


Fewer children 
More only children 

Fewer family responsibilities for children 
Fewer relatives in the household 

More one-person families and other-than-normal families 
More aged persons and aged couples 
Increasing difficulties in mate selection 
Increased emphasis on romantic attachment 
Increased absence of the father from the home 


35 For a more extended discussion see: F. Lundberg and M. L F. Faridum Modern 
Woman: The Lost Sex (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947). es P' Ch "P ter J ; ff & 
IX- Margaret Mead, “What Women Want, Fortune, Dec., 1946, PP- - 
M Komfrov ley“"Cultural Contradictions and Sex Roles,” forenoon 

Loii” November, .946, PP- .84-89; and to. .^££ 
American Sociological Review , December, 1942, by Ralph Linton, la 

and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. 
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Increased participation of women in activities outside the home 

Increased individualism of various family members 

Increased rates of separation and divorce 

Of major significance to housing is the decreasing stress on family 
sanctity (so-called familism) in favor of an effort to co-ordinate the 
individual objectives of the family members and to release personal 
individualized interests within a loose family organization (which 
sometimes, of course, becomes disorganization). 

Because the traditional loyalties of familism are threatened today by 
interests and activities outside the family, we can find families in all 
stages and varieties of integration, emancipation, individualism, and 
disorganization. This raises difficult questions: Shall we plan our hous¬ 
ing for a representative cross section of these families? Or shall we 
plan our homes for some ideal type of "happy family life” and hope to 
shape deviant families to them? Shall we frankly acknowledge marital 
conflict where it characterizes home life and plan houses accord¬ 
ingly? 36 Any family ideal which housing planners could agree on 
would undoubtedly be some watered-down social norm reflecting a 
"Casper Milquetoast” middle-class background. One remembers the 
experience of the Swedish architects who tried to get working-class 
families to eat in the living room or dining alcove—with little success 
and much crowded discomfort in the kitchen. 37 


V. THE HOUSING SHORTAGE AND THE FAMILY 

Although academicians argue back and forth about the extent of the 
housing shortage, millions of American families unable to find a decent 
place in which to live need no proof as they move on from inconven- 

p . housing implications of this problem would become increasingly serious if 
■jfsor Zimmerman's prediction should be true-that “the Western family is 
rapidly approaching its third violent crisis. The climax will be reached before the end 
ot this century. It will be reflected in extremely high rates of all the symptoms of 
tamiiy decay-divorce, childlessness, disloyalty of family members to each other, and 

■. n ?r neSS i,°^ ***?%? b ? rden ^emselves with families. Even hetero- 
sexuality itself will be challenged. This development of antifamilism will be associated 
wdi a chanced system of social relations in which more and more human behavior 
on wiUed contract, compulsion, and temporary selfish interest.” (“The 
Social^C° n s cience and th e Family,” American Journal of Sociology, November. 194“ 

ideds^are^embliL^-" 8 “ differentof life, the various family 

withL 1 c d . confllc , nn 8 counter-pulls within the family circle itself and 

memberS - Tb “ e *• use and func 
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ience to discomfort to hardship. At any given moment they will fall 
into one of the following categories: 

1. Evicted families. Those of us who have not faced eviction dur¬ 
ing a shortage can only guess at the frenzy in family life as the deadline 
approaches. 

2. Split families. Children or the spouse remain behind in another 
city or locality and each segment of the family tries to carry on. 

3. Doubled-up families. This group would embrace somewhere be¬ 
tween 10 and 15 million persons, including roughly two-fifths of the 
married veterans. And, as we might guess, doubling up is more fre¬ 
quent among the lower-middle and poor income groups than among 
the middle or upper-middle income groups for whom most new hous¬ 
ing is supplied. 38 

4. Over-crowded families. Although the precise psychological ef¬ 
fect of overcrowding is a moot 39 question, personal trauma is often 
experienced. It may cripple a person’s chance for happy living. 

5. Families in makeshift quarters such as rented rooms, trailers, tem¬ 
porary housing, converted basements, and the like. Although any 
home may look good to a family without a place to live in, deficient quar¬ 
ters become a source of growing irritation and feed tension and con¬ 
flict within the family. 

6. Families caught in forced-purchase frauds. Newspaper head¬ 
lines attest their frequency: 

2 Held on Complaints by 32 GI’s of Swindle on Homes in 
Suffolk 40 

The GI Housing Gyp 41 

Vets Face Financial Ruin in Scramble for Homes 42 

It's a Houseful of Trouble for EX-GI’s in Mineola, L. I. 43 


ss “The Fortune Survey,” Fortime, April, 1946, p. 266. , v 

a® Note, for instance, James Plant’s contention that overcrowding affects children by 

challenging illusions about sex on which romantic love is built, j^Xance 

on which hero worship is built, and the child’s sense of: md.v.duabt)andI selfehance 

("Some Psychiatric Aspects of Crowded Living Conditions, IJ. 

Psvchiatrv March 1930, pp. 849-860) and Lawrence K. Frank s statement th 

cause the^child, in crowded homes, is less sheltered and curbed in sex cunosity ? n 
practices sex is less a source of conflict, but also less of a focus of life , c 

F„ ,he Individual who has been shield^ and filled wi.h sepress.ons ( Culmral Co- 
ercion and Individual Distortion, Psychiatry, February, 1939 - P- 2 5 )• 

*0 New York Times, December 8, 1946. 

41 New Republic, September 2, 1946. 

42 PM, August 28, 1946. 

43 Ibid., August 30, 1946. 
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The toll which these crippling living arrangements exact in marital 
tension, mal-rearing of children, and impaired social participation- 
documented daily in the offices of housing authorities, social agencies, 
and public welfare departments throughout the nation-need not be 
amplified here. It is surprising that the millions of families thus caught 
have not raised their voices in a deafening public outcry. Instead they 
remain mute and permit American housebuilding machinery to func¬ 
tion on a business-as-usual basis. 

Despite the growingly serious social impact of housing disorder, the 
emphasis on housing production still dominates our thinking on hous¬ 
ing and obscures considerations of family welfare. The housing litera¬ 
ture is saturated with talk about interest charges, amortization periods, 
depreciation rates, maintenance technicalities, and other passwords of 
the trade. The appraisal of social values has been subordinated to the 
quest of market values, and the slide rule has become the principal 
yardstick of housing economics. 

Thus, by default we continue to endorse the casual and haphazard 
way that families form, drift into parenthood, knock about from one 
dwelling to another (with perhaps a plunge into home ownership), 
and make a series of hit-or-miss efforts at community living. 

Someday perhaps we shall realize how much it really costs our society 
to respect only the solvency of the investment and to pay little heed 
to the social welfare of the inhabitants. When that time comes, the 
entire process of building shelter and neighborhoods will come under 
the scrutiny of the sociologists as well as of the realtors. 



Copter XVI 
DENIS deROUGEMONT 


THE CRISIS OF THE MODERN. COUPLE 1 


Since, in the Western sense of the term, there is no 
family without a marriage at its source, it is clear that all problems of 
the family are, practically speaking, subordinate to those of the couple. 
Everything which touches the relationship of the couple, therefore, 
touches the family at its very root. Thus it follows that the whole point 
of view in considering family problems would change radically in a 
society which would systematically question the causes, the methods, 
the customs, the aims, and the duration of the union of man and woman 
into a couple founding a family. Such an eventuality is not purely imag¬ 
inary; our present society approximates the experience of it. 

The crisis of the couple, which for centuries has existed at the larval 
stage in the Western world, in our day reaches a phase so acute that a 
single statistical analysis suffices to reveal that in 1947, in the United 
States, two divorces are decreed for every five marriages contracted. 
Thus, for the first time in the Christian era, the family is seen to be 
seriously menaced. Up to the present time it has escaped all the po¬ 
litical upheavals, all the social and economic revolutions. The feudal 
system, monarchy, class distinction, and capitalism have dissolved in 
various countries without producing notable modifications in the fam¬ 
ily status. But in our time a much deeper revolution is silendy at work. 
The consequences are not easy to foresee. In this study we shall limit 
ourselves to a description of some of its symptoms and to an elucidation 
of one of its causes-the one most generally recognized. 

MODERN MARRIAGE FOUNDED ON LOVE 

If we consider the entire question of matrimonial institutions in great 
civilizations and among primitive peoples, we cannot but notice that 

1 Translated from the French by J. Robert Loy. 
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the modem Western conception of marriage is distinguished from all 
the others by a very particular primary characteristic: more and more, 
marriage tends to rest upon free choice, purely individual in its moti¬ 
vations. 

In all other civilizations, and in our own up to the present day, the 
mutual choice of mates has depended largely upon collective factors: 
sacred rites (exogamy, endogamy, levirational or sororal laws, to men¬ 
tion only the most familiar), social rank, race, religion, and, later, the 
level of education and fortune. The margin of purely individual choice 
which this ensemble of rules, taboos, and conventions permits has 
remained in most cases practically negligible. Today the situation is 
reversed. In a majority of cases, these collective factors which we have 
just named not only do not play a deciding role but are no longer cap¬ 
able of playing even the role of obstacle or restraint which could still be 
attributed to them in the nineteenth century. This evolution seems 
parallel to the evolution of sex which, with the Christian era, is ex¬ 
foliated from the collective subconscious, frees itself from religious 
rites, and, by a process of introspection, tends to become an integral 
aspect of each individual’s logic. It is to be noted that the expression 
sexual problem” is very recent, having appeared only in approximately 
the year 1830. 

This individual choice, which we can call free to the extent that it is 
not limited or predetermined by collective rules, upon what shall it 
now be based? Of all the elements which traditionally contributed to 
its motivation, one alone remains—love. 

And even at that we must ascertain with what sort of love we are 
here dealing, and ask ourselves if this feeling, isolated from the com¬ 
plexity in which it was to be found in sacred or religious societies en¬ 
dowed with strict conventions, has not changed in nature or perhaps 
even in its very essence. 

ROMANCE 

The type of love on which a great majority of modern Western mar¬ 
riages is founded is a fever, generally light and considered infinitely in¬ 
teresting to contract. This the Anglo-Saxons call romance, from a word 
that indicates its origin in the Romance culture of the South of France 
—all of which will presently be discussed in greater detail. 

In a conversation with the editor of an American magazine about 
an article intended to describe the extraordinary inflation of the “love 
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interest” in movies, novels, and advertising, he stopped the author with 
the following objection: “But, don’t you see, old boy, if you didn’t get 
married for romance . . . well, why the devil get married at all?” This 
spontaneous naivete sums up the present state of affairs excellently. 
Modem man, especially in America, simply does not conceive of any 
other reason for marriage except romance. It never for a minute enters 
his head that one should or could get married for a dozen different rea¬ 
sons, varied but complementary, in which romance would be but one 
and perhaps the least important aspect of the marriage. To him all con¬ 
siderations of social level or education, of suitability of temperament, 
background, age, material resources, outlooks on the future, family, 
career, religious preference, theories of upbringing, and intellectual and 
spiritual communion have become secondary; the prime mover is ro¬ 
mance. “If they’re in love,” thinks he, “if they possess that kind of love, 
let them get married.” For romance has every right, and he acts as if 
it had every power. Face to face with his excitement, “reasonable rea¬ 
sons” count for little or nothing. Rational marriages, conventional 
marriages, or manages de convenance are a thing of the past. We are 
free, and that means that we can marry the woman or man we love 
because of that love alone, come what may. The only important thing 
is to make sure of the sincerity of that emotion. If love is there, it will 
conquer all obstacles. In fact, it will be strengthened by those very ob¬ 
stacles; it will be the more powerful for being assailed by conventions, 
which by definition are stupid and tyrannical in loves judgment. The 
mere presence of obstacles will constitute for that love a promise of 
endurance if it should require such promise. 

But it is precisely here that we see the weakness of that way of life. 
Even if we agree with all the novels, popular songs, movies, magazines, 
advertising, and women’s clubs that true love can and ought to con¬ 
quer obstacles, we are nevertheless forced to admit that there is one 
all-powerful adversary-time. And yet it so happens that time-which 
is to say, lastingness—is the basic, common-sense reason for marriage 
both from the family point of view and from that of social living. 

We can therefore declare that in the present state of Western mores, 
in the moral atmosphere which surrounds the immense majority of our 
contemporaries, marriage-and consequently the family-is being vis¬ 
ibly sapped and systematically sabotaged by the very motive which 

calls it into existence. 

Such, to the author, is the principal reason (but not necessan y 
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only one) for the growing number of divorces. We are in the act of try¬ 
ing out-and failing miserably at it-one of the most pathological ex¬ 
periments that a civilized society has ever imagined, namely, the basing 
of marriage, which is lasting, upon romance, which is a passing fancy. 
Of all the possible motives for the marriage act enumerated above, we 
are, practically speaking, embracing only the most unstable and 
ephemeral. No one will deny for a minute that in a healthy social order 
love and romance must play a certain role. But in this case it should 
play the minor and final role of a catalyst, which can disappear with no 
damage ensuing once the combination has worked by virtue of its pres¬ 
ence. Instead, we see a whole literature of so-called family magazines 
attempting to suggest methods for saving romance in marriage for their 
women readers. This is an indirect admission that romance and dura¬ 
tion are not compatible in a marriage. Instead of wearing ourselves out 
in vain attempts to resolve this contradiction of nature, should we not 
do better to face the facts and accept from the start the two following 
theses: 

1. Romance is by its very nature incompatible with marriage even if 
the one has led to the other, for it is the very essence of romance to 
thrive on obstacles, delays, separations, and dreams, whereas it is the 
basic function of marriage daily to reduce and obliterate these obsta¬ 
cles, for marriage succeeds only in constant physical proximity to the 
monotonous present. 

2. The logical and normal outcome of marriage founded only on 
romance is divorce, for marriage kills romance; if romance reappears, it 
will kill the marriage by its incompatibility with the very reasons for 
which the marriage was contracted. 

EROS AND AGAPE 

It is clear that in speaking of romance we have been thinking not 
of love in general but of a certain aspect of love which our era culti¬ 
vates and which too often is accepted for love itself. Romance, love 
fever, that emotion which most of our “best sellers” and films exalt, 
represents a very special sort of relationship between man and woman. 
In order to show how little this type of relation is compatible with mar¬ 
riage, we should indicate its origin. 

Romance comes from the French word roman which means at once 
a novel and a story in the Provencal style of the south of France. It is 
therefore to the sentimental revolution precipitated by the twelfth- 
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century troubadours that we must return to find the romanesque theme 
in its pure form. An expression which reappears again and again in 
the poetry of the troubadours will suffice to distinguish it— l’ amor de 
lonh, that is, remote love, love separated by great distances, a love which 
some obstacle precludes from culmination and fulfillment while the 
imagination enlarges upon it. Jeoffroy Rudel, prince of Blaye, illustrates 
this love in his poems addressed to the Countess of Tripoli, the remote 
princess. The romance of Tristan and Isolde, at a later date, estab¬ 
lishes the model for centuries of Western love stories: a man and a 
woman with an obstacle between them, at once forbidding and nour¬ 
ishing the unhappy reciprocal passion. In the beginning the obstacle is 
the husband, King Mark, and there is bom the famous triangle. Later, 
the obstacle becomes either feudal and Christian law or is simply sym¬ 
bolized by separation in place; finally it withdraws more intimately into 
the psychology of love when Tristan places a sword between himself 
and Isolde as a symbol of chastity at a time when they have fled into the 
forest and are quite free to abandon themselves to their desires. 

What is the link between man and woman in this type of passion? It 
is essentially an imaginary one. For there is no real communication 
from being to being, but rather a double make-believe, a projected com¬ 
plicity in the creation of eternal obstacles and resistances keenly calcu¬ 
lated to arouse passion while refusing to permit the culmination which 
would assuage it. It would seem that the violence of emotion is in direct 
proportion to the solidity of the obstacles and not at all to the real feel¬ 
ings of the lovers, which are usually indicated in the vaguest conven¬ 
tional manner. Tristan is simply “the strongest,” Isolde the “whitest and 
fairest.” Consequently we are justified in saying that Tristan does not 
love the real Isolde, nor Isolde the true Tristan, but rather that both of 
them are really in love only with the love they themselves feel—the 
actual pain of that burning feeling in the heart—and that all else is but 
a pretext to nourish the flame. We must enlarge, however, upon the 
character of the intoxication which that passion entails. The desire to 
love—or, better, to be in love and feel oneself loved—can, if predicated 
on proper obstacles go so far as to make its victims prefer the sweet 
malady” to health, social career, ambition, all forms of earthly happi¬ 
ness, and finally even to life itself. "Hochste Lust ” (Joy supreme), 
cries Isolde as she falls dying upon the body of Tristan; the supreme 

obstacle has borne their passion to its climax. 

This remote love is diametrically opposed, point by point, to the 
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love-thy-neighbor principle of the Gospels. The remote love suffers in 
languishing, whereas the other, according to St. Augustine, runs, flies, 
and rejoices. One thrives upon absence, dream, and nostalgia; the other 
on presence, familiarity, and actual exchange of experience and emo¬ 
tion. One glories in struggle, pursuit, and obstacle; the other in a daily 
building for peace. One is desire; the other, gift and possession. One is 
passion in the literal sense; the other, action. 

Love passion (love suffered) springs from Eros; love action from 
Agape. 2 

We know that the poetry of the troubadours, which disseminated the 
contagion of the remote love throughout the Western world and from 
which our love poetry and stories were to emanate for centuries, openly 
combats marriage. In terms of present-day morality Tristan can be en¬ 
visaged as glorifying adultery. And we observe that all the elements of 
passionate love (Eros) tend either to ruin marriage or to disintegrate 
if the marriage resists dissolution and remains. 

To discover the great secret of the modem crisis in marriage, it 
should be enough for us to point out that romance for modem society 
is only the popularized by-product of a passion exemplified by Tristan. 
And, like passion, romance is an intoxicant which inspires its unreluc- 
tant victims to say, “It is stronger than lam.. But this passion has 
lost its mortal vigor, for the social and moral obstacles have lost their 
solidity and terminate in being pushed aside or overcome, so that ro¬ 
mance instead of culminating in tragedy is lost in a happy ending. 
Like passion, romance is more a way of feeling love than of acting 
it, more being in love than loving. Just like passion, then, romance is a 
narcissistic love, addressed to the image of the other and not to his real 

being, a projection of unconscious and intimate nostalgia, not a real 
dialogue. 

The great difference between passion and romance is that the latter 
passes away, by definition, depending upon the quality of the obstacles 
left to be overcome. Tristan’s passion established a sort of fidelity to 
death-fidelity to a dream, it is true-fidelity to his own desires more 
than to the person who aroused them, but at least it preserved these 

2 Comp a re diis distinction, which I have considered only cursorily, with Agape et 
Eros (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932), by Anders Nygren, and my own 
work, L Amour et l Occident (English translation, Passion and Society; Americsmtrans- 
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two traits of real fidelity, enduring for life and the acceptance of fate, 
come what may. Romance, on the contrary, although very rarely con¬ 
summated in normal happiness, presents every possibility of expiring. 
"This dream girl,” says Joe, "who looks like my favorite star and from 
whom all these obstacles separated me, thus making the pursuit so 
exciting, is suddenly a very real person at my side, spending hours of 
the day and night changing the baby’s diapers. I married as a result of 
a romance, but no romance could survive in this kitchen smell which 
fills our three tiny rooms.” And as for Sally, she thinks that she 
deserves a better life than this and that perhaps with Bob she could 
give her all. So there they are after two years, ripe for new romances 
(and it will surely surprise them, for they have brought it on by secret, 
inner wishes) which, if they have preserved the principles on which 
they were married, will lead them logically to divorce followed by 
futureless remarriages. Such has become the most common experience 
of our society, and to such a degree that we are convinced that “life 
is like that,” has been, and always will be—a doubly false belief if we 
consult the history of society. For, first of all, if life is like that it is only 
because, from the twelfth century on, Western culture has adopted 
to an ever increasing degree a concept of love more glamorous than the 
preceding one. Not recognized as new perhaps but more tenaciously 
adhered to, this changing conception is the sworn enemy of our marital 
institutions and the beneficiary of constant propaganda in all literature 
and now in the cinema. And, second, it is problematic that, if “life is 
like that,” it will always be so, for no society could long endure when 
the number of divorces—which is to say broken families—tends to equal 
the number of marriages. 

FORESEEABLE REACTIONS 

At the threshold of the anarchy which threatens us, it would be only 
too easy to enumerate the remedies and therapeutic procedures capable 
of re-establishing some degree of order—for example, the restoration 
of the meaning of the marriage oath, now devaluated while other 
whims and caprices are being extolled as vital; the surrender to reason 
of its essential primacy over emotion; the reform of divorce legis a 
tion; a decree containing measures which would restrain hasty m ^ r 
riages; the restoration among the youth of the recognition of their socia 
responsibility-in short, the return to the ancient virtues. Unfortunately, 
such entreaties would be in vain. One can never retrogress to anything, 
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especially in the field of mores; if ever modem society appeared to be 
returning to certain virtues upheld by its forefathers, it would be doing 
so not because of the entreaty of certain sagacious advisers but because 
of the irresistible force of defense-reflexes in the social body. Two of 
these reflexes can be observed as present in the twentieth century: 

i. The totalitarian or state reaction. The modem state cannot toler¬ 
ate the individual anarchy which mins the basis for its systems of 
taxation, its armed-force recruitments, and, more generally, its disci¬ 
plines of communal education. Nazis, Fascists, and Stalinists are in 
agreement on this point—the family, a social cell, must not be exposed 
to attack by the most anti-social of emotions, nor must passion or even 
romance be subjected to such antagonistic forces. We remember the 
drastic measures taken by Himmler in order to regulate, in the name 
of the state, first the marriages of members of the S.S. and, later, 
human reproduction in general. The racial “science” made it a point 
to eliminate successively all sorts of arbitrary choice and to substitute 
for the individual, sentimental decision a sort of marriage form estab¬ 
lished by the party functionaries on the basis of physical qualifica¬ 
tions, pedigree, and political certification. 

Russia has never gone so far. After having swept away under Lenin 
all laws relating to marriage, divorce, and children, she limited her¬ 
self to setting up a new code which, to the point of mistaking one for 
the other, resembles that of the bourgeois countries—except, of course, 
that she applies it more strictly. She adheres to it by indefatigable 
propaganda against romance, sentimental love songs, and the concept 
of individual happiness—all considered decadent. Prizes for large fam¬ 
ilies on the one hand and obstacles to divorce on the other, together 
with an over-all general poverty, seem to have stabilized the marital 
problem of the U.S.S.R. for the present. But, as is characteristic of 
every totalitarian regime, the chief concern is the permanent mobiliza¬ 
tion of the nation, and it is difficult to prognosticate what the future 
contains. Nevertheless, the first totalitarian experiments have rendered 
exceedingly realistic the possibility of conceiving rules for marriage 
entirely dependent upon some official science of eugenics, thus per¬ 
mitting the state to limit to the extreme the margin of individual choice. 
Perhaps we shall witness a reproduction of those social conditions most 
likely to encourage secret and deathly passions worthy of Tristan, but 
so rare will they be, so excoriated and branded as shameful, as to be 
without danger from the collective point of view. 
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2. The decadence of romance. In bourgeois and democratic coun¬ 
tries can be discerned a different evolution, more normal in the sense 
that it operates freely, but at the same time more deeply revolu¬ 
tionary in its effects. 

The extreme popularization—nay, vulgarization—of romantic values 
is about to prove itself much more dangerous for romance than all 
the diatribes of the moralists. The general weakening of sexual taboos 
and the emancipation of women act to produce the same end. For 
real romance, like real passion, must be impeded and combated before 
it bursts into flame—must, in a certain measure, be officially repri¬ 
manded. For lack of serious obstacles, this new movement which sweeps 
it along arrives too quickly at reality, where romance is engulfed and 
disintegrates. “It is not Love which turns toward reality,” wrote a 
troubadour as early as the twelfth century. Yet the general evolution 
of customs in countries where love develops freely turns one precisely 
toward reality. 

The general movement of granting to women political, legal, and 
especially economic equality is perhaps the chief factor in this evolu¬ 
tion. The very fact that a woman has a profession, which is to say a life 
tangibly her own, obliges a man to think of her as a real and autonomous 
person with whom he must deal in a practical fashion and whose self- 
reliance he must respect. Such a being lends herself most unsatisfac¬ 
torily to the nostalgic picture of the lover’s intimate dream. For she is no 
longer an object to be contemplated, but an agent working for her own 
good. Actual physical dialogue will thus be substituted for the double 
narcissistic revery. And in this spoken agreement will reappear con¬ 
siderations of social position, material wealth, education, aptitude, 
character, aims in life, and so forth, which romance was inclined to 
underestimate and to neglect out of an excess of enthusiasm. 

A second factor in the decadence of romance is its commercializa¬ 
tion. We have seen that it is the characteristic of passion to glory in the 
revolt against the pragmatic and tyrannical dogma of society and mo¬ 
rality and, more especially, against dogmatic hypotheses of the inner 
life. But passion loses its intimate urge when it is advertised on every 
magazine page and at every step along the street. We have arrive 
at the day when romance, far from being an exception deliciously 
interesting in its torment, is diminished to the category of the expecte 
and conformistic. The young man who is not in love tries to hide his 
disturbing peculiarity from his comrades; he wonders what could he 
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the matter with him that he is not like everyone else, that is to say, 
like the movies and the short stories which serve as the models for his 
generation. But even those very models begin to change. The serious 
and creative literature of the past few decades possesses little signifi¬ 
cance or none at all so far as the great love story is concerned and more 
and more delegates that aspect to the so-called best sellers. The Holly¬ 
wood pattern of requiring love interest at any cost in any film—even 
in an atomic-bomb documentation—undergoes multiple attacks. A bit¬ 
ter, cynical, or simply realistic conclusion is already replacing in many 
scripts the necessary happy ending of former days. It is possible that 
this tendency will assert itself even more forcefully in the years to 
come—a tendency which must inevitably influence our mores. For 
romance, itself an excellent literary theme (the peaceful couple is 
without a story and therefore difficult to describe), contaminated litera¬ 
ture with its trick pattern long before the film industry arrogated it 
unto itself. La Rochefoucauld wondered, “Combien d’hommes seraient 
amourex s'ils riavaient jamais entendu paries d'amour ?” We, too, can 
wonder how many men would have the idea of falling in love if they 
had not heard it spoken about. 

Let us insist on this proposition that passion and romance, these two 
artificial creations of the West, are linked to sex in a solely dialectical 
and paradoxical manner. Desire is not always synonymous with being 
in love, and an over-rapid possession of the object of desire often 
annihilates all possibility of romance. "D’ amor mou castitaz” (From 
love is chastity bom), sang the troubadour. The reverse is no less true. 
This is the explanation for the historical fact that the romantic periods 
of occidental literature have coincided with puritanical periods—the 
Victorian novel is our best example. Nevertheless, it would seem that 
we are entering upon a period of easy and relaxed sexual relationships, 
comparable to that of the early eighteenth century. The liquidation of 
Victorian and puritanical taboos under the combined influences of 
popularized psycho-analysis, life in the Big City, the anti-bourgeois 
revolt, and the liberation of woman is about to desiccate one of the chief 
sources of romanticism. 

Everything is therefore conducive to the diminution of the romantic 
taste in the very middle of this century and at the moment when 
romance has diffused itself into the masses and challenged the stability 
of marriage and thus the basis of family life. 
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Let us summarize the problem. All is paradoxical when , we speak 
of passion; passion thrives on obstacles and continually seeks for them 
the better to suffer, for it prefers passionate torment to happiness. 
Passion inspires a man to die for the image of the beloved, whom he is 
not even certain he would love if he had to share her actual life. 
Passion penetrates our history as a flight toward infinite beauty and 
love, but at the expense of real love itself. It at once exalts and de¬ 
presses its victims; it has created for civilization a literature at the cost 
of a morality; and, today, in its benignant and saccharine popularized 
form, it brings about millions of marriages which, by its very nature, 
it will soon destroy. Are we then to deplore its decline or rejoice in it? 
It would be useless to answer this question categorically. 

If, by virtue of defense-reflexes in our society—menaced as it is by 
anarchy—romance is to ebb in order to make way for realism alone in 
man-woman relationships, our posterity will in all probability experi¬ 
ence the depths of ennui. They will sense a certain vacuum in their 
lives, a certain emptiness in their hearts. As for us modems, let us 
frankly concede that, for people of such paucity of faith and attenu¬ 
ated religion as we possess, the sentimental life still appears inviting 
as an ideal, as an escape from the necessity of choice, or as the least 
undesirable approximation of a substitute for the joys and anxieties of 
the spirit. Among those embracing totalitarian principles, political 
passion has officially taken the place of erotic passion. To obliterate 
romance or what is left of it would be as much a loss as a gain. For 
only a profound and intense life of the spirit would be capable of com¬ 
pensating for the hollow emptiness left by that delicious torment and 
of rendering Agape more exalting than Eros. But we must not depend 
upon a collective miracle . . . 

As a matter of fact, we can act upon this evolution described above 
only by a prise de conscience, a weighing of conscience—by exposing 
the true nature of passion and defining the set of human relations 
that it pre-supposes and favors, which is actually in part the psycho¬ 
analytic method. And after that we can suggest some pedagogical aims. 

To attack romance from the moral standpoint would be an error, 
since romance attracts precisely because in it lies some ostensible 
culpability and it disappears when it is universally acclaimed. We 
should succeed in limiting its dangers much more adequately y simp y 
pointing out to young people that, valuable though it is, 
is nevertheless by its very nature incapable of establishing a ura 
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marriage, and that it is not an act of courage but one of absurdity to 
marry someone forever because of a fever that endures for two months. 
We should do well, if we esteem virtue and the abrogation of vice, to 
be much less censorious in relation to the novels and films which are 
indecent and reprehensible from the viewpoint of puritanism than in 
relation to those which depict romance as the ecstatic, supreme intoxi¬ 
cation—an open prevarication to which we are astonished to observe 
even the most cynical of youth give credence. And we should do well 
also to demand of our writers that they abandon their triangle for a 
time and depict a modem type of marriage founded not only on love 
and the dubious reality of two dreams but also on the sworn allegiance 
of two equal personalities. 

We can act in the moral field only by changing or reversing certain 
standards of judgment and by reintroducing into the present moral 
code styles of “what is done” and “what is not done.” Freud did much 
in authorizing us to speak of the subconscious and of sex. The trouba¬ 
dours offered much in putting joy d’Amor in style. The cinema and 
mediocre literature are still at work perpetuating the fashion of romance 
even though it has actually been condemned by a new social realism. 
So, too, those who write and speak in our day can do equally well by 
formulating the values which are found to correspond to that new 
social realism while abrogating the illusion of romanticism. They can 
help by showing that such values as sworn fidelity, practical alliance, 
the very adventure of a project undertaken in common and at all risks, 
a mutual purpose—completely apart from what Proust calls the inter¬ 
mittent heart, and apart from the play of emotions which come and 
go like the clouds-are the true pattern of the century; they can portray 
their excellence and perhaps even their heroic qualities. 



Chapter XVII 
ERICH FROMM 


THE OEDIPUS COMPLEX AND THE 

OEDIPUS MYTH 


If the Oedipus Rex is capable of moving a modem reader or playgoer no less 
powerfully than it moved the contemporary Greeks, the only possible explanation 
is that the effect of the Greek tragedy does not depend upon the conflict between 
fate and human will, but upon the peculiar nature of the material by which this 
conflict is revealed. There must be a voice within us which is prepared to ac¬ 
knowledge the compelling power of fate in the Oedipus, while we are able to 
condemn the situations occurring in Die Ahnfrau or other tragedies of fate as 
arbitrary inventions. And there actually is a motive in the story of King Oedipus 
which explains the verdict of this inner voice. His fate moves us only because 
it might have been our own, because the oracle laid upon us before our birth 
the very curse which rested upon him. It may be that we are all destined to direct 
our first sexual impulses toward our mothers, and our first impulses of hatred 
and violence toward our fathers; our dreams convince us that we are. King 
Oedipus, who slew his father Laius and wedded his mother Jocasta, is nothing 
more or less than a wish-fulfillment—the fulfillment of the wish of our childhood. 
But we, more fortunate than he, in so far as we have not become psychoneurotics, 
have since our childhood succeeded in withdrawing our sexual impulses from 
our mothers, and in forgetting our jealousy of our fathers. We recoil from the 
person for whom this primitive wish of our childhood has been fulfilled with al 
the force of the repression which these wishes have undergone in our min s 
since childhood. As the poet brings the guilt of Oedipus to light by his investi¬ 
gation, he forces us to become aware of our own inner selves, in which the same 
impulses are still extant, even though they are suppressed. The antithesis with 
which the chorus departs:— 

. . Behold, this is Oedipus 

Who unravelled the great riddle, and was first in power, 

Whose fortune all the townsmen praised and envied; 

See in what dread adversity he sank!” 


-this admonition touches us and our own pride, us who since thejears= of 

childhood have grown so wise and so powerful in ff our fZrStolhe desires 
Oedipus, we live in ignorance of the desires that offend mo ty, 
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that nature has forced upon us and after their unveiling we may well prefer to 
avert our gaze from the scenes of our childhood. 1 

The concept of the Oedipus complex, which Freud so beautifully 
presents in the passage just quoted, became one of the cornerstones 
of his psychological system. He believed that this concept was the key 
to an understanding of history and of the evolution of religion and 
morality. His conviction was that this very complex constituted the 
fundamental mechanism in the development of the child, and he main¬ 
tained that the Oedipus complex was the cause for psychopathological 
development and the “kernel of neurosis.” 

Here we shall limit ourselves to a brief description of the Oedipus 
complex with regard to the little boy. 

Freud assumed that the little boy at the age of four or five is sexually 
attracted to his mother; hence he is jealous of his father, who appears 
to him as a superior, threatening rival; hence he becomes intensely 
afraid of his father and specifically afraid of being castrated. Since 
this fear becomes too intense for comfort and security, the boy changes 
his aim. He gives up the mother as an object of his sexual strivings 
and identifies himself with the father. In doing so he overcomes his 
fear, and at the same time his own masculine development is strength¬ 
ened by the fact that he now wants to be like his father. Freud assumed 
that a particular identification takes place—namely, with the fathers 
conscience, his commands, and his prohibitions—and that thus the 
bases for the development of conscience in the boy are laid. 

In normal development, the Oedipus complex results in the strength¬ 
ening of masculine development and in the growth of conscience. The 
boy’s attachment to the mother is transferred later on to girls of his 
own age, although his choice of a love object may remain determined 
to some extent by the image of the mother. In the neurotic develop¬ 
ment the tie with the mother is not severed. She herself, or women 
who resemble her, remains the exclusive love object. In the latter case, 
the relationship to the mother surrogate retains the qualities which 
were characteristic of the little boy’s attachment to his mother—those 
of dependency, lack of responsibility, and the need to be taken care 
of. Simultaneously, rivalry with the father or father surrogates and 
the hate and fear of them remain active too. 


1 Sigmund Freud, “The Interpretation of Dreams," 
mund Freud, translated by Dr. A. A. Brill (New York: 
House, Inc., 1938), p. 308. 
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Freud assumed that the Oedipus complex determines also the devel¬ 
opment of the little girl, who is attached to the father and competes 
with the mother. Some theoretical difficulties, however, arise in the 
concept of the girl’s Oedipus complex, a discussion of which would 
lead us too far into the intricacies of Freud’s system and is at the same 
time not necessary here. For the same reason we shall omit a discus¬ 
sion of the passive attachment of the boy to the father, rooted in the 
boy’s feminine component. 

Freud’s concept was a result of clinical observations and theoretical 
speculation, and it must have been very gratifying to him to discover 
that one of the classic Greek myths, that of Oedipus, seemed not only 
to be a symbolic expression but also a confirmation of his theory and 
that the fact of the incestuous tie to the mother and the resulting 
rivalry with the father was revealed by the myth to be one of the most 
profound, though unconscious, strivings in man. 

Freud referred to the Oedipus myth in the version of Sophocles’ 
tragedy King Oedipus. This tragedy tells us that an oracle has told 
Laius, the King of Thebes, and his wife, Jocasta, that if they would 
have a son this son would kill his father and marry his own mother. 


When a son, Oedipus, is bom to them, Jocasta decides to escape the 
fate predicted by the oracle by killing the infant. She gives Oedipus to 
a shepherd who is to abandon the child in the woods with his feet 
bound so that he would die. But the shepherd, taking pity on the child, 
gives the infant to a man in the service of the King of Corinth, who in 
turn brings him to his master. The king adopts the boy as his own son, 
and the young prince grows up in Corinth not knowing that he is not 
the true son of the King of Corinth. Fie is told by the oracle in Delphi 
that it is his fate to kill his father and to marry his mother. Fie decides 
to avoid this fate by never going back to his alleged parents. On his 
way back from Delphi he engages in a violent argument with an old 
man riding in a carriage, loses his temper, and slays the man and his 
servant without knowing that he has slain his father, the King o 


Thebes. 

His wanderings lead him to Thebes. There the Sphinx is devour¬ 
ing the young men and women of the city, and she will cease doing 
so only if someone will find the right answer to a nddle she asks. 1 he 
riddle is this: “What is it which first goes on four, then on two, and 
eventually on three?’’ The city of Thebes has promised that anyone 
who can solve the riddle and thus free the city from the Sphinx will 
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be made king and will be given the king’s widow for a wife. Oedipus 
undertakes the venture. He finds the answer to the riddle-which 
is man, who as a child walks on all four, as an adult on two, and in 
his old age on three (with a cane). The Sphinx throws herself into 
the ocean, the city is saved from calamity, and Oedipus becomes king 
and marries Jocasta, his mother. 

After Oedipus has reigned happily for some time, the city is ravaged 
by a plague which kills many of its citizens. The seer, Theiresias, 
reveals that the plague is the punishment for the twofold crime which 
Oedipus has committed, that of patricide and incest. Oedipus, after 
having tried desperately not to see this truth, blinds himself when he 
is compelled to see it, and Jocasta commits suicide. The tragedy ends 
at the point where Oedipus has suffered punishment for a crime 
which he committed unknowingly and in spite of his conscious effort 
to avoid committing it. 

Was Freud justified in concluding that this myth confirms his view 
that unconscious incestuous drives and the resulting hate against the 
father-rival are to be found in any male child? Indeed, it does seem as if 
the myth confirmed Freud’s theory that the Oedipus complex justi¬ 
fiably bears its name. 

If we examine the myth more closely, however, questions arise which 
cast some doubts on the correctness of this view. The most pertinent 
question is this: If Freud’s interpretation is right, we should expect the 
myth to tell us that Oedipus met Jocasta without knowing that she was 
his mother, fell in love with her, and then killed his father, again 
unknowingly. But there is no indication whatsoever in the myth that 
Oedipus is attracted by or falls in love with Jocasta. The only reason 
we are given for Oedipus’ marriage to Jocasta is that she, as it were, 
goes with the throne. Should we believe that a myth the central theme 
of which constitutes an incestuous relationship between mother and 
son would entirely omit the element of attraction between the two? 
This question is all the more weighty in view of the fact that, in the 
older versions of the oracle, the prediction of the marriage to the 
mother is mentioned only once in Nikolaus of Damascus’ description, 
which according to Carl Robert goes back to a relatively new source. 2 

Furthermore, Oedipus is described as the courageous and wise hero 
who becomes the benefactor of Thebes. How can we understand that 
the same Oedipus is described as having committed the crime most 

2 Cf. Carl Robert, Oedipus (Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1915). 
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horrible in the eyes of his contemporaries? This question has some¬ 
times been answered by pointing to the fact that it is the very essence 
of the Greek concept of tragedy that it is the powerful and strong who 
are suddenly struck by disaster. Whether such an answer is sufficient 
or whether another view can give us a more satisfactory answer re¬ 
mains to be seen. 

The foregoing questions arise from a consideration of King Oedipus. 
If we examine only this tragedy, without taking into account the two 
other parts of the trilogy, Oedipus at Colonus and Antigone, no defi¬ 
nite answer can be given. But we are at least in the position of formu¬ 
lating a hypothesis, namely that the myth can he understood as a sym¬ 
bol not of the incestuous love between mother and son but of the 
rebellion of the son against the authority of the father in the patri¬ 
archal family; that the marriage of Oedipus and Jocasta is only a sec¬ 
ondary element, only one of the symbols of the sons victory who takes 
his father's place and with it all his privileges. 

The validity of this hypothesis can be tested by examining the whole 
Oedipus myth, particularly in the form presented by Sophocles in the 
two other parts of his trilogy, Oedipus at Colonus and Antigone . 8 

In Oedipus at Colonus we find Oedipus near Athens at the grove 
of the Eumenides shortly before he dies. After having blinded him¬ 
self, Oedipus had remained in Thebes, which was ruled by Creon, his 
uncle, who after some time exiled him. Oedipus’ two daughters, Anti¬ 
gone and Ismene, accompanied him into exile; but his two sons, 
Eteocles and Polyneices, refused to help their blind father. After his 
departure, the two brothers strove for possession of the throne. Eteocles 
won; but Polyneices, refusing to yield, sought to conquer the city with 
* outside help and to wrest the power from his brother. In Oedipus at 
Colonus we see him approach his father, begging his forgiveness and 
asking his assistance. But Oedipus is relentless in his hate against his 
sons. In spite of the passionate pleading of Polyneices, supported by 
Antigone’s plea, he refuses forgiveness. His last words to his son are: 


And thou-begone, abhorred of me, and unfatheredl-begone, thou vilest of the 
vile, and with thee take these my curses which I call down on thee never to 
vanquish the land of thy race, no, nor ever return to hill-girt Argos, but by a 

s While it is true that the trilogy was not written in this orderand while some 
scholars may be right in their assumption that Sophocles did not plan ‘the three trag 
dies as a trilogy, the three must nevertheless be interpreted as a whole t makes mue 
sense to assume that Sophocles described the fate of Oedipus and his children in three 
tragedies without having in mind an inner coherence of the whole. 
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kindred hand to die, and slay him by whom thou hast been driven out. Such 
is my prayer; and I call the paternal darkness of dread Tartarus to take thee unto 
another home,-I call the spirits of this place,-I call the Destroying God, who 
hath set that dreadful hatred in you twain. Go, with these words in thine ears— 
go, and publish it to the Cadmeans all, yea, and to thine own staunch allies, 
that Oedipus hath divided such honours to his sons. 4 

In Antigone we find another father-son conflict as one of the central 
themes of the tragedy. Here Creon, the representative of the authori¬ 
tarian principle in state and family, is opposed by his son, Haemon, 
who reproaches him for his ruthless despotism and his cruelty against 
Antigone. Haemon tries to kill his father and, failing to do so, kills 
himself. 

We find that the theme which runs through the three tragedies 
is the conflict between father and son. In King Oedipus, Oedipus kills 
his father Laius who had intended to take the infant’s life. In Oedipus 
at Colonus Oedipus gives vent to his intense hate against his sons, and 
in Antigone we find the same hate again between Creon and Haemon. 
The problem of incest exists neither in the relationship between Oedi¬ 
pus’ sons to their mother nor in the relationship between Haemon and 
his mother, Eurydice. If we interpret King Oedipus in the light of the 
whole trilogy, the assumption seems plausible that the real issue in 
King Oedipus, too, is the conflict between father and son and not the 
problem of incest. 


Freud had interpreted the antagonism between Oedipus and his 
father as the unconscious rivalry caused by Oedipus’ incestuous striv¬ 
ings. If we do not accept this explanation, the question arises as how 
otherwise to explain the conflict between father and son which we 
"find in all the three tragedies. One clue is given in Antigone. The re¬ 
bellion of Haemon against Creon is rooted in the particular structure 
of Creon’s relationship to Haemon. Creon represents the strictly au¬ 
thoritarian principle both in the family and in the state, and it is 
against this type of authority that Haemon rebels. An analysis of the 
whole Oedipus trilogy will show that the struggle against paternal au¬ 
thority is its main theme and that the roots of this struggle go far back 
into the ancient fight between the patriarchal and matriarchal systems 
of society. Oedipus as well as Haemon and Antigone are representa¬ 
tives of the matriarchal principle; they attack a social and religious 


* j Dedipiis at Col° nu s,” in The Complete Greek Drama, ed. by Whitney T. Oates 
and Eugene O’Neill, Jr., Vol. I (New York: Random House, 1938$, pp. .383 ff 
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order based on the powers and privileges of the father, represented by 
Laius and Creon. 

Since this interpretation is based on Bachofen’s analysis of Greek 
mythology, it is necessary to acquaint the reader briefly with the prin¬ 
ciples of Bachofen’s theory. 

In his “Mutterrecht” (mother right), published in 1861 , Bachofen 
su gg este d that in the beginning of human history sexual relations were 
promiscuous; that therefore only the mother’s parenthood was unques¬ 
tionable, to her alone consanguinity could be traced, and she was 
the authority and law giver—the ruler both in the family group and 
in society. On the basis of his analysis of religious documents of Greek 
and Roman antiquity, Bachofen came to the conclusion that the su¬ 
premacy of women had found its expression not only in the sphere of 
social and family organization but also in religion. He found evidence 
that the religion of die Olympian gods was preceded by a religion 
in which goddesses, mother-like figures, were the supreme deities. 

Bachofen assumed that in a long-drawn-out historical process men 
defeated women, subdued them, and succeeded in making themselves 
the rulers in a social hierarchy. The patriarchal system which was 
thus established is characterized by monogamy (at least so far as women 
were concerned), by the authority of the father in the family, and 
by the dominant role of men in a hierarchically organized society. The 
religion of this patriarchal culture corresponded to its social organiza¬ 
tion. Instead of the mother goddesses, male gods became supreme 
rulers over man, as the father was in the family. 

One of the most striking and brilliant illustrations of Bachofen’s 
interpretation of Greek myths is his analysis of Aeschylus Oresteia, 
which according to Bachofen is a symbolic representation of a last fight 
between the maternal goddesses and the victorious paternal gods. Cly- 
temnestra had killed her husband, Agamemnon, in order not to give 
up her lover, Aegisthus. Orestes, her son by Agamemnon, avenges 
his father’s death by killing his mother and her lover. The Erinyes, 
representatives of the old mother-goddesses and the matriarchal prin¬ 
ciple, persecute Orestes and demand his punishment, while Apollo 
and Athene (the latter not bom from women but sprung from the 
head of Zeus), the representatives of the new patriarchal religion, are 
on Orestes’ side. The argument is centered around the principles o 
patriarchal and matriarchal religion, respectively. For the matnarcha 
world there is only one sacred tie, that of mother and child, and con- 
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sequently matricide is the ultimate and unforgivable crime. From the 
patriarchal point of view, the son’s love and respect for the father is his 
paramount duty and therefore patricide is the paramount crime. Cly- 
temnestra’s killing of her husband, from the patriarchal standpoint a 
major crime because of the supreme position of the husband, is con¬ 
sidered differently from the matriarchal standpoint, since “she was not 
related by blood to the man whom she killed.” The murder of a hus¬ 
band does not concern the Erinyes, since to them only ties of blood 
and the sanctity of the mother count. To the Olympian gods, on the 
other hand, the murder of the mother is no crime if it is carried out 
as revenge for the father’s death. In Aeschylus’ Oresteia, Orestes is 
acquitted, but this victory of the patriarchal principle is somewhat 
mitigated by a compromise with the defeated goddesses. They agree 
to accept the new order and to be satisfied with a minor role as pro¬ 
tectors of the earth and as goddesses of agricultural fertility. 

Bachofen showed that the difference between the matriarchal and 
patriarchal order went far beyond the social supremacy of men and 
women respectively, but was one of social and moral principles. Matri¬ 
archal culture is characterized by an emphasis on ties of blood, ties to 
the soil, and a passive acceptance of all natural phenomena. Patriarchal 
society, in contrast, is characterized by respect for man-made law, by 
a predominance of rational thought, and by an effort to change natural 
phenomena by man. In so far as these principles are concerned, the 
patriarchal culture constitutes a definite progress over the matriarchal 
world. In other respects, however, the matriarchal principles were su¬ 
perior to the victorious patriarchal ones. In the matriarchal concept all 
men are equal, since they are all the children of mothers and each 
one a child of Mother Earth. A mother loves her children all alike 
and without conditions, since her love is based on the fact that they 
are her children and not on any particular merit or achievement; the 
aim of life is the happiness of men, and there is nothing more impor¬ 
tant or dignified than human existence and life. The patriarchal sys¬ 
tem, on the other hand, considers obedience to authority to be the 
main virtue. Instead of the principle of equality we find the concept of 
the favorite son and a hierarchical order in society. 

The relationship [Bachofen says] through which mankind has first grown into 
civilization which is the beginning of the development of every virtue and of the 
formation of the nobler aspects of human existence is the matriarchal principle, 
which becomes effective as the principle of love, unity, and peace. The woman 
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sooner than the man learns in caring for the infant to extend her love beyond 
her own self to other human beings and to direct all her gifts and imagination 
to the aim of preserving and beautifying the existence of another being. All 
development of civilization, devotion, care, and the mourning for the dead are 
rooted in her . 5 

The motherly love is not only more tender but also more general and uni¬ 
versal. . . . Its principle is that of universality, whereas the patriarchal principle 

is that of restrictions. . . . The idea of the universal brotherhood of man is 
rooted in the principle of motherhood, and this very idea vanishes with the de¬ 
velopment of patriarchal society. The patriarchal family is a closed and restricted 
organism. The matriarchal family, on the other hand, has that universal character 
with which all evolution begins and which is characteristic of maternal life in 
contrast to the spiritual, the image of Mother Earth, Demeter. Each woman’s 
womb will give brothers and sisters to every human being until, with the de¬ 
velopment of the patriarchal principle, this unity is dissolved and superseded 
by the principle of hierarchy. In matriarchal societies, this principle has found 
frequent and even legally formulated expressions. It is the basis of the principle 
of universal freedom and equality which we find as one of the basic traits in 
matriarchal cultures. . . . Absence of inner disharmony, a longing for peace 
. . . a tender humaneness which one can still see in the facial expression of 
Egyptian statues penetrates the matriarchal world. . . . 6 


Bachofen’s discovery found confirmation by an American scholar, 
L. H. Morgan, who entirely independently came to the conclusion 7 
that the kinship system of the American Indians—similar to that found 
in Asia, Africa, and Australia—was based on the matriarchal principle 
and that the most significant institution in such cultures, the gens, 
was organized in conformity with the matriarchal principle. Morgan’s 
conclusion about principles of value in a matriarchal society were quite 
similar to Bachofen’s. He proposed that the higher form of civilization 
“will be a repetition—but on a higher level—of the principles of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity which characterized the ancient gens.” Both 
Bachofen’s and Morgan’s theories of matriarchy were, if not entirely 
ignored, disputed by most anthropologists. This was also the case in the 
work of Robert BrifFault, who in The Mothers 8 continued Bachofen s 
research and confirmed it by a brilliant analysis of new anthropological 
data. The violence of the antagonism against the theory of matriarchy 
arouses the suspicion that the criticism was not entirely free from an 
emotionally founded prejudice against an assumption so foreign to the 


e J. J. Bachofen, "Der Mythus von Orient und Okzident, edited by Manfred Schroe- 
der (Munich: Ch. Becksche Buchhandlung, 1926), pp. 14 *• 

7 Tentatively 5 ^ his Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity (1871), and more defi¬ 
nitely in Ancient Society (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Company, 1877T 
e (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1927O 
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thinking and feeling of our patriarchal culture. There is little doubt 
that many single objections to the matriarchal theory are justified. 
Nevertheless, Bachofen’s main thesis that we find an older layer of 
matriarchal religion underneath the more recent patriarchal religion 
of Greece seems to me to be established by him beyond any doubt. 

After this brief survey of Bachofen’s theory we are in a better position 
to take up the discussion of our hypothesis that the hostility between 
father and son which is the theme running through Sophocles’ trilogy 
is to be understood as an attack against the victorious patriarchal order 
by the representatives of the defeated matriarchal system. 

King Oedipus offers little direct evidence except in some points 
which will be mentioned presently. But the original Oedipus myth 
in the various versions which existed in Greece and upon which 
Sophocles built his tragedy gives an important clue. In the various 
formulations of the myth, the figure of Oedipus was always connected 
with the cult of the earth goddesses, the representatives of matri¬ 
archal religion, according to Bachofen. In almost all versions of the 
Oedipus myth, from parts which deal with his exposure as an infant • 
to those which are centered around his death, traces of this connection 
can be found. 0 Thus, for instance, Eteonos, the only Boeotian city 
which had a cult shrine of Oedipus and where the whole myth prob¬ 
ably originated, also has the shrine of the earth goddess, Demeter. 10 
At Colonus (near Athens), where Oedipus finds his last resting place, 
was an old shrine of Demeter and the Erinyes which had probably 
existed prior to the Oedipus myth." As we shall see later on, Sophocles 
has emphasized this connection between Oedipus and the chthonic 
goddesses in Oedipus at Colonus. 

Another aspect of the Oedipus myth—Oedipus’ connection with the 
Sphinx—seems also to point to the connection between Oedipus and the 
matriarchal principle as described by Bachofen. The Sphinx had an¬ 
nounced that the one who could solve her riddle would save the city 
from her wrath. Oedipus succeeds, where everyone else before him had 
failed, and thus becomes the saviour of Thebes. But if we look at the 
riddle more closely we are struck by the insignificance of the riddle 
in comparison with the reward for its solution. Any clever boy of 
twelve might guess that that which goes first on four, then on two, and 

_ 9 r C l' Schne ] de ^n, “Die Sage vom Oedipus," in Abhandlung der Gesenichte der W. 
z. Gott., VC1852), p. 192. 

10 Cf. Carl Roberts, op. cit., pp. 1 ff. 

11 Ibid., p. 21. 
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eventually on three is man. Why should the right guess be proof of 
such extraordinary powers as to make their possessor the saviour of the 
city? The answer to this question lies in an analysis of the real meaning 
of the riddle, an analysis which must follow the principles of interpreta¬ 
tion of myths and dreams as they were developed by Bachofen and 
Freud. 12 They have shown that often the most important element in 
the real content of a dream or myth appears as a much less important 
or even insignificant part of the manifest formulation, whereas that 
part of the manifest formulation which has the main accent is only 
a minor part in the real content. 13 

Applying this principle to the Sphinx myth, it would seem that the 
important element in the riddle is not the part which is stressed in 
the manifest formulation of the myth, namely, the riddle itself, but the 
answer to the riddle, man. If we translate the Sphinx’s words from 
symbolic into overt language we hear her say: He who knows that the 
most important answer man can give to the most difficult question with 
which he is confronted is man himself can save mankind. The riddle 
itself, the answer to which required nothing but cleverness, serves only 
as a veil for the latent meaning of the question, the importance of man. 
This very emphasis on the importance of man is part of the principle 
of the matriarchal world as Bachofen described it. Sophocles in An¬ 
tigone made this principle the center of Antigone’s as against Creon s 
position. What matters for Creon and the patriarchal order he repre¬ 
sents is the state, man-made laws, and obedience to them. What mat¬ 
ters to Antigone is man himself, the natural law, and love. Oedipus 
becomes the saviour of Thebes, proving by his very answer to the 


12 Their interpretation of the Sphinx myth, however, differs from the one which 
follows here. Bachofen emphasized the nature of the question and stated that the 
Sphinx defines man in terms of his telluric, material existence, that tf, in matriarchal 
ter ms . Freud assumed that the riddle is the symbolic expression of the child s sexual 


curiosity. , t , . i • r 

is For those readers who are not familiar with Freud s dream interpretation, one bn 
explanatory remark is in order. What I have called here the real thought of the dream 
or myth is what Freud calls the latent dream in contrast to the manifest content, which 
is the dream as remembered. Freud assumed that symbolic language was a secret code 
the main function of which was to distort and veil the latent thought. ? 

opinion the main function of symbolic language is not that of hiding but of gmngfuUer 
expression to inner experiences than conventional language permits, it remmm never 
theless true that both dreams and myths also frequently tend to hide andistort die 
real meaning of the thought expressed In dreams this is the case if d 
aware in waging life of the thoughts which he expresses in a 

to be fully aware of them even in his sleep. In myths die latent^conte f tten , 

changed if it deals with elements which are rooted in older historical pe g 

feared, or despised at the time the myth is formulated. 
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Sphinx that he belongs to the same world which is represented by 
Antigone and expressive of the matriarchal order. 

One element in the myth and in Sophocles’ King Oedipus seems to 
contradict our hypothesis—the figure of Jocasta. On the assumption 
that she symbolizes the motherly principle, the question arises why the 
mother is destroyed instead of being victorious, provided the explana¬ 
tion suggested here is correct. The answer to this question will show 
that the role of Jocasta not only does not contradict our hypothesis but 
tends to confirm it. Jocasta’s crime is that of not having fulfilled her 
duty as a mother; she had wanted to kill her child in order to save her 
husband. This, from the standpoint of patriarchal society, is a legiti¬ 
mate decision, but from the standpoint of matriarchal society and matri¬ 
archal ethics it is the unforgivable crime. It is she who by committing 
this crime starts the chain of events which eventually lead to her own 
and to her husband’s and son’s destruction. In order to understand this 
point we must not lose sight of the fact that the myth as it was known 
to Sophocles had already been changed according to the patriarchal 
pattern, that the manifest and conscious frame of reference is that of 
patriarchy, and that the latent and older meaning appears only in a 
veiled and often distorted form. The patriarchal system had been vic¬ 
torious, and the myth explains the reasons for the downfall of matri¬ 
archy. It proposes that the mother by violating her paramount duty 
brought about her own destruction. The final judgment, however, 
whether this interpretation of Jocasta’s role and of King Oedipus is 
correct must wait until we have analyzed Oedipus at Colonus and 
Antigone. 

In Oedipus at Colonus we see the blind Oedipus accompanied by his 
two daughters arriving near Athens, close to the grove of the goddesses 
of the earth. The oracle has prophesied that if Oedipus would be 
buried in this grove he would protect Athens from invasion by her 
enemies. In the course of the tragedy Oedipus makes known to Theseus 
the word of the oracle. Theseus gladly accepts the offer that he become 
the posthumous benefactor of Athens. Oedipus retreats into the grove 
of the goddesses and dies in a mysterious way not known to anybody 
but Theseus. 

Who are these goddesses? Why do they offer a sanctuary to Oedipus? 
What does the oracle mean by telling us that Oedipus in finding his 
last home in this grove reverts to his role of saviour and benefactor? 

In Oedipus at Colonus Oedipus implores the goddesses, saying: 
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Queens of dread as-pect, since your seat is the first in this land whereat I have 
bent the knee, show not yourselves ungracious to Phoebus or to myself; who, 
when he proclaimed that doom of many woes, spake of this as a rest for me after 
long years—on reaching my goal in a land where I should find a seat of the 
Awful Goddesses, and a hospitable shelter—even that there I should close my 
weary life, with benefits, through my having dwelt therein, for mine hosts, but 
ruin for those who sent me forth—who drove me away. 14 

Oedipus calls the goddesses “Queens of dread aspect” and “Awful God¬ 
desses.” Why are they “dreadful” and “awful,” since to him they are the 
goddesses of his last resting place and those who will give him peace 
eventually? Why does the chorus say: 

A wanderer that old man must have been—a wanderer, not a dweller in the land; 
else never would he have advanced into this untrodden grove of the maidens 
with whom none may strive, whose name we tremble to speak, by whom we 
pass with eyes turned away, moving our lips, without sound or word, in still 
devotion. 15 

The answer to this question can be found only in that principle of 
interpretation, valid both for myths and dreams, which has been recog¬ 
nized by Bachofen and Freud. If an element appearing in a myth or in 
a dream belongs to a much earlier phase of development and is not 
part of the conscious frame of reference at the time of the final formula¬ 
tion of the myth, this element often carries with it the quality of dread 
and awfulness. Touching upon something hidden and taboo, the con¬ 
scious mind is afFected by a fear of a particular kind—the fear of the 
unknown and the mystifying. 

Goethe, in one of the least understood passages of Faust, has treated 
the problem of the dread of the mysterious mothers in a spirit very 
similar to that in Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus. Mephistopheles says: 

Unwilling I reveal a loftier mystery- 
In solitude are throned the Goddesses, 

No space around them, Place and Time still less; 

• Only to speak of them embarrasses; 

They are the MothersI 
Faust (terrified): Mothers! 

Mephistopheles: Hast thou dread? 

Faust: The Mothers! Mothers!-a strange word is said. 

Mephistopheles: 

It is so. Goddesses, unknown to ye, 

The Mothers, named by us unwillingly. 

14 Translation by R. C. Webb, in The Complete Greek Drama, cited above , 4 PP- 

80 ff. . 1 " IE 

16 Translation by R. C. Webb, ibid., pp. 13° “• 
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Delve in the deepest depth must thou, 

to reach them: 

It is thine own fault that we for 

help beseech them. 

Here too, as in Sophocles’ tragedy, the feeling of dread and terror is 
bound up with the mere mentioning of the goddesses, who belong to 
an ancient world which now is banned from the light of day, from 
consciousness. 

As we see from this short passage, Goethe anticipated Bachofen’s 
theory; according to Eckermann’s diary (January io, 1830 ) Goethe 
mentioned that in reading Plutarch he found “that in Grecian antiq¬ 
uity the Mothers are spoken of as Goddesses.” This passage in Faust 
has appeared enigmatic to most commentators who tried to explain the 
mothers as a symbol of Platonic ideas, the formless realm of the inner 
world of spirit, and so forth. Indeed, it must remain an enigma unless 
one understands it in the light of Bachofen’s findings. 

It is in the grove of these “awful” goddesses where Oedipus, the wan¬ 
derer, at last comes to rest and finds his real home. Oedipus, although 
himself a man, belongs to the world of these matriarchal goddesses, and 
his strength lies in his connection with them. 

Oedipus’ return to the grove of the goddesses, though the most im¬ 
portant, is not the only clue to the understanding of his position as 
representative of the matriarchal order. Sophocles makes another and 
very plain allusion to matriarchy by having Oedipus refer to Egyptian 
matriarchy 16 when he tells about his two daughters. This is the way 
he praises them: 

O true image of the ways of Egypt that they show in their spirit and their life! 
For there the men sit weaving in the house, hut the wives go forth to win the 
daily bread. And in your case, my daughters, those to whom these toils belonged 
keep the house at home like girls, while ye, in their stead, bear your hapless 
father’s burden . 17 

The same trend of thought is continued by Oedipus when he compares 
his daughters with his sons. Of Antigone and Ismene he says: 

Now, these girls preserve me, these my nurses, these who are men not women, 
m true service: but ye are aliens, and no sons of mine . 18 

We have raised the question whether, if incest was the essence of 
Oedipus’ crime, the drama should have told us that he had fallen in 

18 Sophocles probably refers here to a passage from Herodottis, II, 35. 

17 I bid., pp. 338 f. 

18 1 bid., pp. 1367 f. 
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love with Jocasta unwittingly. In Oedipus at Colonus Sophocles has 
Oedipus himself answer this question. The marriage to her was not 
the outcome of his own desire and decision; instead, she was one of 
the rewards for the city’s saviour. 

Thebes bound me, all unknowingly, to the bride that was my curse. 19 

We have already pointed to the fact that the main theme of the 
trilogy, the conflict between father and son, finds its full expression 
in Oedipus at Colonus; here the hate between father and son is not, 
as in King Oedipus, unconscious; indeed, here Oedipus is very much 
aware of his hate against his sons, whom he accuses of having violated 
the eternal law of nature. He claims that his curse is stronger than the 
sons’ prayer to Poseidon, “if indeed Justice (Dike, the Goddess of Jus¬ 
tice who protects the eternal law of natural bonds and not the man¬ 
made rights of the first-born son), revealed of old, sits with Zeus in 
the might of eternal laws.” 20 Simultaneously he gives expression to 
his hate against his own parents, accusing them of their intention 
to sacrifice his life. There is no indication in Oedipus at Colonus that 
the hostility of Oedipus’ sons against their father has any connection 
with the incest motif. The only motivation which we can find in the 
tragedy is their wish for power and the rivalry with their father. 

The end of Oedipus at Colonus clarifies still further the meaning 
of Oedipus’ connection with the goddesses of the earth. 

After the chorus has prayed to the “Unseen Goddesses,” “the God¬ 
dess Infernal,” the messenger reports how Oedipus died. He had taken 
leave of his daughters and—accompanied only, though not guided, 
by Theseus—walks to the holy place of the goddesses. He seems to 
need no guidance, since here at last he is at home and knows his way. 
The messenger sees Theseus 

. . . holding his hand before his face to screen his eyes, as if some dread sight 
had been seen, and such as none might endure to behold. 21 


We find here again the emphasis on something awful and terrifying 
which was already mentioned at the beginning of Antigone; it is the 
same awe of the unknown, of the mystery' of the goddesses. The line 
following the ones just quoted makes it very clear how the remnants 


19 Ibid., pp. 525 f. 

20 Ibid., pp. 1380 f. 
31 Ibid., pp. 1650 f. 
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of the forgotten matriarchal religion are blended with the ruling patri¬ 
archal system. The messenger reports that he saw Theseus 

. salute the earth and the home of the gods above, both at once, in one 
prayer . 22 

The end of the description of Oedipus’ death shows the same blend 
of the patriarchal and matriarchal systems. The messenger goes on: 

But by what doom Oedipus perished, no man can tell, save Theseus alone. No 
fiery thunderbolt of the god removed him in that hour, nor any rising of storm 
from the sea; but either a messenger from the gods, or the world of the dead, 
the nether adamant, riven for him in love, without pain; for the passing of the 
man was not with lamentation, or in sickness and suffering, but, above mortal’s, 
wonderful. And if to any I seem to speak folly, I would not woo their belief, 
who count me foolish . 23 

The messenger is puzzled; he does not know whether Oedipus was 
removed from the earth by the gods above or by the gods below, by the 
world of the fathers or that of the mothers. But there seems to be little 
doubt that, in a formulation written centuries after the mother god¬ 
desses had been conquered by the Olympian gods, this doubt can only 
be the expression of a secret conviction that Oedipus was brought back 
to the place where he belongs, to the mothers. 

How different is the end of Oedipus at Colonus from that of King 

Oedipus. In the latter his fate seemed to be sealed as that of the tragic 

criminal whose crime removes him forever from his family and from 

his fellow men, destined to be an outcast, abhorred though perhaps 

pitied by everyone. In die former he dies as a man surrounded by two 

loving daughters and by new friends whose benefactor he has become, 

not with a feeling of guilt but with a conviction of his right, not as 

an outcast but as one who has eventually found his home—with the 

earth and the goddesses who rule there. The tragic guilt which had 

pervaded King Oedipus has now been removed, and only one conflict 

has remained as bitter and unsolved as ever—that between father and 
son. 

The conflict between the patriarchal and matriarchal principles is 
the theme of the third part of the trilogy, Antigone. Here the figure 
of Creon, which has been somewhat indistinct in the two former 
tragedies, becomes colorful and definite. He has become the tyrant 
of Thebes after Oedipus’ two sons have been killed-one by attacking 

22 Ibid., pp. 1656 f. 

23 Ibid., pp. J 660 f. 
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the city in order to gain power, the other defending his throne. Creon 
has ordered that the legitimate king should be buried and that the 
challenger’s body should be left unburied—the greatest humiliation 
and dishonor to be done to a man, according to Greek custom. The 
principle which Creon represents is that of the supremacy of the law 
of the state over ties of blood, of obedience to authority over allegiance 
to the natural law of humanity. Antigone refuses to violate the laws of 
blood and of the solidarity of all human beings for the sake of an 
authoritarian hierarchical principle. 

The two principles for which Creon and Antigone stand are exactly 
those which Bachofen characterized as the patriarchal as against the 
matriarchal principles. The matriarchal principle is that of blood rela¬ 
tionship as the most fundamental and indestructible tie, of the equality 
of all men, of the respect for human life and of love. The patriarchal 
principle is that the ties between man and wife, between ruler and 
ruled, take precedence over ties of blood. It is the principle of order and 
authority, of obedience and hierarchy. 

Antigone represents the matriarchal principle and thus is the uncom¬ 
promising adversary of the representative of patriarchal authority, 
Creon. Ismene, in contrast, has accepted the defeat and given in to the 
victorious patriarchal order; she is a symbol of women under patriarchal 
domination. Sophocles makes her role very clear by having her say to 
Antigone, who has decided to defy Creons command: 

And now we in turn—we two left all alone—think how we shall perish, more 
miserably than all the rest, if, in defiance of the law, we brave a king’s decree 
or his powers. Nay, we must remember, first, that we were bom women, as 
who should not strive with men; next, that we are ruled of the stronger, so that 
we must obey in these things, and in things yet sorer. I, therefore, asking the 
Spirits Infernal to pardon, seeing that force is put on me herein, will hearken 
to our rulers; for 'tis witless to be over busy. 24 

Ismene has accepted male authority as her ultimate norm; she has ac¬ 
cepted the defeat of women “who should not strive with men.” Her 
loyalty to the goddesses is only expressed in begging them to forgive 
her who has to yield to the force of the ruler. 

The humanistic principle of the matriarchal world, with its em¬ 
phasis on man’s greatness and dignity, finds a beautiful and forceful 
expression in the chorus’s praise of the power of man. 


24 Ibid., pp. 50 f. 
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Wonders are many, and none is more wonderful than man; the power that 
crosses the white sea, driven by the stormy south-wind, making a path under 
surges that threaten to engulf him; and Earth, the eldest of the gods, the im¬ 
mortal, the unwearied, doth he wear, turning the soil with the offspring of 
horses, as the ploughs go to and fro from year to year. 25 

The conflict between the two principles unfolds in the further devel¬ 
opment of the play. Antigone insists that the law she obeys is not that 
of the Olympian gods. Her law “is not of today or yesterday, but from 
all time, and no man knows when they were first put forth”; 20 and, 
we may add, the law of burial, of returning the body to mother earth, 
is rooted in the very principles of matriarchal religion. Antigone stands 
for the solidarity of man and the principle of the all-embracing moth¬ 
erly love. “ ’Tis not my nature to join in hating but in loving.” 27 

For Creon obedience to authority is the supreme value; human soli¬ 
darity and love, if in conflict with obedience, have to yield. He has to 
defeat Antigone in order to uphold patriarchal authority and with it 
his virility. 

Now verily I am no man, she is the man, if this victory shall rest with her, and 
bring no penalty. 28 

Creon lays down the authoritarian, patriarchal principle in unequivocal 
language: 

Yea, this, my son, should be thy heart’s fixed law—in all things to obey thy 
father's will. *Tis for this that men pray to see dutifid children grow up around 
them in their homes—that such may requite their father’s foe with evil, and 
honour, as their father doth, his friend. But he who begets unprofitable children 
—what shall we say that he hath sown, but trouble for himself, and much tri¬ 
umph for his foes? Then do not thou, my son, at pleasure’s back, dethrone 
thy reason for a woman’s sake; knowing that this is a joy that soon grows cold 
in clasping arms—an evil woman to share thy bed and thy home. For what 
wound could strike deeper than a false friend? Nay, with loathing, and as if 
she were thine enemy, let this girl go to find a husband in the house of Hades. 
For since I have taken her, alone of all the city, in open disobedience, I will 
not make myself a liar to my people—I will slay her. 

So let her appeal as she will to the majesty of kindred blood. If I am to nurture 
mine own kindred in naughtiness, needs must I bear with it in aliens. He who 
does his duty in his own household will be found righteous in the State also. 
But if any one transgresses and does violence to the laws, or thinks to dictate 
to his rulers, such a one can win no praise from me. No, whomsoex'er the city 
may appoint, that man must be obeyed, in little things and great, in just things 
and unjust; and I shotdd feel sure that one who thus obeys would be a good ruler 

25 Ibid., pp. 332 f. 

26 Ibid., pp. 455 f. 

27 Ibid., pp. 523 f. 

28 Ibid., p. 483. 
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no less than a good subject, and in the storm of spears would stand his ground 
where he was set, loyal and dauntless at his comrade’s side. 

But disobedience is the worst of evils. This it is that ruins cities; this makes 
home desolate; by this, the ranks of allies are broken into headlong rout; but, 
of the lives whose course is fair, the greater part owes safety to obedience. 
Therefore we must support the cause of order, and in no wise suffer a woman to 
worst us. Better to fall from power, if we must, by a man’s hand; than we should 
be called weaker than a woman . 20 

Authority in the family and authority in the state are the two inter¬ 
related supreme values for which Creon stands. Sons are the property 
of their fathers and their function is to be “serviceable” to the father. 
“Pater potestas” in the family is the basis for the ruler’s power in the 
state. Citizens are the property of the state and its ruler, and “dis¬ 
obedience is the worst of evils.” 

Haemon, Creon’s son, represents the principles for which Antigone 
fights. Although he tries at first to appease and persuade his father, 
he declares his opposition openly when he sees that his father will not 
yield. He relies on reason, “the highest of all things that we call our 
own” and on the will of the people. When Creon accuses Antigone 
of being tainted with the “malady of disobedience,” Haemon’s rebel¬ 
lious answer is: 

Our Theban folk, with one voice, denies it . 30 
When Creon argues: 

Am I to rule this land by other judgment than mine own? 

Haemon’s answer is: 

That is no city which belongs to one man . . . 

Thou wouldst make a good monarch of a desert . 31 

Creon brings the argument again to the crucial point by saying: 

This boy, it seems, is the woman's champion. 

And Haemon points to the matriarchal goddesses by answering: 

And for thee, and for me, and for the gods below 02 

The two principles have now been stated with full clarity, and the 
end of the tragedy only carries the action to the point of final decision. 

20 Ibid., pp. 640 f. 

30 Ibid., pp. 73 ° f- 

31 Ibid., pp. 74 ° f- 

32 Ibid., pp. 745 f- 
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Creon has Antigone buried alive in a cave-again a symbolic expression 
of her connection with the goddesses of the earth. The seer, Teiresias, 
who in King Oedipus was instrumental in making Oedipus aware of 
his crime, appears again, this time to make Creon aware of his. Stricken 
by panic, Creon gives in and tries to save Antigone. He rushes to the 
cave where she is entombed, but Antigone is already dead. Haemon 
tries to kill his father; when he fails, he takes his own life. Creon’s wife, 
Eurydice, upon hearing the fate of her son, kills herself, cursing her 
husband as the murderer of her children. Creon recognizes the com¬ 
plete collapse of his world and the defeat of his principles. He admits 
his own moral bankruptcy, and the play ends with his confession: 

Ah me, this guilt can never be fixed on any other mortal kind, for my acquittal! 
I, even I, was thy slayer, wretched that I am—I own the truth. Lead me away, 
0 my servants, lead me hence with all speed, whose life is but as death! . . . 

Lead me away, I pray you; a rash, foolish man; who have slain thee, ah, my 
son, unwittingly, and thee, too, my wife—unhappy that I am! I know not which 
way I should bend my gaze, or where I should seek support; for all is amiss 
with that which is in my hands,—and yonder again, a crushing fate hath leapt 
upon my head. 33 

We are now in a position to answer the questions which we raised 
at the beginning. Is the Oedipus myth as presented in Sophocles’ 
trilogy centered around the crime of incest? Is the murder of the father 
the symbolic expression of a hate resulting from jealousy? Though the 
answer is doubtful at the end of King Oedipus, it is hardly doubtful 
any more at the end of Antigone. Not Oedipus but Creon is defeated 
in the end, and with him the principle of authoritarianism, of man’s 
domination over men, the father’s domination over his son, and the 
dictator’s domination over the people. If we accept the theory of 
matriarchal forms of society and religion, then, indeed, there seems 
to be little doubt that Oedipus, Haemon, and Antigone are representa¬ 
tives of the old principles of matriarchy, those of equality and democ¬ 
racy, in contrast to Creon, who represents patriarchal domination and 
obedience. 34 

Our interpretation, however, needs to be supplemented by another 

33 Ibid., pp. 1320 f. 

u* 3 t ^ 1 * n ^ cer t ^ an Hegel saw the conflict represented in Antigone in the same 

light many years prior to Bachofen. He says of Antigone: “The gods, however, which 
s ' vors bip s are the gods below, the gods of Hades, the inner gods of emotion, of love, 
of blood, and not the gods of the day, of the free and self-conscious life, of the nation, 
and the state.” (Hegeh Aesthetik, II, 2, Absch., Chapter I; compare also Philosophy of 
Religion, XVI, page 133)- Hegel in this statement is so much on the side of the state 
and its laws that he defines Creon's principle as that of “the free life of the people and 
toe state in spite of the undeniable evidence that Creon does not represent freedom 
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consideration. Although the conflict between Oedipus, Antigone, and 
Haemon on the one side against Creon on the other contains a memory 
of the conflict between patriarchal and matriarchal principles, and 
particularly of its mythical elements, it must also be understood in terms 
of the specific political and cultural situation in Sophocles’ time and 
of his reactions to that situation. 

The Peloponnesian war, the threat to the political independence 
of Athens, and the plague which ravaged the city at the beginning of 
the war had helped to uproot the old religious and philosophical tradi¬ 
tions. Indeed, attacks against religion were not new, but they reached 
a climax in the teachings of Sophocles’ Sophist adversaries. He was 
opposed particularly to those Sophists who not only proclaimed despot¬ 
ism exercised by an intellectual £lite but also upheld unrestricted self¬ 
ishness as a moral principle. The ethics of egotistical supermen pro¬ 
claimed by this wing of the Sophists and their amoral opportunism 
were the very opposite of Sophocles’ philosophy. In Creon Sophocles 
created a figure representing this school of sophism, and Creon’s 
speeches resembled the Sophist pattern even in style and expression. 35 


but dictatorship. In view of this one-sided sympathy of Hegel’s, it is all the more signifi¬ 
cant that he states so clearly that Antigone stands for the principles of love, of blood and 
emotion, which later on Bachofen found to be the characteristic principles of the ma¬ 
triarchal world. While Hegel’s sympathy for the patriarchal principles is not surprising, 
one does not expect to find it in Bachofen’s writings. And yet Bachofen’s own attitude 
to matriarchal society has been quite ambivalent. It seems that he loved matriarchate 
and hated patriarchal principles, but inasmuch as he was also a religious Protestant and 
a believer in the progress of reason he believed in the supremacy of the patriarchal 
principle over matriarchate. In a great part of his writings his sympathy with the ma¬ 
triarchal principle finds expression. In odier parts, and this holds true of his brief inter¬ 
pretation of the Oedipus myth (Bachofen’s "Mutterrecht” in Der Mythos vom Orient 
und Okzident, cited above, 5 pp. 259 f.), he, like Hegel, sides with the victorious Olym¬ 
pian gods. To him Oedipus stands on the frontier between the matriarchal and the 
patriarchal world. The fact that he does not know his father points to a matriarchal 
origin in which only the mother but not the father is certain. But the fact that he dis¬ 
covers eventually who his real father is, according to Bachofen, marks the beginning ot 
the patriarchal family in which the true father is known. "Oedipus , he says, is con¬ 
nected with the progress to a higher level of existence. He is one of those great fagures 
whose suffering and pain lead to a more beautiful form of human civilization; one o 
those still rooted in the old order of things who are at the same time sacrificed and thus 
become the founders of a new epoch" (page 266). Bachofen stresses the fact dial the 
dreaded mother goddesses, the Erinyes, have subordinated themselves to the Apollonian 
world and that the connection between Oedipus and them marks the victory ot th 

__ « « . 1 ^ 1 «H nn nrtPC Tint (l O lUS 


bo zing the victory ot tne pamarcnai wu«u, - -- -j , , ij 

may be assumed that Sophocles intended to convey the idea that the patnarchd .*cM 
was triumphant but that it would be defeated unless it adopted the Wnamstic pnn 

ciples of the older matriarchal order. . 

55 Cf. Callicles in Plato’s Georgias and Thrasymachus in his Republic. 
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In his argument against the Sophists, Sophocles gave new expression 
to the old religious traditions of the people with their emphasis on love, 
equality, and justice. "The religious attitude of Sophocles ... is pri¬ 
marily concerned not with the official religion of the state but with 
those helpful secondary powers which always were closer to the faith 
of the masses than the aristocratic Olympians and to whom the people 
turned again in the dangers of the Peloponnesian war.” 30 These "sec¬ 
ondary powers,” which were different from the “aristocratic Olympian” 
gods, are easily identified as the goddesses of the matriarchal world. 

We see, then, that Sophocles’ views expressed in the Oedipus trilogy 
are to be understood as a blend of his opposition to contemporary 
sophism and of his sympathy for the old, non-Olympian religious 
ideas. 37 In the name of both he proclaimed the principle that the dignity 
of man and the sanctity of human bonds must never be subordinated 
to inhuman and authoritarian claims of the state or to opportunistic 
considerations. 38 

Thus far we have been concerned only with the interpretation of the 
Oedipus myth and not with Freud’s clinical description of the Oedi¬ 
pus complex. Quite regardless of the question of whether or not 
Freud’s clinical description is correct, we arrive at the result that the 
complex centered around the boy’s incestuous strivings toward his 
mother and his resulting hostility against the father is wrongly called 
an Oedipus complex. There is a complex, however, which fully de¬ 
serves to be called an Oedipus complex, the rebellion of the son against 
the pressure of the father’s authority—an authority rooted in the patri¬ 
archal, authoritarian structure of society. 

The child does not meet society directly at first; he meets it through 
the medium of his parents, who in their character structure and meth¬ 
ods of education represent the social structure and are the psycho- 

36 Wilhelm Schmid, “Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur,” i. Teil, in Hand - 
buck der Altertumswissenschaften, edited by Walter Otto, 7. Abt., 1. Teil, 2. Band 
(Muenchen, 1934). 

37 It is interesting to note that the same blend between progressive political ideas and 
a sympathy with mythical matriarchal principles is to be found again in the nineteenth 
century in Bachofen's, Engels’, and Morgan’s work. (Compare my paper on “Zur 
Rezeption der Mutterrechtstheorie” in Z eitscrift fuer Sozialforschung, III (1934). 

38 Cf. also Wilhelm Nestle, “Sophokles und die Sophistik,” Classical Philology 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1910), Volume 5, II, pp. 129 ff. 

The problem of hostility between father and son was also of great personal signifi¬ 
cance in the life of the poet. His son Jophon sued the aged father and wanted the court 
to deprive him of the right to manage his own business affairs, a suit from which 
Sophocles emerged victoriously. 
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logical agency of society, as it were. What, then, happens to the child in 
relationship to his parents? He meets through them the kind of author¬ 
ity which prevails in a patriarchal society, and this kind of authority 
tends to break his will, his spontaneity, his independence. But, since 
man is not bom to be broken, the child fights against the authority 
represented by his parents; he fights not only for his freedom from 
pressure but also for his freedom to be himself, a full-fledged human 
being and not an automaton. 

In this stmggle some children are more succesful than others; most 
of them are defeated to some extent in their fight for freedom. The 
ways in which the defeat is brought about are manifold, but, whatever 
they are, the scars left in the child’s unsuccessful fight against irra¬ 
tional authority are to be found at the bottom of every neurosis. Such 
a scar is represented in a syndrome the most important features of 
which are: a weakening or paralysis of the individual’s originality and 
spontaneity; a weakening of the self and the substitution of a pseudo¬ 
self in which the feeling of “I am” is dulled and replaced by the experi¬ 
ence of self as the sum total of expectations others have about the self; 
a substitution of heteronomy for autonomy; a fogginess, or, to use 
Dr. Sullivan’s term, a parataxic quality in all interpersonal experiences. 

It is the child’s rebellion against proprietary paternal authority in all 
its various forms which can be properly called the Oedipus complex. 

Does our interpretation of the Oedipus myth and of the Oedipus 
complex imply that Freud’s theory was without foundation? 

The history of thought is a history of continuous revision and reinter¬ 
pretation of previous theoretical statements which at a later period 
appear to have expressed the optimum of truth attainable in a given 
historical period. With regard to Freud’s theories the same holds true; 
there is hardly any theoretical statement of Freud’s which does nol 
contain at least a true kernel from which one can proceed to a more 
correct insight into the facts. Freud’s theory of the Oedipus complex 
is a case in point. 

Freud observed three facts, and each of these observations was valid 
We now propose to show that the unified theoretical interpretation 
which he gave to his three observations was fallacious and that the 
progress of psychological theory lies in the direction of seeing the ob¬ 
served phenomena afresh and of interpreting them differently. The 
facts which Freud observed were the following: First, he noted t e 
presence of sexual strivings in children. Although this phenomenon as 
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found wide recognition today, in the beginning of the century it was 
a revolutionary and significant discovery which furthered our knowl¬ 
edge of child psychology tremendously. Second, Freud observed that 
the ties by which children are bound to their parents are often not 
severed at a time when in the normal development they should be 
severed and the child should become independent. He saw that this 
irrational “fixation” of children to their parents is to be found in all 
neuroses and is one of the causes for the development of neurotic 
symptoms and neurotic character traits. The significance of this dis¬ 
covery can hardly be overestimated. The more data we collect, the 
more it becomes apparent that the peculiar lack of maturity and self- 
assertion and the emotional and intellectual distortions which are so 
characteristic of every neurosis result from this fixation, which paralyzes 
the person’s free use of his own emotional and intellectual powers. 
Third, Freud recognized the significance and frequency of conflicts 
between father and son, and he showed how an unsuccessful rebellion 
against the father’s authority and the fears resulting from the defeat 
form the basis for a neurotic development. 

The observation of these three phenomena led Freud to the formu¬ 
lation of a brilliant theory. He assumed that the second phenomenon, 
the attachment to the mother, was rooted in the first phenomenon, the 
sexual strivings of the child, and that the third phenomenon, the con¬ 
flict with the father, was a result of this sexual rivalry. This theory is 
very appealing, indeed, because it has the advantage of explaining three 
different phenomena by one assumption and thus to require the least 
amount of theoretical construction. Individual and anthropological 
data 39 gathered since Freud formulated his theory, however, have 
shaken our conviction as to its validity. These data have shown that the 
Oedipus complex in Freud’s sense is not a universal human phenome¬ 
non and that the child’s rivalry with the father does not occur in 
cultures without strong patriarchal authority. Furthermore, it has be¬ 
come evident that the tie to the mother is not essentially a sexual tie- 
in fact, that infantile sexuality when not suppressed has as its normal 
aim auto-erotic satisfactions and sexual contact with other children. 
Moreover, it has become evident that pathological dependence on the 
mother is caused by non-sexual factors-particularly by the dominat¬ 
ing attitude of the mother, which makes the child helpless and fright- 
Cf. particularly Malinowski's work. 
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ened thus intensifying the need for the mother’s protection and affec¬ 
tion. 

Freud’s concept of the Oedipus complex is part of a broader concept 
in which neurosis is explained as the result of a conflict between the 
irrational passions of the child and the reality represented by the parents 
and by society. It is the child who is the “sinner,” and neurosis is the 
punishment, as it were. The concept of the Oedipus complex pre¬ 
sented here is also part of a larger concept of neurosis. The cause of 
neurosis is seen primarily not in the conflict between man’s irrational 
passions and the justified demands of society but in man’s legitimate 
striving for freedom and independence and in those social arrange¬ 
ments which thwart it and thus create destructive passion which in 
turn must be suppressed by external or internal force. 40 

While Freud assumes that the conflict arising from the child’s in¬ 
cestuous strivings is rooted in his nature and thus unavoidable, we 
believe that in a cultural situation in which respect for the integrity of 
every individual—hence of every child—is realized the Oedipus com¬ 
plex will belong to the past. 

40 Cf. E. Fromm, Man for Himself (New York: Rinehart & Co., 1947). 
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When we speak of the great revolutions by which the 
modem era was initiated in both the Old and the New World, we think 
of the individual rather than of the family. The rights of the individual 
were the sacred aim for which people stood up against the powers of 
the past. Man without distinction of persons, each honest man alike, 
was to make the laws and to be protected by the laws. The battle was 
fought against oppression by feudal cliques, churches, and foreign po¬ 
tentates. The past was symbolized by hierarchic forms; the future, in 
contrast, by the individual uniting with his equals. Nevertheless, the 
consequences of these historical events, though a step forward in the 
atomization of society, by no means affected all the forms of social 
bondage of the individual. The commercial man was freed from obso¬ 
lete tutelage, compulsory labor was abolished, the last prerogatives 
of the noble over the souls and bodies of his serfs were condemned. 

But the birth of modem civilization emancipated the bourgeois fam¬ 
ily rather than the individual per se and thus carried within itself a 
profound antagonism from the very beginning. The family remained 
essentially a feudal institution based on the principle of “blood” and 
thus was thoroughly irrational, whereas an industrialist society (though 
itself including irrational elements in its very essence) proclaims ration¬ 
ality, the exclusive rule of the principle of calculability and of free 
exchange following nodiing but supply and demand. The modem 
family owes its social significance as well as its inner difficulties to this 

j 1 chapter f on ns part of the author’s continuing collaborative work with Theo¬ 
dore W. Adorno. 
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inconsistency of society as a whole. The bourgeois pater familias always 
had in him something of the bourgeois gentilhomme ; the middle-class 
“good family” always imitated the aristocracy and dreamed of a crest 
and noble descent. There is no bourgeois family in the strictest sense 
of the word; in itself it is a contradiction of the principle of individual¬ 
ism—and yet a necessary one. Since the period of its emancipation it 
has assumed a pseudo-feudal, hierarchical structure. Man, iberated 
from serfdom in alien households, became the master in his own. Chil¬ 
dren, however, for whom the world had been a penitentiary throughout 
the Middle Ages, continued to be slaves well into the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. When the separation of state and society, of political and private 
life, was completed, direct personal dependence survived in the home. 

This was made necessary by the material requirements of the social 
process. In the sphere of manual labor and of numerous other func¬ 
tions in industry and commerce, society had reached a stage at which 
the direct and inviolable loyalty of the non-related members of familia 
in the old sense, the slaves and serfs, could be replaced by the rational 
interest of the worker through the labor contract. The relation to the 
master, divested of the patriarchal paraphernalia, became externalized, 
reified, and subject to calculating thought. People became conscious 
of themselves as autonomous economic subjects. Each individual had 
to look out for himself. Yet the national economy of the nineteenth 
century, of which the relation between capital and labor in the factory 
is typical, still included the functioning of the family as an economic 
unit. Not only had the mechanization of the household not progressed 
so far as it is today—and even today it constitutes a residue of primordial 
economic forms—but women, children, and other relatives were neces¬ 
sary for the management of innumerable business units. In the Vic¬ 
torian age the artisan workshop still flourished, the small or middle-sized 
enterprise was the predominant type of undertaking; the giant concern, 
the department store, and the retail sales organization of important in¬ 
dustries were only in the making. Business administration and manage¬ 
ment were not yet scientifically regulated and planned. Success in enter¬ 
prise still depended to a great extent on the solidarity of the family. 
The sons of middle-class business men were, on the one hand, large y 
indispensable in their fathers’ trade and, on the other, unable to find 
an equally satisfying position outside it. The daughters were nee e 
in both house and shop. Familial authority in the middle classes was 

halfway intact. 
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The power of the father over related or unrelated members of the 
home, workshop, or manorial estate had always been based on the in¬ 
trinsic necessity of the direct form of dependence for the life process 
of society. With the disappearance of this essential factor, the respect 
of family members for the head of the house, their attachment to the 
family as a whole, and their loyalty to its symbols dwindled away. The 
legal framework, by which the family is protected, receives its meaning 
from the social significance of what it protects. A son’s future share 
in his father’s property had been as powerful a motive for obedience as 
disinheritance was a menace. What appeared as an individual disaster 
in the world of middle-class proprietors can be faced more quietly in 
a world in which everybody is an employee. Today, when skill and 
alertness start playing the decisive role in man’s fate, the right of in¬ 
heritance loses much of its weight . 2 Similar considerations hold true 
for the daughter. At least in times of war and preparedness industry 
offers millions of jobs for skilled and unskilled women, which means 
that work outside the house becomes respectable for them. Rupture 
with the family therefore loses its terror for the girl as well as for the 
boy. This changed prospect makes itself felt in the relations of parents 
and children long before they grow up. Authority in the home assumes 
an irrational aspect. 

In spite of these important changes, the moral and religious ideas, 
the spiritual images, derived from the structure of the patriarchal fam¬ 
ily still constitute the core of our culture. Respect for law and order 
in the state appears to be inseparably tied to the respect of children for 
their elders. Emotions, attitudes, and beliefs rooted in the family ac¬ 
count for the coherence of our system of culture. They form an ele¬ 
ment of social cement. It appears to be imperative that society keep 
them alive, for it is a question of the life and death of civilization in its 
present form. The idea of the nation has not been able to fulfill the 
functions of the family in this respect. As a structure of co-operating 
and competing economic forces, the nation supplanted the units of 
production of the mercantile system. It has proved to be a direct object 
of devotion in marginal situations, particularly in the hours of danger. 
The revolutionary wars in which the nation in the modem sense was 
bom have set an example of how individuals can overcome their isola¬ 
te economic changes indicated above are the reasons why this right can be in¬ 
creasingly curtailed and even made illusory by financial and political measures of gov- 
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tion by means of this image. In everyday life, however, the authority 
of the nation has seemed to depend on the authority of the family. The 
only dictatorship in recent times, the Third Reich, which tried to dis¬ 
pense systematically with any mediation between the individual and 
the state and to push Jacobinism to the extreme, has failed. 

The wish to strengthen the family is almost universal; yet it is neces¬ 
sary to bring its basic difficulty to light. If ideas, cherished through the 
centuries, are rigidly maintained against the course of history instead 
of being preserved by being developed and transformed, they finally 
are deserted by truth and turn into empty ideologies—however strongly 
they may be sustained. Because in dealing with our own traditions we 
tend to overlook this fateful dilemma, an example from another culture 
may serve as an illustration. The Chinese family depended to a great 
extent on the intensive cultivation of the earth. It possessed a small 
piece of land and developed a great skill in working it. Experience 
with regard to seasons, pests, and all kinds of dangers and their pos¬ 
sible prevention under the conditions of the particular spot involved 
was the more important since the social environment remained rela¬ 
tively static throughout the centuries. Old and friendly relations with 
the neighbors, acquaintance with local officials, and a knowledge 
of ways and means of dealing with friendly or unfriendly invaders 
were possessions invaluable to a farmer. Age was an advantage, and the 
father therefore commanded a sincere respect. The role of ancestors 
in the Chinese religion appears to be a logical consequence of this 
state of affairs; respect for the father and grandfather was prolonged, 
extrapolated, and enhanced for the sake of those who were invisible. 
Once this old structure of the family is destroyed by industrialization, 
and particularly by mechanized agriculture, the superiority of the 
father and the venerability of old age will tend to lose their meaning. 
That particular kind of wisdom will be irrelevant, and the negative 
aspects of old age will stand out in bold relief. The cult of ancestors, 
isolated from concrete experience, may then still be propagated an 
enforced by means of social or even political sanctions, but one ay it 
will appear that this ideology has become hollow. Striking examp es 
of such developments, concerning the family directly as well as religious 
ideas derived from it, have been furnished in recent European history. 
They have taught how treacherous the appearance of sound traditions 

in the family can prove to be. 

The more the family as an essential economic unit loses groun 
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Western civilization, the more society emphasizes its conventional 
forms. Since the physiological relationship of man and wife is the resi¬ 
due of all the aspects of the family, this is the focus of conservative 
concern. It exalts marriage to such an extent that marriage and family 
tend to become synonyms. Women more than men depend directly 
on this development. In view of the fundamental patriarchal aspects of 
society, which have not really changed, women are still at a disadvan¬ 
tage. Not only must they adapt themselves as breadwinners to forms of 
life molded by and for men, but their historical heritage, their specific 
education enforced by a masculine society through the centuries, the 
irrational preference given to men in many careers, and the cultural 
climate in general create additional problems for the working woman 
and make her existence psychologically difficult. For these and other 
reasons women take a tremendous interest in the inviolability of the 
institution of marriage. In our highly organized society, they are allied 
with the most efficient groups of mass culture in the defense and propa¬ 
ganda of this aspect of the family. Legislation, churches, literature, 
radio, and the movies join in fighting the dangers of immorality. 
Unfortunately, propaganda for marriage cannot replace the awe-inspir¬ 
ing power of the family when it was the most impressive reality in 
social life. It cannot bring back that naive and quasi-natural belief 
in the grandeur of the family by which marriage once received its 
meaning. Modem rationality has permeated this whole sphere. The 


unreserved co-operation of all branches of state and local governments, 
the war against prostitution, the degradation of free love as a vice, the 
moralistic prescriptions for the synthetic daydreams on the screen and 
the air, the plugging of romance in the midst of a materialistic culture 
and for practical reasons—all these factors cannot prevent marriage in 
its turn from being transformed into a pragmatic affair. It becomes in¬ 
creasingly an expedient relationship which the man must choose in 
order to enjoy the benefits of cohabitation and in which the woman 
seeks a certain amount of security. Children are raised not because the 
tasks of one’s own life can be fulfilled only through them but for more 
or less extrinsic reasons. They never experience the warmth of that sec¬ 
ond womb which, at times and in certain social strata, the family used 
to be. At best they are brought up intelligendy for the struggle of life. 

Whereas at an earlier period the individual knew of himself only as 
a part of quasi-organic entities, which gave meaning to his life and 
were constantly present in his acts and ideas, individuals today tend 
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indeed to become the social atoms into which the bourgeois revolu¬ 
tions, according to their critics, have pulverized society. In this era of 
mass society man is alone. His name—which once linked him to a place, 
a past, a destiny—has been turned into a mark of identification, a mere 
label; his individuality into a set of qualifications. The neutrality of the 
label corresponds to the fungibility of the labeled. Once he was through 
and through a master or a servant, a knight or a bondsman: his human 
substance was defined by the facets of social inequality. Today his 
dace in the social hierarchy does not appear any longer as a part of 
lis own nature; he knows how to differentiate between himself and his 
role in society. 

But this “self,” psychologically involved as the personality may be, is 
the abstract subject of self-interest as proclaimed in nineteenth-century 
economic and philosophical thought. The modem ego, in so far as it 
distinguishes itself thus clearly from any debasing social categories, 
corresponds more adequately to the idea of humanity than did the self¬ 
conscience of man in any period of the past. It differs, on the other 
hand, much more decisively from that idea by its abstractness and 
inaccessibility. In the development of society this stage is necessary, 
logical. Only after the ego has learned to conceive of itself as the ab¬ 
stract subject of reason, in contrast to anything concrete, can it identify 
itself intelligently with the positive forces in humanity and thus regain 
a new and higher concreteness. For the organic enclaves in modem 
society this means that form and content stand apart. The actors on the 
scene of the family remain social atoms, though they play the roles 
of husbands, wives, and children. 

No other institution of our society reveals so clearly the problematic 
nature of the modem family as the divorce. The French Revolution, 
which anticipated all the phases and aspects of the coming era, made 
divorce so easy that marriage was in fact replaced by a mere contractual 
tie, the only type of relation which is in strict accordance with the 
individualistic principle. In many social groups today marriage has 
again been practically abolished by the institution of divorce. Individ¬ 
uals are as exchangeable in marriage as they are in commercial relation¬ 
ships. One enters a new one if it promises to work out better. Each 
person is identified completely with his or her function for a partial a 
purpose. Everyone remains an abstract center of interests and accom¬ 
plishments. , .1 

The discrepancy between the parents true character as etermi 
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by modem industrialism and their role in the family is quickly dis¬ 
covered by the children and is largely responsible for the stunted growth 
of their emotional life, the hardening of their character, their prema¬ 
ture transformation into adults. The interaction between the family 
and general deculturalization becomes a vicious circle. When the chil¬ 
dren grow up, the roles are played more consciously; to cultivate family 
ties is the thing to do. But such an attitude cannot check the emaciation 
of the family. Either the atomization of man will be conquered by more 
fundamental changes and transformations, or indeed it may prove fatal 
to this culture. The same economic changes which destroy the family 
bring about the danger of totalitarianism. The family in crisis produces 
the attitudes which predispose men for blind submission. 

As the family has largely ceased to exercise specific authority over 
its members, it has become a training ground for authority as such. 
The old dynamics of familial submission are still operative, but they 
make for an all-pervasive spirit of adjustment and authoritarian aggres¬ 
siveness rather than for a furtherance of the interests of the family and 
its members. Whereas totalitarianism in its German version tried to 
dispense with the family as an almost superfluous intermediary between 
the total state and the social atoms, the modem family in fact produces 
the ideal objects of totalitarian integration. Here is the typical develop¬ 
ment: 

Initially the infant has the same experience of love and hatred of and 
from his parents as he had throughout the bourgeois age. hie soon dis¬ 
covers, however, that the father is by no means the powerful figure, 
the impartial judge, the generous protector he is pictured to be. The 
child takes a realistic view and dispenses with all the demands and 
hopes through which the family in its best periods and in the most cul¬ 
tured classes delayed the radical adjustment of the child to the external 
world. The socially conditioned weakness of the father, which is not 
disproved by his occasional outbreaks of masculinity, prevents the 
child’s real identification with him. In earlier times a loving imitation 
of the self-reliant, prudent man, devoted to his duty, was the source 
of moral autonomy in the individual. Today the growing child, who in¬ 
stead of the image of a father has received only the abstract idea of 
arbitrary power, looks for a stronger, more powerful father, for a super- 
ather, as it is furnished by fascist imagery. Whereas authoritarian 
submissiveness is still being inculcated in the child by the family, the 
instinctual relation toward the parents is greatly injured. In past pe- 
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nods, when the father could not play a direct role in the child’s upbring¬ 
ing, his place in the child’s emotional life was occupied by an uncle, 
a tutor, a teacher, or some other individual person. Harsh and hard¬ 
ened though he might be, he had at least some human traits, some 
personal features and gestures that could be imitated, some ideas that 
could be meditated and argued. Today the father tends to be direcdy 
replaced by collective entities, the school class, the sports team, the 
club, the state. The more family dependence is reduced to a mere 
psychological function within the soul of the infant, the more abstract 
and unspecific it becomes in the mind of the adolescent; gradually it 
tends to lead to a general readiness to accept any authority provided 
it is strong enough. 

This development is being furthered by changes in the mother’s 
role. Not that she treats the child more brutally than in former times; 
just the opposite. The modem model mother plans the education of 
her child almost scientifically, from the well-balanced diet to the equally 
well-balanced ratio between reprimand and friendliness, as recom¬ 
mended by the popular psychological literature. Her whole attitude 
toward the child becomes rational; even love is administered as an in¬ 
gredient of pedagogical hygiene. 3 Our society, in the educated, urban 
classes, promotes a “professional,” highly practical attitude even in those 
women who do not actually earn money but still fulfill their role in the 
home. They undertake motherhood as a profession, and their attitude 
toward children is matter of fact and pragmatic. The spontaneity of 
the mother and her natural, unlimited protectiveness and warmth tend 
to be dissolved. Therefore, the image of the mother in the minds of 
children sheds its mystical aura, and the mother cult of adults turns 
from a mythology in the strict sense of the word into a set of rigid con¬ 
ventions. 

Women have paid for their limited admission into the economic 
world of the male by taking over the behavior patterns of a thoroughly 
reified society. The consequences reach into the most tender relations 
between mother and child. She ceases to be a mitigating intermediary 
between him and cold reality and becomes just another mouthpiece of 
the latter. Formerly she endowed the child with a feeling of security 

8 Modem psychology and certainly the most progressive magazines are aware of the 
danger and try to check rationality by more rationality. In motion pictures the eimg 
ened mother is defeated by the kind and understanding friend who introduces ban 
Claus at a higher level. Romanticism, however refined and delectable it may e, e 
to shift back the problem rather than to solve it. 
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which allowed him to develop a certain independence. He felt his love 
for his mother reciprocated and somehow lived on this emotional fund 
throughout his life. The mother, cut off from the community of the 
males and despite an unjustified idealization being herself forced into 
a dependent situation, represented a principle other than reality; she 
could sincerely dream the dreams of utopia with the child, and she was 
his natural ally whether she wished it or not. Thus there was a force 
in his life which allowed him to develop his own individuality con¬ 
comitantly with his adjustment to the external world. Together with 
the fact that decisive authority in the house was represented by the 
father and therefore asserted itself, at least to a minimum, through an 
intellectual interaction, the role of the mother prevented the adjust¬ 
ment from happening too suddenly and totally and at the expense of 
individuation. Today, since the child does not experience the mother’s 
unrestricted love, his own capacity for love remains undeveloped. He 
represses the child in himself (which does not keep him later on from 
grotesque attempts to act as a child when he wants to have fun) and 
behaves as a scheming little adult with no consistent independent ego 
but with a tremendous amount of narcissism. His being hardboiled 
and at the same time submissive in the face of real power predisposes 
him for totalitarian forms of life. 

The maudlin cult of the mother recently observed in the United 
States and frequently mistaken for a matriarchal tendency does not 
contradict her degradation. Rather, this cult is an ideological overcom¬ 
pensation for the abolition of the mother’s role. The seizure of the total¬ 
ity of our life by organization, which has transformed the sphere of 
privacy previously occupied by the family into socially controlled lei¬ 
sure time, has endowed women with the rule over this sphere of organ¬ 
ized culture—a rule which, despite the good they may do, also brings to 
the fore the traditional backwardness of women. This is one of the 
roots of the phenomenon of “momisms” as described by Philip Wylie. 
The “mom” is the death mask of the mother. Where she reigns su¬ 
preme, she often enhances by bigoted and ill-advised activities the same 
spirit of authoritarian repression which a lack of love and of primary 
contact with the child promotes unconsciously in the latter. 

The role played today by the shadow of the family, or rather by the 
family as an ideology losing its economic as well as its emotional basis, 
has been shown in detail by empirical research. One study, focused on 
the nature and background of the authoritarian personality in this 
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country, bears directly on our problem. 4 By combining various types 
of questionnaires, intensive interviews, and projective techniques, the 
study has endeavored to establish systematically an interconnection 
between certain character traits and attitudes and overt political and 
economic opinions which might be regarded as potentially fascist, such 
as racial prejudice, exaltation of the in-group, aggressive nationalism, 
labor baiting, and thinly veiled contempt for democratic institutions. 
This research has endeavored to inquire into the peculiar patterns of 
authoritarianism prevailing in large sections of today’s middle classes. 

The findings have shown that subjects who may be regarded as 
highly susceptible to fascist propaganda profess an ideology calling for 
rigid, uncritical identification with the family and reveal their absolute 
submission to familial authority in early infancy. Simultaneously, the 
underlying spuriousness of the family manifests itself inasmuch as the 
fascist-minded subjects show, on a deeper level, no genuine attach¬ 
ments to the parents, whom they accept in a thoroughly conventional¬ 
ized and externalized way. It is this configuration of submissiveness and 
coldness which more than anything else defines the potential fascist of 
our time. 


The fascist-minded people in the study almost invariably idealized 
their parents. A typical interviewee answered the question as to whom 
he regarded as the greatest personalities in history: my parents. This 
cult of the parents is in most cases based on the adoration of a stem 
and punitive father. Traces of hostility against the latter are visible, 
but as a whole resistance against paternal authority is displaced and 
turned exclusively against the weak, the underdog. Accordingly, fam¬ 
ily acceptance serves to express the subject’s social narcissism. The 
parents, the siblings, and the whole in-group are always wonderful 
people”; the others are “not on the level,” slovenly, lowly. Through 
rigid distinction between those who are “like oneself and the rest of 
the world, the authoritarian leanings of the prospective fascist attain 
an element of inhuman abstractness-glorification of authority per se, 
without any specific idea of the end which the authority is suppose 
to serve. The authoritarian personality is thoroughly conventionalized 
and stereotypical. The image of the father is that of a stem, just, sue 


^ The study, under the title of a “Research Project on Social Discrimination’’and 
sponsored by the American Jewish Committee has been earned on jomdv by the Ins,, 
lute of Social Research and the Berkeley Public Opinion Study Group during 
few years. The senior members of the project are T. W. Adorno, E. Brunswik, L). 

Levinson, and N. Sanford. 
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cessful, detached and sometimes generous disciplinarian. That of the 
mother is composed of the standard attributes of womanhood, such as 
practical skill, good looks, cleanliness, and health. Where once the 
agencies of conscience, individual independence, and possible resist¬ 
ance against the pressure of social conformity had their place, the 
only yardstick left is that of success, popularity, and influence, together 
with the subject’s eagerness to succeed through uninhibited identifi¬ 
cation with anything that exercises authoritarian strength in reality. 
No ideal authority, be it religious, moral, or philosophical, is accepted 
for its own sake; only what is, is recognized. The “unpopular,” or what¬ 
ever is rejected by power, should remain powerless. 

Whereas the authoritarian or sado-masochistic character is by no 
means a novel phenomenon and can be observed throughout the his¬ 
tory of middle-class society, 6 it is its peculiar abstractness and callousness 
which seem to be symptomatic of a world which adheres to familial 
authority after the inner substance of the family has been dissolved. 
Here the abstract glorification of the family is paralleled by an almost 
complete lack of any concrete emotional ties, either positive or negative, 
to the parents. Consequently the whole emotional life of the authori¬ 
tarian character reveals traits of shallowness and coldness often ap¬ 
proaching phenomena observed among certain psychotics. Foremost 
among these traits is the universal rejection of pity—of that very same 
quality which used to reflect more than anything else the mother’s love 
for her child. 

The structure of the subjects’ emotional attachment to the parents as 
objects of cathexis was closely scrutinized in the interviews. In ac¬ 
cordance with the over-all picture of the authoritarian personality it was 
established that his early rebellion against the father is repressed and 
retained on an unconscious level, coming to the fore only in a displaced 
form as “authoritarian aggressiveness.” Moreover, submissiveness to 
the father works even today as a crucial pattern in the forming of social 
and political beliefs in men. Frequently it is reflected through aggres¬ 
siveness. Among boys, the conscious rejection of love for the mother 
proved to be of no less importance. In his early adjustment to the re¬ 
quirements of life, the boy receives the impression that the mother be- 

p 8 section on social psychology by Erich Fromm, “Studien liber Autoritiit und 

Familie,” in Schriften des Institute fiir Sozialforschung, herausgegeben von Max Hork- 
heimer (Paris: Librairie Felix Alcan, 1936). 
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cause of her sex is something weak and contemptible. He senses the 
ambivalence in her official exaltation and looks upon her as a member 
of an inferior race. The coldness and shallowness of the authoritarian 
character can largely be expressed as the emotional consequences of 
this rejection. Toughness, ruthlessness, and the forced display of mas¬ 
culinity, all leading to politico-fascist ideologies, are genetically linked 
with a disturbed relationship toward the mother or, perhaps even more, 
with the lack of any genuine relationship with her. This, however, is 
probably not even the most significant implication of the stunted rela¬ 
tionship between mother and child. What seems to be most seriously 
affected is the subjects’ tolerance for the opposite sex. Anti-femininity 
based on rejection of the mother sets the pattern for the subsequent 
rejection of everything that is deemed “different.” Out-groups rejected 
by fascists, particularly the Jews, are often fancied as showing traits of 
femininity, such as weakness, emotionalism, lack of self-discipline, and 
sensuality. Contempt for the traits of the opposite sex in one’s own sex 
seems to be regularly connected with a highly generalized intolerance of 
what is different. This result suggests a deep-rooted affinity between 
homosexuality, authoritarianism, and the present decay of the family. 
The strict dichotomy between masculinity and femininity and the taboo 
of any psychological transitions from one to the other correspond to an 
over-all tendency to think in dichotomies and stereotypes. 

The list below contains many details whose connection with the 
structure of the modem family cannot be discussed in this chapter, 
but it may help to illustrate what we know from empirical studies about 
the traits of the authoritarian personality. It goes without saying that 
this complicated phenomenon cannot adequately be expressed by any 
kind of enumeration but demands a more dynamic conceptual frame¬ 
work. No attempt is made here to define the individual traits in precise 
terms; some of them overlap, others seem to be in conflict. The order 
in which the traits are given is haphazard and does not represent any 
ranking with regard to importance or frequency of occurrence. It should 
be kept in mind that the empirical findings do not show that any in¬ 
dividual who possesses one or several of these traits is necessanly a pro¬ 
spective fascist or that a fascist must exhibit all of them. Yet, if we find 
that these traits occur much more frequently in one group than m an¬ 
other, the probability is that susceptibility to totalitarian propaganda 

is greater in the first than in the second. 
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The authoritarian personality adheres rigidly to conventional values, at the 
expense of any autonomous moral decision. (The Jews are “aggressive,” which, 
for him, is sufficient justification for the sternest measures.) 

He thinks in terms of black and white. White is the in-group, black the out¬ 
group. Anything different is violently rejected. 

He hates whatever is weak, calling it a “burden” (unemployed) or a "misfit” 
(Jews). 

He is violently opposed to self-examination, never questions his own motives, 
but always blames others or external, physical, or “natural” circumstances for 
any mishap. 

He thinks in stereotypes: the Irish are quick-tempered and lazy, the Jews cun¬ 
ning and cheating, and so on. The individual appears as a mere specimen of 
its kind. 

He emphasizes invariable characteristics (e.g., the “blood strain”) as against 
social determinants. 

He thinks in hierarchical terms—“people at the top, at the bottom, and so 
forth.” 

He is a pseudo-conservative; that is, he has surrendered to the maintenance 
of the status quo, free enterprise, and the like but is so vindictive against all politi¬ 
cal opponents that it becomes clear that he has a strong affinity to despotism: 
“something must be done about it.” 

He believes in the “average,” with which he identifies himself, as against the 
“highbrow,” the “snob,” and so forth. 

He regards success, popularity, and such criteria as the sole measuring-rod of 
human value. 

Whereas his own value system reveals his strong lust for power, he always 
accuses the out-group of power aspirations, plotting, and the like. (This is just 
an example of his over-all “projective” attitude.) 

He considers religion important only from a pragmatic viewpoint—as a means 
to keep others at bay. Essentially he is anti-religious and “naturalistic” in the 
sense of unquestionably accepting natural selection as the only right principle. 

He is thoroughly "authoritarian,” accepting authority for its own sake and 
demanding its rigid application. His repressed rebellion against authority is 
directed exclusively against the weak. 

With regard to sex, he overemphasizes the idea of "normality.” The man 

values masculinity above anything else; the woman wants to represent the ideal 
of femininity. 

subjective, the imaginative, the tender-minded indi- 
no pity for the poor. His emotional life is 

His general tendency toward extemalization makes him susceptible to all 
Kinds or superstition unless his educational level is very high. 


essentially 


He tends to reject the 
vidual. He acknowledges 
cold and shallow. 
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He is contemptuous of men in general, believes in their inherently bad nature, 
and often assumes a cynical philosophy contradictory to his conventional accept¬ 
ance of “ideal values.” 

He always emphasizes the "positive” and rejects critical attitudes as “destruc¬ 
tive, but in his spontaneous fantasy life he reveals strong destructive tendencies. 
He thinks in terms of world catastrophes and sees “evil forces” at work every¬ 
where. 

He is generally more interested in means than in ends. To him things are more 
important than humans. He regards human beings mainly as tools or as obstacles 
—as things. 

He conceals his stereotyped inhuman attitude by personalization. When he 
puts the blame on others he thinks not of an objective series of events but of 
incompetent, dishonest, or corrupt men. Conversely, he expects everything good 
from strong men, from ‘leaders.” 

While maintaining the stand of sexual purity, morality, or at least normality, 
he is obsessed by sexual ideas and senses “vice” everywhere. When he speaks 
of the evil forces, he likes to dwell upon orgies, sex perversions, and so on. 

He idealizes his parents. This often merely conceals his hostility. No strong 
emotional ties. 


He thinks in terms of exchange, of equivalents, and often complains about 
not having received as much as he gave. 

He is more interested in “what he gets out of people” than in any true affec¬ 
tion. He is “manipulative.” 

He is, at least superficially, “well adjusted”; he reveals psychotic rather than 
neurotic symptoms. He believes in a number of ideas which, though generally 
accepted by his type, in extreme cases approximate delusions (international 
conspiracy). 

He attributes an exaggerated importance to the ideas of purity, neatness, 
cleanliness, and such characteristics. 

He complains about the base, materialistic motivations of others but himself 
thinks strongly in terms of money. 


He professes official optimism; pessimism is decadent. Despite his general 
contempt for his contemporaries, he denies conflicts not only in himself but also 
in the family and group. They are all wonderful people. 

He is continuously concerned with social status, his own as well as that of 
his family. 

Additional light has been thrown upon the complex relationship be¬ 
tween the family and society by another research project for analyzing 
authoritarian traits and predispositions in children.® The findings seem 


a This project, also sponsored by the American Jewish Committee, was a joint under¬ 
taking by the Institute of Social Research and the Institute of Child Welfare in Berk 
ley. The directors were T. W. Adorno, E. F. Brunswik, and H. Jones. 
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to reveal that the over-all picture of the authoritarian personality is valid 
even for the nine-to-fourteen-year age group. In one important respect, 
however, the preliminary results of this research contradicted the hy¬ 
potheses as they were derived from the study on adults reported above. 
It had been anticipated drat those children who submit most readily 
to the discipline of the parents and the school would also be those 
who revealed predominantly authoritarian character traits, whereas 
the more rebellious and refractory ones would be thoroughly anti¬ 
authoritarian. Tliis assumption was faulty. The “good” boys and girls— 
those who are essentially non-aggressive—are actually the ones who 
least evince the traits on our list. The difficult, unruly children, in con¬ 
trast, are those who turn against the weak and exalt the strong. The 
authoritarian character’s conventionalism and his concern with cor¬ 
rectness and the “things to be done” seem to be acquired during adoles¬ 
cence, or even later, because then the effect of reality in endorsing con¬ 
ventional values is overpowering. The prospective fascists, then, seem 
to be those who in childhood were somehow crude and rough and 
“uncivilized.” Their lack of genuine family cathexis prepares them to 
transfer to their “gang” the feeling for authority acquired earlier and 
to accept the gang’s code of prowess and violence without mustering 
any moral resistance against it. 

Casual observation of the behavior of boy gangs corroborates this 
assumption. It is likely that the aggressiveness of these children, which 
is retained by them in later life but becomes more or less repressed and 
rationalized, is due to the dwindling of the positive, protective aspect 
of the family. These children behave like little savages because they 
have no psychological shelter and feel that they must continuously 
look after themselves.” In a cold and inscrutable world, they suspect 
everybody of being their enemy and leap at his throat. T3iey revert to 
the cynical principle of early bourgeois philosophy, homo homini 
lupus. What they suffer from is probably not too strong and sound a 
family but rather a lack of family. In this respect the conservative state¬ 
ments on the cause of juvenile delinquency touch upon certain basic 
social factors frequendy clouded by more differentiated and progressive 
psychological theories. Whereas the family, as an ideology, works in 
favor of repressive authoritarianism, it becomes manifest that the fam- 
y, as a reality, is also the most profound and effective counter-agency 
against that relapse into barbarism by which each human being is 
menaced during his development. 
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The National-Socialists who knew so shrewdly how to exploit the 
social and psychological mechanisms indicated in this chapter recog¬ 
nized at the same time the inherent antagonism between the family in 
its genuine sense and the barbarian world for which they stood. Al¬ 
though they exalted the family in ideology as indispensable to a society 
based on the “blood” principle, in reality they suspected and attacked 
the family as a shelter against mass society. They looked on it as a 
virtual conspiracy against the totalitarian state. Their attitude toward 
the family was similar to their ambivalent policies toward religion, free 
enterprise, and the constitutional state. The problem today is whether 
the complicated interaction of these forces was especially German or is 
indicative of a more universal historical trend. 



Chapter XIX 

ERICH FROMM 


SEX AND CHARACTER 


The thesis that between the two sexes there are innate 
differences which necessarily result in basic differences in character 
and fate is a very old one. The Old Testament makes it woman’s pe¬ 
culiarity and curse that her “desire shall be to thy husband and he 
shall rule over thee” and man’s that he shall have to work in sweat and 
sorrow. But even the Biblical report contains virtually the opposite 
thesis: man was created in God’s likeness, and only as punishment for 
man’s and woman’s original disobedience—they were treated as equals 
with regard to their moral responsibility—were they cursed with 
mutual conflict and eternal difference. Both these views, that of their 
basic difference and that of their basic identity, have been repeated 
through the centuries—one age or one philosophical school emphasizing 
the one, another the opposite, thesis. 

The problem assumed increased significance in the philosophical 
and political discussions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Representatives of the enlightenment philosophy took the position that 
there were no innate differences between the sexes (Tdme n a pas de 
sexe); that whatever differences could be observed were conditioned by 
differences in education, were—as would be said today—cultural differ¬ 
ences. Romantic philosophers of the early nineteenth century, on the 
other hand, stressed the very opposite point. They analyzed the char- 
acterological differences between men and women and said that the 
fundamental differences were the result of innate biological and physi¬ 
ological differences. Their contention was that these differences in char¬ 
acter would exist in any conceivable culture. 

Regardless of the merits of the respective arguments-and the anal- 
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ysis of the Romantics was often profound—they both had a political 
implication. The enlightened philosophers, especially the French, 
wanted to make a point for the social—and to some extent political- 
equality of men and women. They emphasized the lack of innate dif¬ 
ferences as an argument for their case. The Romantics, who were po¬ 
litical reactionaries, used their analysis of the essence—Wesew—of 
woman’s nature as a proof for the necessity of political and social ine¬ 
quality. Although they attributed very admirable qualities to “the 
woman,” they insisted that her characteristics made her unfit to par¬ 
ticipate in social and political life on an equal footing with men. 

The political struggle for woman's equality did not end in the nine¬ 
teenth century, nor did the theoretical discussion on the innate versus 
the cultural character of their differences. In modem psychology 
Freud became the most outspoken representative of the Romantics’ 
cause. Whereas their argument had been couched in philosophical lan¬ 
guage, his was based on the scientific observation of patients in the 
psychoanalytic procedure. He assumed that the anatomical difference 
between the sexes was the cause for unalterable characterological dif¬ 
ferences. “Anatomy is her fate,” he says of the woman, paraphrasing 
a sentence of Napoleon’s. His contention was that the little girl, when 
she discovers the fact that she lacks the male genital organ, is pro¬ 
foundly shocked and impressed by this discovery; that she feels some¬ 
thing she ought to have is lacking; that she envies men for having what 
fate has denied her; that in the normal course of development she will 


try to overcome her feeling of inferiority and envy by substituting other 
things for the male genital organ: children, husband, or possessions. 
In the case of neurotic development she does not succeed in making 
such satisfactory substitutions. She remains envious of all men, does 
not give up her wish to be a man herself, becomes homosexual or hates 
men, or seeks certain culturally permitted compensations. Even in the 
case of normal development, the tragic quality of woman s fate never 
quite disappears; she is cursed with a wish to obtain something which 

remains unattainable throughout her life. 

Although orthodox psychoanalysts retained this theory of Freud as 
one of the cornerstones of their psychological system, another group of 
culturally oriented psychoanalysts disputed Freud s findings. They 
showed the fallacies—clinically and theoretically-in Freud’s reasoning 
by pointing to the cultural and personal experiences of women in 
modem society which caused the characterological results which he ha 
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explained on biological grounds. The views of this group of psycho¬ 
analysts found confirmation in the findings of the anthropologists. 

Nevertheless, there exists a certain danger that some followers of 
those progressive anthropological and psychoanalytic theories will lean 
over backwards and deny completely that biological differences have 
any effect in molding the character structure. They may be prompted 
to do so by the same motivation which was found in the representatives 
of the French enlightenment. Since the emphasis on innate differences 
is used as an argument by the enemies of woman’s equality, it may seem 
necessary to prove that there were none but cultural causes for any 
differences which may be empirically observed. 

It is important to recognize that a significant philosophical question 
is involved in this whole controversy. The tendency to deny any char- 
acterological differences between the sexes may be prompted by the 
implicit acceptance of one of the premises of anti-equalitarian philos¬ 
ophy: in order to demand equality one has to prove that there are no 
characterological differences between the sexes except those caused di¬ 
rectly by existing social conditions. The whole discussion is particu¬ 
larly involved because one group is speaking of differences whereas the 
reactionaries really mean deficiencies —and more specifically those 
deficiencies which make it impossible for full equality to be shared 
with the majority group. Thus women’s limited intelligence and lack 
of faculties for organization and for abstraction or critical judgment 
were held to preclude their full equality with men. One school of 
thought said they possessed intuition, love, and so on but that these 
qualities did not seem to make them more fit for the task of modem 
society. The same holds true for minorities such as the Negroes or the 
Jews. Thus the psychologist or anthropologist was put in a position 
where he had to disprove that among sex or racial groups, there were 
any special deficiencies or vices which had anything to do with their 
ability to share full equality. In this position, the liberal thinker was 
inclined to minimize the existence of any differences. 

Though the liberals proved that differences justifying political, eco¬ 
nomic, and social inequality do not exist, they allowed themselves to be 
pushed into a strategically unfavorable defensive position. Establishing 
the fact that there are no socially damaging differences does not require 
one to hold there are no differences at all. Properly then, the question 
is: What use is made of the existing or alleged differences, and what 
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political purposes do they serve? Even granted that women show cer¬ 
tain characterological differences from men, what does it mean? 

It is the thesis of this chapter that certain biological differences re¬ 
sult in characterological differences; that such differences are blended 
with those which are direcdy produced by social factors; that the latter 
are much stronger in their effect and can either increase, eliminate, or 
reverse biologically rooted differences; and that eventually character¬ 
ological differences between the sexes, inasmuch as they are not di¬ 
recdy determined by culture, never constitute differences in value. In 
other words, characterological differences are differences not in terms 
of “good” or “bad” but only in terms of coloring—the kind of virtues and 
vices peculiar to any large group. To be more specific, the character 
typical of men and of women in Western culture is determined by their 
respective social roles, but there is a coloring of character which is 
rooted in sex differences. This coloring is insignificant in comparison 
with the socially rooted differences, but it must not be entirely 
neglected. 

The implicit assumption underlying much reactionary thinking is 
that equality presupposes an absence of differences between persons or 
social groups. Since obviously such differences exist with regard to prac¬ 
tically everything that matters in life, their conclusion is that there 
can be no equality. When, conversely, the liberals are moved to deny 
the fact that there are great differences in mental and physical gifts 
and favorable or unfavorable accidental personality conditions, they 
only help their adversaries to appear right in the eyes of the common 
man. The concept of equality as it has developed in Judaeo-Christian 
and in modem progressive tradition means that all men are equal in 
such basic human capacities as those making for the enjoyment of 
freedom and happiness. It means, furthermore, that as a political con¬ 
sequence of this basic equality no man shall be made the means to the 
ends of another man, no group the means to the ends of another group. 
Each man is a universe for himself and is only his own purpose. His 
goal is the realization of his being, including those very peculiarities 
which are characteristic of him and make him different from others. 
Thus equality is the basis for the full development of differences, and it 
results in the development of individuality. 

Although there are a number of biological differences which might 
well be examined with regard to their relevance to character differences 
between men and women, this chapter will deal mainly with only one. 
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Our purpose here is not so much to examine the whole problem of 
character differences between the sexes as to illustrate the general 
thesis. We shall mainly concern ourselves with the respective roles of 
men and women in sexual intercourse and shall undertake to show that 
this difference results in certain characterological differences—differ¬ 
ences which only color the main differences that arise from the differ¬ 
ence in their social roles. 

In order to function sexually, the man must have an erection and 
must be able to retain it during intercourse until he has had an orgasm; 
in order to satisfy the woman, he must be able to retain the erection for 
a sufficiently long time so that she may have an orgasm. This means 
that in order to satisfy the woman sexually the man has to demonstrate 
that he has the ability to have and maintain an erection. The woman, 
on the other hand, in order to satisfy the man sexually need demonstrate 
nothing. To be sure, her excitement may enhance the man’s pleasure. 
Certain accompanying physical changes in her sexual organs may make 
intercourse easier for him. Since only purely sexual reactions are to be 
considered—not the subtle psychic reactions of differentiated personal¬ 
ities—the fact remains that the man needs to have an erection to satisfy 
the woman, the woman needs to have nothing but a certain amount of 
willingness to satisfy the man. In speaking of willingness it is impor¬ 
tant to note that the woman’s availability for the sexual satisfaction 
of the man is dependent on her will; it is a conscious decision she can 
make at any time she pleases. The man’s availability, however, is by 
no means simply a function of his will. As a matter of fact, he may have 
sexual desire and an erection against his will, and he may be impotent 
despite an ardent wish to the contrary. Furthermore, on the man’s side 
an inability to function is a fact which cannot be concealed. The 


woman’s lack of either total or partial response, her “failure,” although 
often recognizable to the man, is by no means similarly obvious; it per¬ 
mits of a great deal of deception. If the woman consents with her will, 
the man can be sure of being satisfied whenever he desires her. But 
the situation of the woman is entirely different; the most ardent sexual 
desire on her side will not lead to satisfaction unless the man is suffi- 
ciendy desirous of her to have an erection. And even during the sexual 
act the woman must depend for her full satisfaction on the man’s ability 
to carry her to orgasm. Thus, to satisfy the partner, the man has to prove 
something; the woman does not. 

From this difference in their respective sexual roles something else 
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follows—the difference in their specific anxieties connected with the 
sexual function. The anxiety is located at the very spot where the man 
and woman’s position is vulnerable. The man’s position is vulnerable in 
so far as he has to prove something, that is, in so far as he can poten¬ 
tially fail. To him intercourse has always the coloring of a test, of an 
examination. His specific anxiety is that of failing. Fear of castration is 
the extreme case—fear of becoming organically and therefore per¬ 
manently unable to perform. The woman’s vulnerability, on the other 
hand, lies in her dependency on the man; the element of insecurity 
connected with her sexual function lies not in failing but in being 
“left alone,” in being frustrated, in not having complete control over 
the process which leads to sexual satisfaction. It is not surprising, then, 
that the anxieties of men and women refer to different spheres—the 
man’s concerning his ego, his prestige, his value in the eyes of the 
woman; the woman’s concerning her sexual pleasure and satisfaction. 1 

The reader may now ask: Are not these anxieties characteristic only 
of neurotic personalities? Is not the normal man sure of his potency? 
Is not the normal woman sure of her partner? Is one not concerned 
here with the highly nervous and sexually insecure modem man? Are 
not the "cave man” and the "cave woman” with their “primitive” and 
unspoiled sexuality free from such doubts and anxieties? 

At first glance, this might seem to be the case. The man who is con¬ 
stantly worried about his potency is characteristic of a certain type of 
neurotic personality, as is the woman who is constantly afraid of re¬ 
maining unsatisfied or who suffers from her dependency. Here—as is 
so often the case—the difference between the "neurotic” and the 
“normal” is more one of degree and of awareness than one of essential 
quality. What appears as a conscious and continuous anxiety in the 
neurotic person is relatively unnoticed and quantitatively slight anxi¬ 
ety in the so-called normal man. The same is true in the case of 
women. Furthermore, in normal individuals anxieties are not aroused 
by certain incidents which are sure to cause manifest anxiety in the 
neurotic person. The normal man does not doubt his potency. The 
normal woman is not afraid of being sexually frustrated by the man 
she has chosen for a sexual partner. To choose the very man whom she 
can have "faith” in sexually is an essential part of her healthy sexual 

i A similar distinction, referring to differences in the sexual fears of children only, 
has been made by Karen Horney, "Die Angst vor der Frau,” Zeitschr. f. Psychoanal, 

13 (1932), i‘ l8 - 
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instinct. This in no way alters the fact that potentially the man can fail 
—but never the woman. The woman is dependent on the man’s de¬ 
sire, not the man on hers. 

Since it is important that this point be clear, let us illustrate further 
with a parallel from another field. Consider the difference between 
an actor or a speaker and a person in his audience. Though an actor 
or speaker is anxious each time he has to perform—and experienced 
persons can worry about failing, for some anxiety seems to be present 
with most people who have to perform—there are certainly others who 
do not feel any anxiety. Nevertheless, the fact that even the latter find 
that a successful performance brings a kind of relief which results in 
elation or happiness suggests that they were not wholly unaware of the 
possibility of failing. 

There is still another element which is significant in determining 
the presence of anxieties and of different anxieties in the normal man 
and woman. 

The difference between the sexes is the basis for the earliest and most 
elementary division of mankind into separate groups. Man and woman 
need each other; biologically, for the maintenance of the race and of 
the family; psychologically, for the satisfaction of their sexual desires. 
But in any situation in which two different groups need each other 
there will be elements not only of harmony, co-operation, and mutual 
satisfaction but also of struggle and disharmony. 

Love and antagonism are two sides of a basic constellation-differ¬ 
ence with interdependence. The sexual relationship between the sexes 
could scarcely be free from potential antagonism and hostility. Men 
and women have, along with the capacity to love each other, a similar 
capacity to hate. In any man-woman relationship the element of an¬ 
tagonism is a potentiality, and from this very potentiality the element 
of anxiety as well must at times arise. The beloved one may turn into 
an enemy, and then the vulnerable points of man and woman respec¬ 
tively are threatened. 

This concept of male-female anxiety is significantly different from 
that of Freud. The author follows Freud in assuming potential antag¬ 
onism between the sexes; the difference lies in the nature of this an¬ 
tagonism Freud’s basic attitude is patriarchal; therefore, the main con- 
Hict which exists is the one between father and son. The woman is not 
important enough to threaten as does the father. The main fear in man 
to Freud, is the fear of castration. This fear, however, is primarily a 
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threat arising not from the woman but from the father who is jealous 
of the incestuous wishes of the son. Only secondarily is the man’s cas¬ 
tration fear directed toward woman. Since woman to him is only a 
sexually inferior and not a sexually different being, he can not per¬ 
ceive that man is as much afraid of woman as he is of the father. 

It should also be noted in passing that anxiety concerning the sexual 
organs differs in men and women. In the male the extreme form of such 
anxiety carries the idea that his sexual organ will be cut off. With some 
exceptions woman’s anxiety about her genitals does not refer to any¬ 
thing being cut off or having been cut off. She fears the injury of the 
inner part of her body. The vagina is an entrance into the body—as 
well as a delicate and very important organ of the female body. There 
is reason to assume that in everyone there exists a potential anxiety 
about injury through the openings into the body. But, although other 
openings may be more or less adequately protected, this is by no means 
so clearly the case with the vagina—as first parental strictness and then 
rumors and phantasies of criminal assault have tended to impress upon 
the child. Woman’s normal anxiety is not castration but defenseless¬ 
ness toward an internal injury—such as the incurring of pregnancy 
against her will. 

In describing the difference in kind of the anxiety specific for men 
and women respectively, we have already discussed one charactero- 
logical difference resulting from the difference in the sexual roles. The 
specific kind of anxiety results in specific trends to overcome it. 

If the man’s main anxiety is that of failing in or not performing the 
expected task, the drive designed to protect him from this anxiety is 
the wish for prestige. The man is deeply pervaded by a craving to prove 
constantly to himself, to the woman he loves, to all other women, and 
to all other men that he lives up to any expectation of him. He seeks 
reassurance against the fear of sexual failing by competing in all other 
spheres of life in which will power, physical strength, and intelligence 
are useful in assuring success. Closely linked with this craving for 
prestige is his competitive attitude toward other men. Being afraid of 
possible failure, he tends to prove that he is better than any other man. 
The Don Juan does so directly in the sexual realm, the average man 
indirectly—by killing more enemies, hunting more deer, making more 
money, or being more successful in other ways than his male com¬ 
petitors. 

It must be realized that the particular sexual role of the man is 
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but a minor source of the craving for prestige and competitiveness in 
comparison with cravings of a social and cultural nature. As a number 
of psychoanalytic, anthropological, and sociological writers have indi¬ 
cated, such cravings chiefly result from the kind of experiences both 
the child and the adult have in any given culture. It has been shown 
that when anxiety is aroused in the child he feels powerless and in¬ 
ferior; it is therefore imperative for him to find recognition by others, to 
be popular, and to be superior to competitors. The modem social and 
economic system is based on the principles of competition and success; 
ideologies praise its value, and by these and other circumstances the 
craving for prestige and competitiveness are firmly implanted in the 
average human being living in the Western culture. Even if there were 
no difference in the respective sexual roles, these cravings would exist 
in men and women on the strength of social factors. The impact of these 
social sources is so great that it might seem doubtful whether—in 
quantitative terms—there is any marked predominance of the craving 
for prestige in men as a result of the sexual factors which this chapter 
discusses. The matter of first importance is not quantity or degree to 
which competitiveness is increased by the sexual sources but rather 
the need that recognition be given to the presence of any factor other 
than the socially conditioned ones which make for competitiveness. It 
happens that in Western culture the cultural pressure with men moves 
in the same direction as the sexual factors. With women, also, the cul¬ 
tural and sexual factors used to operate in the same direction; but with 
the fundamental change in woman’s position, which drew her increas¬ 
ingly into the same social and economic conditions that determine 
man’s life, the social factors have become the same for men and 
women, and there is even now sufficient empirical evidence to recognize 
that these social factors prove to be stronger than the sexual ones. 

The masculine striving for prestige throws some light on the specific 
quality of male vanity. It is generally said that women are vainer than 
men. Although the reverse may be true, what matters is not the differ¬ 
ence in quantity but in the nature of the vanity. The essential feature 
of man’s vanity is to show off, to demonstrate what a good “performer” 
he is. He acts as if he lived in an unending examination dream. He is 
eager to assert that he is not afraid of failing. This vanity seems to color 
all of man’s activity. There is probably no achievement of men, from 
making love to the most courageous acts in fighting or thinking, which 
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is not colored to some degree by this typical male vanity; in so far as 
this is the case, his activity is lacking in seriousness. 

Another aspect of man’s craving for prestige is his sensitivity toward 
ridicule, and particularly toward ridicule from women. Even a coward 
may become something of a hero under the fear of being ridiculed by 
women, and the fear of losing one’s life may be less than the fear of 
ridicule. As a matter of fact, this is typical in the pattern of male 
heroism, which is no greater than the heroism of which women are 
capable but different because it is colored by the male sort of vanity. 

Another result of man’s precarious position toward woman and his 
fear of her ridicule is his hatred for her. This hatred contributes to a 
striving which has also a defensive function: to dominate the woman, 
to have power over her, to make her feel weak and inferior. If he suc¬ 
ceeds in this, he need not be afraid of her. If she is afraid of him—afraid 
of being killed, beaten, or starved—she cannot ridicule him. Power over 
a person is dependent neither on one’s intensity or passion nor on the 
functioning of one’s sexual and emotional productiveness. Power de¬ 
pends on factors which can be so securely maintained that no doubt of 
incompetency need ever arise. Incidentally, the promise of power over 
woman is the comfort which the patriarchally biased Biblical myth 
holds out to the man even while God curses him. 

One last trait, in man, should be mentioned—one that results from 
his fear of failure, not so much because it is a "normal trait but be¬ 
cause it links with a problem which psychoanalytic literature has dealt 
with: the man’s wish to be a woman. Though Freud quite naturally 
assumed that a general feature of woman’s psychology is her wish to 
be a man, other psychoanalytic thinkers have recognized in men the 
presence of wishes to be a woman and have offered various explana¬ 
tions. To one of these explanations—man’s envy of the woman s ca¬ 
pacity to bear children—reference will be made presently. The aim 
here is to point to the connection between man’s need to prove some¬ 
thing and his wish to be a woman. His "test” situation is a continuous 
burden. He would be greatly relieved if he could escape this burden 
and he could, if he were a woman. In the normal man, however, the 
wish is scarcely conscious and, in quantity, very small. In the neurotic 
man the wish to be a woman can be extremely strong, whether ll . 1S 
entertained consciously or repressed. Its strength depends on the in¬ 
tensity of the fear of failure in performance, which in turn is root 

in the whole personality structure. 
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Just as certain characterological trends spring from the main anxiety 
0 f m en—failure—others spring from the main fear of women—frus¬ 
tration and dependency. The fear of being left alone-in the sexual act 
itself as well as emotionally and socially—and the fear of being depend¬ 
ent comprise a trait which is generally supposed to be typically fem¬ 
inine. This dependency is traced back to woman’s “nature.” The tra¬ 
ditional role of women in any patriarchal culture is such that the fear 
of dependency is aroused regardless of any conditions specific to her 
sex role; but, again, social conditions are mistaken for natural ones. 
Despite the conventional fallacy about woman’s nature, however, in the 
statement about woman’s dependency there is a kernel of truth which 
should not be neglected. This is the result of her specific sexual role 
which will now be recapitulated. The woman does not need to prove 
anything. She need not be afraid of failure, but in her sexual satisfac¬ 
tion she is dependent on something outside herself—the man’s desire 
for her and his potency to carry through this desire. He is never en¬ 
tirely sure whether he will succeed, and this fear hurts his pride. She is 
never entirely sure whether she can rely on him, and this fear makes 
her feel insecure and anxious in a different way. 

One trait resulting from this position of the woman is vanity, but a 
vanity different in nature from the man’s. His vanity is to show what he 
can do, to prove that he never fails; her vanity is essentially a need to 
attract, and the need to prove to herself that she can attract, is attrac¬ 
tive. To be sure, the man needs to attract a woman sexually in order 
to win her. This holds true especially in a culture where differentiated 
tastes and feelings are involved in sexual attraction. But there are other 
ways by which he can gain her and induce her to be his sexual partner: 
sheer physical power or, more significantly, social power and wealth. 
His opportunities for sexual satisfaction do not depend solely on his 
sexual attractiveness. Her sexual satisfaction depends entirely on her 
attractiveness. Neither force nor promises can make a man sexually 
potent. The woman’s attempt to be attractive is necessitated by her 
sexual role, and her vanity or concern with her attractiveness results 
from this. 2 


2 One objection may be raised here. Why is it, if all this is true, that among many 
animals the male is the one who sings and has the more vivid colors—in other words, 
that the male is the one to attract the female, not the reverse? Analogies from the ani¬ 
mal kingdom often sound very convincing, yet frequently one fails to see the whole 
complicity of the different factors which are operative. Without entering into any ex¬ 
tended discussion of these obscure problems, let me content myself with stressing the 
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The woman's fear of dependency, of frustration, of a role which 
forces her to wait, frequently leads to a wish which Freud has stressed 
heavily: the wish to have the male genital organ. 3 The root for this 
wish, however, is not that the woman primarily feels she lacks some¬ 
thing, that she is inferior to the man for want of the penis. Although 
in many instances there are other reasons, the wish of the woman to 
have a penis often springs from her wish not to be dependent, not to be 
restricted in her activity, not to be exposed to the danger of frustration. 
Just as the man s wish to be a woman may result from his desire to 
be rid of the burden of the test, the woman's wish to have a penis may 
result from her desire to overcome her dependence. Also, under special 
circumstances, but not infrequently, not only does the penis serve as a 
symbol of independence but, in the service of sadistic-aggressive tend¬ 
encies, it also symbolizes a weapon with which to hurt men or other 
women. 4 

If the man’s main weapon against the woman is his physical and 
social power over her, then her main weapon is her ability to ridicule 
him. The most radical way in which to ridicule him is to make him 
impotent. There are many ways, including crude and subtle ones, for 
the woman to do this. They range from the expressed or implied ex¬ 
pectation of his failure to frigidity and the sort of vaginal spasm which 
makes intercourse physically impossible. The wish to castrate the man 
does not seem to play the all-important role which Freud ascribes to it. 
To be sure, one way is to express a wish to render the man impotent, 
and this often appears unquestionably when destructive and sadistic 
tendencies are marked. But the main aim of woman’s hostility does not 
seem to be physical but functional damage—to interfere with the man’s 
ability to perform. Man’s specific hostility is to overpower; woman’s to 
undermine. 

There are other sexual differences which may have a bearing on 
characterological differences between men and women. The woman s 
genital organs are more differentiated than the man’s, for she has two 

fact that, for human society, the important factor is to what extent man has made 
women dependent economically, thus increasing their need to attract the man. Both her 

sexual satisfaction and her whole life and security are at stake. 

s Compare Clara Thompson, "What Is Penis Envy?” and the discussion which fol¬ 
lows by Janet Rioch, Proceedings of the Association for the Advancement of Psycho¬ 
analysis, Boston (1942) Meetings. to 

* In female homosexuality, a combination of the tendency to be active-in contrast to 

the "waiting,” dependent role-with definitely destructive tendencies often seems 
a significant part of the picture. 
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sources of excitement. The main source of the woman’s excitement 
happens to be within her body, the man’s on the outside. In the man 
something easily visible happens when he is sexually excited; in the 
woman this is not the case. The sexual act for the woman implies the 
possibility of pregnancy, with the ensuing profound change in her 
glandular processes; but no such profound change in the man’s or¬ 
ganism is connected with his sexual activity. It is not our intention to 
take up these problems in this chapter, but there is one more difference 
which may well be discussed because it has been somewhat neglected 
in the classic psychoanalytic literature. 

Women can bear children; men cannot. Characteristically, from his 
patriarchal viewpoint, Freud assumed that the woman is envious of 
the male organ, but he scarcely noted the possibility that men are en¬ 
vious of women’s ability to bear children. This one-sided view not only 
comes from the masculine premise that men are superior to women 
but also results from the attitude of a highly technical-industrial civil¬ 
ization in which natural productiveness is not very highly valued. 
Nevertheless, if one considers earlier periods of human history, when 
life depended essentially on the productivity of nature and not on tech¬ 
nical productivity, the fact that women shared this gift with the soil 
and with female animals must have been exceedingly impressive. Man 
is sterile —if only the purely naturalistic realm is considered. In a cul¬ 
ture in which the main emphasis was on natural productivity, one 
would assume that the man felt inferior to the woman, especially when 
his role in the production of the child was not clearly understood. It 
is safe to assume that man admired woman for this capacity which he 
lacked, that he was awed by her and envious of her. He could not 
produce; he could only kill animals so that he could eat them, or kill 
enemies so that he could be safe or acquire 
ical way. 

Without discussing the place of these influences in more purely 
agrarian communities, we shall touch briefly on the effects of some 
important historical changes. One of the most significant of these was 
the increasing application of the technical mode of production. More 
and more the mind was used to improve and increase the various means 
of living which originally were dependent on nature’s gifts alone. Al¬ 
though women originally had a gift which made them superior to men 
and the latter originally compensated for this lack by using their skill 


their strength in some mag- 
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for destruction, men later came to use their reason as the basis for 
rational productivity. In its earlier stages this was closely linked with 
magic; in its present highly developed stage, with science. Women are 
physiological y equipped to produce; men prove their productivity by 
determined rational effort. 

Rather than develop this topic at this point, we shall merely refer 
to the writings of Bachofen, Morgan, and Briffault, who have gathered 
and brilliantly analyzed anthropological material which, though it may 
not prove their theses, strongly suggests that in several phases of early 
history certain cultures existed in which social organization was cen¬ 
tered around the mother and in which mother-goddesses, identified 
with the productivity of nature, were the center of man’s religious 
ideas. 5 

One illustration will suffice. The Babylonian myth of creation starts 
with the existence of a mother-goddess—Thiamat—who rules over the 
universe. Her rule, however, is threatened by her male sons, who are 
planning to rebel and overthrow her. They seek as a leader for this fight 
somebody who can match her strength. Eventually they agree on Mar- 
duk but, before definitely choosing him, require him to undergo a test. 
What is the test? A coat is brought to him. He must “with the power 
of his mouth” make the coat disappear and then make it reappear 
again with a word. The chosen leader by a word destroys the coat; by a 
word recreates it. His leadership is confirmed. He defeats the mother- 
goddess and from her body creates heaven and earth. What is the 
meaning of this test? If the male god is to match the strength of the 
goddess, he must have the one quality which makes her superior: the 
power to create. The test is to prove that he has this power as well as 
the characteristically masculine power to destroy—the way in which 
man traditionally changed nature. He first destroys, then recreates, a 
material object; but he does this with his word and not, like the woman, 
with her womb. Natural productivity is replaced by the magic of 
thought and word processes. 

The Biblical creation myth starts where the Babylonian myth ends. 
Almost all traces of the supremacy of a female goddess have now been 
eliminated. The creation starts with God’s magic, the same magic of 
creation by word. The theme of male creation is repeated; contrary to 

b See also Frieda Fromm-Reichmann, “Notes on the Mother Role in the Family 
Group,” Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 4 C I 94°)> i3 2 mI 4& 
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fact, man is not bom from woman, but she is made from him. 6 The 
Biblical myth is almost a song of triumph over defeated woman; it 
denies that women bear men and reverses the natural relations. In God’s 
curse the supremacy of men is again upheld. The childbearing function 
of women is recognized, but it is to be painful. Man is destined to 
work, that is to say to produce; thus he replaces the original produc¬ 
tivity of the woman, even if this too is to be done in sweat and sorrow. 7 

We have dealt at some length with the phenomenon of matriarchal 
remnants in the history of religion to illustrate one point which matters 
in the context of this chapter—the fact that the woman has the ca¬ 
pacity of natural productiveness which the man lacks; that the man 
on this level is sterile. In certain periods of history this superiority of 
woman was consciously felt; later on, all the emphasis was on the magic 
and rational productivity of man. Nevertheless, it seems that uncon¬ 
sciously, even today, this difference has not entirely lost its meaning; 
somewhere in the man exists an awe of the woman for this capacity 
which he lacks. He is envious of it and fearful of it. Somewhere in his 
character is the need for a constant compensatory effort for his lack; 
somewhere in the woman, a feeling of superiority over him for his 
“sterility.” 

Thus far, we have dealt with certain characterological differences be¬ 
tween men and women which have resulted from their sexual differ¬ 
ences. Is this to be taken to mean that traits like overdependence, on 
the one hand, and craving for prestige and competitiveness, on the 
other, are essentially caused by the sex differences? Are “a” woman 
and “a” man to be expected to exhibit these traits, so that if they have 
the traits characteristic of the other sex this fact is to be explained by 
the presence of a homosexual component? 

No conclusions of the kind follow. The sexual difference colors the 
personality of the average man and woman. This coloring may be com¬ 
pared to the key or the mode in which a melody is written—not to the 

®Conmare the Greek myth of Athene’s being bom from the head of her father 
Zeus and the interpretation of this myth as well as the remnant of matriarchal religion 
in Greek mythology by Bachofen and Otto. 

7 It may be noted that one essential feature of the Biblical report is that the life of 
man starts with the breaking up of an originally existing harmony between men and 
women and harmony between man and nature. The Messianic trend of Judaism has 
taken up this theme. Though historical life starts with disharmony, history will even¬ 
tually overcome it and end in harmony. God’s curse will be revoked through man’s ef- 
ort in history. In the prophetic and Talmudic thinking, the period of the Messiah is 
cnaraetenzed by peace between men, between man and animal, between the sexes. War 
will disappear from the earth; nature will be all-abundant. 
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melody itself. Furthermore, it refers only to the average man and 
woman respectively and varies in every person. 

These “natural” differences are blended with differences brought 
about by the specific culture in which people live. For instance, in our 
present-day culture, both in fact and in ideology, women are dependent 
on men and the craving for prestige and competitive success is found 
in men, but the presence of these trends has much less to do with sexual 
roles than with social roles. Society is organized in a way which neces¬ 
sarily produces these strivings, regardless of whether or not they have 
had roots in specific masculine or feminine peculiarities. The craving 
for prestige as it has been found in modem man since the end of the 
Middle Ages is chiefly conditioned by the social and economic system, 
not by his sexual role; the same is true of the dependency of women. 
What happens is that cultural patterns and social forms can create char- 
acterological trends which run parallel to identical tendencies rooted 
in entirely different sources, such as sexual differences. If that is the 
case, the two parallel trends are blended into one, and it seems as if these 
sources were also one. On the other hand, if the cultural patterns pro¬ 
duce dependency in men, for instance, then this trend in so far as it 
results from sexual differences will be virtually eliminated from women 
and will be found in the sex opposite the one where it should be found 
according to “natural” differences. 

The cravings for prestige and dependency, as products of culture, 
determine the whole personality; they are not its key, but the melody 
itself; then a woman is dependent, and a man is eager for prestige. The 
individual personality is thus reduced to one segment of the whole 
gamut of human personality. But the characterological differences as 
they spring from natural differences are not of this kind. The woman 
is not naturally dependent, then man is not vain. The reason for this 
may be found in the fact that deeper than the difference between the 
sexes is their equality, the fact that men and women are first of all 
human beings sharing the same potentialities, the same desires, and 
the same fears. Whatever is different in them on account of natural dif¬ 
ferences does not make them different. It gives their personalities, 
which are fundamentally alike, with slight differences in the emphasis 
of one or another trend-an emphasis which appears empirically as a 
coloring. These differences which are rooted in sexual differences would 
seem to afford no basis for casting men and women in different roles m 

any given society. 
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Sex and Character 

It is apparent today that, whatever differences exist between the 
sexes, they are relatively insignificant in comparison with the charac- 
terological differences that are found between persons of the same sex. 
The sexual differences do not influence the capacity to do work of any 
kind. Certain highly differentiated achievements may be colored in 
their quality by sexual characteristics—one sex may be somewhat more 
gifted for a certain kind of work than is the other—but such is the case 
if extroverts are compared with introverts or pyknic with asthenic 
types. No one thinks of social, economic, and political differentiation 
according to such characteristics. 

Again, in comparison with the general social influences which shape 
the masculine or feminine patterns, it is clear that the individual and, 
from a social standpoint, accidental experiences of any person are 
highly significant. These personal experiences in their turn blend 
themselves with the cultural patterns, mostly re-enforcing but some¬ 
times reducing their effects. The influence of the social and personal 
factors can scarcely but exceed in strength that of the "natural” ones 
which have been discussed here. 

It is a sad commentary on the times that one feels the need of em¬ 
phasizing that the differences due to the male or female role scarcely 
lend themselves to any judgment of value from a social or a moral point 
of view. They are neither good nor bad, neither desirable nor unfortu¬ 
nate, in and of themselves. The same trait will appear as a positive 
feature in one personality when certain conditions are present and as a 
negative feature in another personality when other conditions are pres¬ 
ent. Thus, the negative forms in which man’s fear of failure and his 
need for prestige can appear are obvious: vanity, lack of seriousness, 
unreliability, and boastfulness. But it seems no less obvious that the 
very same trait can result in very positive character traits: initiative, 
activity, and courage. The same holds true with regard to the female 
characteristics as described in this chapter. The woman’s peculiar char¬ 
acteristics can, and often do, result in her inability to "stand on her 
own feet” practically, emotionally, and intellectually; but, given other 
conditions, she becomes the source of patience, reliability, intensity of 
love, development of erotic charm. 

The positive or negative outcome of the one or the other character¬ 
istic depends on the whole of the character structure of the person with 
whom one is dealing. Such personality factors making for a positive 
or negative outcome are, for instance, anxiety versus self-reliance, or 
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destructiveness versus constructiveness, respectively. But it is not suffi¬ 
cient to single out one or two of the more isolated traits; only the whole 
of the character structure determines whether one of the masculine 
or feminine characteristics turns into a positive or negative trait. This 
principle is the same which Klages has introduced in his system of 
graphology. Any single trait in the handwriting can have a positive or 
a negative meaning according to what he calls the formniveau (the level 
of form) of the whole personality. If somebody’s character can be called 
“orderly” it can mean one of two things: either it indicates something 
positive, namely, that he is not “sloppy,” that he is capable of organiz¬ 
ing his life; or it can mean something negative, namely, that he is 
pedantic, sterile, or without initiative. Obviously the trait orderliness 
is at the root of both the negative and positive outcomes, but the out¬ 
come is determined by a number of other factors in the total person¬ 
ality; these, in their turn, depend on external conditions which make 
for growth or for a thwarting of life, respectively. 

Although the relationship of superiority-inferiority implies at least 
momentary difference, that difference is by no means identical with 
or necessarily at all related to, superiority-inferiority. Those who can¬ 
not realize this are people who on the basis of their whole personality 
structure are incapable of understanding or of experiencing equality. 
Thus, the Fascist-authoritarian character cannot but confuse difference 
with inequality. He is influenced in his thinking by his contempt for 
anyone who has less power than himself and by his “love” for one who 
is powerful. A human relationship based on respect for the dignity 
of every person simply escapes him. Whenever he senses differences 
he has to seek for an implied superiority or inferiority. In so far as he 
can show differences between groups, he believes that he has proved 
that one is superior to the other. Those who hold to the principle of 
human equality should not be misled into accepting this Fascist prem¬ 
ise. Socia conditions can be created which will develop the positive 
side of the peculiarities of persons, sexes, and national groups. These 
conditions are needed all over the world. If they are realized, those dif¬ 
ferences of one person from another will be accentuated which are not 
matters of the good or bad but rather the individual colorings of per¬ 
sonality which make for a richer and broader human culture and a more 

integrated family structure. 
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ARTHUR L. SWIFT 


RELIGIOUS VALUES 

Like family life, religion is in essence intimate. The hu¬ 
man personality, confronting its aloneness, finds in religion the courage 
to go on. But no man’s religion escapes the impact and shaping of his 
social environment. Even the mystic’s dreams are patterned by his social 
experiences and the expectations they create. In this sense there is pro¬ 
found truth in Durkheim’s thesis that religion is the product of the 
group—of individuals intimately associated in the essential tasks of live¬ 
lihood, together confronting elemental risks, together satisfying basic 
needs, together thrilling to the victory won or nursing the wounds of 
defeat. Whether or not his thesis properly limits religion altogether to 
social subjectivism, whether or not man’s religious behaviors are sired 
by some great Reality beyond him, nevertheless they are bom in the 
group to which he belongs and are nourished diere, awesomely shaped 
and colored to the group’s will and design. 

Because this is true, other things being equal, religion thrives best 
where life is lived whole and in rich variety by individuals each sharing 
in die process, not passively but actively and with assurance of a part 
to play, an essential job to do. Religion has long served as one of the 
established ways in which family or clan or tribe confronts and sur¬ 
mounts the events of central concern to its survival. Therefore what¬ 
ever breaks the unity of the family group and whatever destroys life’s 
immediacy and urgency by coming between man and the necessity 
of his dealing directly with his environment, cushioning and conceal¬ 
ing reality, weakens the hold of religion by robbing it of its functions. 

The variety of satisfactions available divides the family in its search 
for food, for knowledge, or for recreation. Movies, theaters, concerts, 
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radio, travel, books, lectures, and social events in all their multiplicity 
scatter the family group, especially in cities. Shared enjoyments pro¬ 
duced by shared effort, so typical of simpler societies, grow fewer and 
fewer. Hunger, cold, blight, and devastation by disease have been 
brought under control in our land. Many of the harsher necessities of 
daily living have been softened and even assumed for us by our ma¬ 
chines. This is indeed fortunate; we would not have it otherwise. But 
it has inevitably made the family group seem less the essential refuge 
and resource of its separate members. And it has developed in science 
and its organized products a substitute for religion in dealing with life’s 
demands. In this sense the delicatessen, though it be stricdy kosher, 
is an anti-religious force. And so is steam heat and modem medicine. 

Because religion is largely though not exclusively a social product 
its place and function cannot be understood in the abstract, apart from 
the total culture with which it is variously integrated. This means, of 
course, that religion is not the same in agricultural as in manufacturing 
communities—even though it bears the same creedal tag in both locali¬ 
ties. It means that religion functions differently in farm families than 
in city families—that it has a different reference, a different use and 
flavor and significance. 

The chief trouble with efforts to describe and to explain religion is 
their tendency toward abstraction and generalization on the one hand 
and toward condescension on the other. The theologian is prone to 
project upon reality his own preconceptions, which he then defends 
as divinely revealed, an ultimate truth beyond the reach of science and 
the wholesome shadow of doubt. The social scientist, in his turn, is all 
too likely to assume that religion is but a survival of primitive, pre- 
logical thought, an atavism whose absolutes must yield at last to the 
reasoned relativities of science. 

This is an old and stubborn argument, the conflict of faith and rea¬ 
son. Yet many scientists are theists, and many religionists are as humble 
in confronting the universal mystery as are the truly great men of sci¬ 
ence. Faith is a hypothesis, held in all humility in the absence of ulti¬ 
mate proof and in the hope of an increasing clarification. Religion is 
the name given to a whole range of human experiences which are dif¬ 
ferentiated by the sense of the presence in them of a Force or Purpose 
not humanly originated or directed, the mysterium tremendum, a 
Power too great for definition, a Power often misunderstood and often 
misapplied, but a Reality at the center of reality, a datum of human 
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experience, an awesome challenge to man’s search for understanding 
and for truth. 

Whatever may be the reader’s own conviction as to the most effective 
approach to a study of religion, he will perhaps agree that a study of re¬ 
ligious values in family life may be furthered by a functional approach. 
In the brief compass of a single chapter, little more can be done than 
to suggest the chief characteristics of such an approach and its implica¬ 
tions for an interpretation of the present status of religion in American 
family life. As already indicated, a thorough-going analysis in func¬ 
tional terms would involve a separate consideration of each of many 
differently environed families, a study of the interactions between or¬ 
ganized religions of many sorts and their varied social settings on the 
stage of family life. Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth and Peder Victorious 
are, in effect, intimate case studies of the struggle, within a Norwegian 
family transported to the western prairie, between the staunch religious 
structure of an Old World faith and the social pressures of an American 
town. So Anzia Yezierska’s Children of Loneliness and The Bread 
Givers show the strong impact of New York’s east side upon the struc¬ 
ture of Jewish orthodoxy. And Sholem Asch’s East River tells the story 
of conflict and adjustment in neighborhood and family life confronted 
by Catholics and Jews in the forced intimacies of the tenements. Such 
books as these are most helpful and revealing of religious values in 
family life. For religious beliefs and practices are seen and felt as social 
realities profoundly influencing social behavior. The dynamics of fam¬ 
ily religion must some day be measured in terms of its effects upon 
friendships, both within the family and outside of it, both at work and 
at play; upon love and marriage; upon social status and stability; upon 
law and morals; and upon resiliency and courage in times of crisis. 
Doubtless it is a task beyond scientific ability. Art and science must here 
be blended. James Farrell in Studs Lonigan writes a better treatise on 
religion among Irish-Americans in Chicago than has any sociologist. 
Religion is history, sacred scriptures, and creed. Religion is church and 
priest and ritual. But it is more than these. It is social habit built of deep 
feeling and long practice. It is attitude and anticipation. It is fear and 
trust. It is inextricably a part of the pattern of life even when ostensibly 
it is ignored. No case study of a family could be complete which over¬ 
looked religious values hidden and overt, which failed to take account 
of the ways in which choices and goals and self-appraisals had been 
influenced by the factor of religion. 
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As already stated, religion is as intimate as family life. Yet it reflects 
the ethics and the standards of its broader social environment. The 
religion of pagan Rome was expressed in two phases: that of the people 
and that of the state. Earlier than the state religion, and persisting 
alongside of it, was the religion of the lintel and hearth, of the store 
chamber and the boundary stone. Similarly in ancient Egypt there was 
the religion of the peasant and the religion of the prince, the religion 
of the Nile-flooded earth and that of the sky-borne sun. Although the 
state religion is as important to the common man as patriotism and 
national pride, so that he serves it unto death in time of war, it does 
not touch him so intimately or so constantly and at so great a variety 
of points as does the folk religion. Folk religion, or family religion, is 
concerned with birth and marriage and death; with planting and har¬ 
vesting, hunting and fishing; with eating and sleeping and waking; 
with friendship and enmity; with illness and health. Religion, studied 
in these terms, ceases to be entirely a matter of creeds and hierarchies, 
of institutions and agencies, and reveals itself simply as man’s belief in 
spiritual powers and his efforts to deal with them so as to have their 
help and not their hindrance in all the business of life. And, although 
this is broadly true of all pre-literate cultures everywhere—with a de¬ 
veloped priesthood, ceremonial, and ritual replete with sacred symbols 
—it still remains a fact that the particular beliefs and attitudes and 
methods of devotion, the folk tales, the relics, and the symbols are 
peculiar to the group in which they are practiced and cherished. Each 
religion, though broadly defined in terms that apply to all, is distinc¬ 
tively the product and possession of a single tribal or cultural group. 
Across the world, in spite of broad identities, the religion of one pre- 
literate group differs significantly from that of another. 

This group quality of religion persists in the midst of our cities, stand¬ 
ing up against the whole complex process of cultural interpenetration 
and transfusion but profoundly influenced by it. It is this quality, too, 
of which Rolvaag writes; it is characteristic of a minority group in alien 
territory, when religion and language become the living symbols of the 
group’s identity and unity to be cherished in each family by its older 
members. 

As is well known, it is the children of such immigrant families who 
most keenly feel the tension and most frequently revolt. And in such 
situations the relation between a family’s religion and its morals be¬ 
comes clear. The son or daughter struggling to live by the usually more 
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liberal New World code is held by parental influence to the old re¬ 
ligion, with its sanctions and taboos, until frustration builds revolt and 
the destruction of family unity. The emotional intensity of this conflict 
and its drastic effects upon youth have been attested in many studies of 
delinquency and its causes. On the other hand, there is no question 
but that the family’s religion has again and again proved strong 
enough to resist this tremendous strain. Many an orthodox Jewish 
home and many an Italian Catholic or German Lutheran family have 
held fast to the faith of their fathers without essential compromise— 
the faith which has symbolized and secured the unity of the family. 

All this is by way of illustration of the less obvious operation of 
religion in the average American home where, whether it be an ac¬ 
knowledged feature of home life or ostensibly altogether ignored, it 
continues to be influential as a central aspect of the culture pattern. The 
test of its strength lies in the family’s behavior in times of crisis. Mar¬ 
riage, birth, death, or disaster in business will again and again bring 
out this truth. Religious attitudes and values and behaviors are deeply 
imbedded in the very structure of family life. Few families, indeed, 
complete a generation without some recourse to it and its institutions. 

Perhaps, as some believe, religion is only a survival—a burden of 
superstition hard to throw off, a somewhat shamefaced gesture of defer¬ 
ence to a once sacred custom, an unwillingness to take an unnecessary 
chance lest the old faith prove sound and retribution fall. Perhaps, on 
the contrary, religion in its universal essence is a response to a basic 
aspect of reality. Whatever the answer, religion persists at the folk level 
far more widely than its critics imagine and in its persistence shows a 
strong vitality and resiliency. 

The statistics of organized religion in the United States on the whole 
support the contention of strength. Fifty-two and one-half per cent of 
the population are members of some religious organization, a larger 
proportion than ever before, and the increase seems to be accelerating. 
Furthermore, gifts to organized religion are estimated to be greater than 
ever, and the capital investments of the churches-in 1926 estimated 
at seven billions of dollars—have continued to increase. 

In spite of all that has been written about family disorganization, 
religion remains largely a family affair, an inherited loyalty, a group 
experience; the net increase in church membership must therefore & have 
its unifying effects on family life. But here another factor enters. In the 
absence of reliable figures of any sort there is a well-sustained impres- 
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sion that, although church membership has increased, church attend¬ 
ance has been diminishing. And there is clear proof that Sunday school 
attendance has been steadily declining for twenty years. 

It is true that religion persists in the folkways, especially those which 
nucleate around life’s most critical experiences. It is probably also true 
that religious practices are becoming less and less a part of the normal 
and average and uneventful affairs of family life. Ministers of every 
faith bemoan the passing of the family altar, of the custom of offering 
thanks for food at the family table, and of hearing the children say their 
prayers at bedtime. And the decline in Sunday school attendance seems 
clearly to indicate a growing parental disregard for the routine task of 
regular religious instruction. 

Thus, so far as family religion is concerned, the winds of prediction 
blow in contrary directions, pointing their straws both toward growth 
and toward decline. Certainly this much is clear: both tendencies are 
caught up in the larger contrariety of these troubled days. Such growth 
as exists is not the product merely of some clever device of recruitment 
developed by a denominational official. Nor is the decline in religious 
fervor the result simply of official sloth. Both are of a piece with the 
total pattern of our American culture, responsive as it is in all its parts 
to the forces released upon it and within it by man s uncontrolled 


inventiveness and his rough aggressions. 

Science, with its magic gifts and vast terrors, has become, as already 
stated, a competitor to religion. It will continue to be so as long as ordi¬ 
nary people fail to see that the Reality both seek is one Reality, great 
beyond all words and formulae, and that every advance in human un¬ 
derstanding soundly based on rightly observed experience serves the 
Truth to which both science and religion claim devotion. 

Our homes and schools and colleges must cease to press the false 
dilemma which confronts youth with choice between loyalty to the 
parental faith and to the scientific method. Smart young teachers of 
science on many a campus have rejoiced in the easy liberation of their 
youthful students from the obscurantism of a naive faith. But by their 
own failure to recognize that religion and science need not be anti¬ 
thetical they have been blind guides, leading youth into unnecessary 
conflict and confusion. Religion need not be apologized for. It can stand 
erect in any company, intellectually respectable and scientifical y e- 
fensible as hypotheses, not a few of which have the support of a o- 
midable array of attested facts, and as a way of life, to the effectiv 
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of which many have testified. And, as science more freely admits cer¬ 
tain of its theories to the dignity of test and controlled experiment, who 
dares say that the laws and science of religion may not slowly evolve, 
paralleling the art of its practice? If prayer ever initiates or modifies a 
causal sequence, if spiritual healing does take place, if there is a power 
not ourselves which operates in certain situations, these things will be 
found to happen in some ordered relation to universal law. 

The great scientist is rarely the declared foe of any high religion, 
though he may detest the stuffiness and assurance of some of its spokes¬ 
men. It is the little man hiding behind some cheaply won degree who 
struts and swaggers and hurls his “facts” at the flimsy structure of his 
students’ faith—a structure brought from home and as yet but feebly 
propped by personal experience. These doctors of philosophy in the nat¬ 
ural sciences should be taught philosophy and enough psychology to 
protect themselves from an easy descent into self-glorification and the 
cheaply won fame of iconoclasm. Among those who deal most under¬ 
standing^ and intimately with college youth there is general agree¬ 
ment that these pseudo-scientists are vastly influential in undermining 
faith and therefore in weakening the morals that faith has sustained. 
Much of the “success” of these teachers is due to the fact that their stu¬ 
dents are adolescents who are trying to grow up. Yet, great as is the 
emotional upheaval that accompanies such a declaration of independ¬ 
ence from parental beliefs and taboos, it is often in the long run whole¬ 
some and liberating. It is unfortunate, however, that freedom should 
be won so often at the cost of faith, so that for many irreligion becomes 
the symbol of their liberation and maturity. 

But it does not take a college education to confront youth with this 
crisis in loyalties. Where religious attitudes and values have been im¬ 
plicit in the family life there is a strong tendency to feel that any de¬ 
flection from the religion of the home is disloyalty to the parents. And 
from prehistory to the present the moral code of the group has found 
sanction and reinforcement in its religious beliefs. Honesty, truthful¬ 
ness, parental obedience and respect, and all the small, rigid require¬ 
ments of goodness are obligations one owes both to parents and to God. 
The revolt of youth is variously motivated. Sometimes the act of rebel¬ 
lion is desired in and for itself, as in some youthful sexual indiscre¬ 
tions. Sometimes the act is in itself unpleasant but precious as the 
symbol of escape; such often is the smoking of the first cigarette. In the 
same way, a refusal to join the church or to attend it with the family 
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may have a sound intellectual basis or may be wholly a symbolic act. 
But those adults who have been privileged to share the confidences of 
youth in revolt know how often religion, with its demands and its 
implications, is at the center of attack. So generally is this true in homes 
where religion has been given an important place that there is ground 
for the contention that the much publicized irreligion of American 
young people—their loss to the Sunday school and to the church-is no 
more than a wholesome phase of their maturation. If this is true in any 
considerable number of cases, it certainly challenges the religious edu¬ 
cator, the minister, and the priest so to guide and counsel youth as to 
prevent their throwing away their heritage of faith because of the 
compelling necessities of adolescence. Surely they need not buy their 
liberty with their religion. 

Religious values are neither developed nor retained apart from group 
life. They grow best and endure longest when their roots are set deep 
in the basic realities of the group experience, in the unusual or re¬ 
curring events in which the family is most aware of itself as a family. 
The worship of ancestors is a concentrated type of family religion. The 
ancestral spirits love best the old accustomed ways; abrupt change in 
social custom is a mark of disrespect. And, in every faith in which there 
is a belief in life after death, the spirits of the dead exert a similar influ¬ 
ence toward conservatism. Though religion in its earliest forms con¬ 
cerned itself not with morals but only with the control and worship 
of spiritual forces, it soon became apparent that the alleged approval 
or disapproval of the spirits did a great deal to insure the observance or 
avoidance of a particular kind of conduct; whether naturally or by con¬ 
trivance, certain acts became sanctioned and others tabooed. A major 
contribution of religion to civilization has been its function thus to 
assure the handing down from generation to generation of those ways 
of behaving which in any age have so approved themselves as to receive 
the blessing of the gods. 

In an age of chaotic change this characteristic of religion becomes 
both more noticeable and more significant. Beyond question the sanc¬ 
tions which the Christian religion has placed upon marriage and upon 
monogamy have been and remain a brake upon the changes that are 
occurring in these areas, whether for good or ill. Similarly, the dis¬ 
ruption of the family pattern inevitably weakens the dynamic struc¬ 
ture of religion. Whatever affects one is felt by the other also. Each has 
a tremendous stake in the other. If it proves impossible to restore 
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and strengthen the structure of family life in America, organized 
religion will be forced to undergo basic changes, both in the nature 
of its message and in the variety and emphasis of its services. A part of 
its trouble today is undoubtedly its failure to recognize the extent to 
which family life has changed here in America. 

The secularization of society is in part the inevitable outcome of an 
evolutionary process. As social life becomes more complex and its hu¬ 
man constituents more heterogeneous in background and interest, 
there occurs a process of specialization by which such basic institutions 
as the family and the church are deprived of their ancient functions 
and prerogatives. These come to be the task of specialists who at length 
build their own agencies and assert their own separate authority. Thus 
the production of clothing has ceased to be a home industry; charity 
and education have in large measure become the responsibility of or¬ 
ganizations quite independent of the church. Although early tribal 
chief and priest were usually one, in America religious affiliation can¬ 
not be made a requirement for the holding of public office. The separa¬ 
tion of church and state has been a means of guaranteeing religious 
as well as political liberties, but it has vastly contributed to the seculari¬ 
zation of our society. It is fatally easy to assume that religion is excluded 
from our schools and from the requirements for public office not to 
conserve its power in freedom but because it does not really matter. 
Here is a serious weakness in our social structure which must some¬ 
how be removed without contravening our essential liberties. It is a 
major task to which no thoroughly satisfying approach has yet been de¬ 
vised. Its implications for religious values in family life are apparent 
enough. It would seem safe to conclude that family religion cannot 
long survive in a community or a nation from the operation of whose 
affairs God has been legally excluded. Somehow there must be achieved 
in our culture a restoration of the centrality of religious values. The 
separation of church and state must not be permitted to eventuate in a 
godless state, nor, in the absence of supreme loyalty to a divine Being, 

must it be allowed to degenerate into a glorification of the state, itself 
become a god. 

Whatever the ultimate solution of this baffling problem, there are 
ways in which religious values can be sustained and strengthened in 
American family life—ways which may make their own contribution 
to the search for a fully satisfying answer to the larger question. 

Without in any degree seeking to launch or to defend a movement 
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to restore the social simplicities of life before the Industrial Revolution 
and thus to turn back the clock of time, we yet might profitably ex¬ 
plore the chances of winning back again the essential qualities that were 
inherent in the staunch structure of the family and of the neighbor¬ 
hood before the dawning of this modem age. In this religion has a stake. 
For, as has been repeatedly said or implied, religion at its best is a func¬ 
tion of the small group confronting a natural world not too much 
shrouded in factory smoke or paved with asphalt and cement. Man, 
nature, and God are the great trinity in whose interrelatedness man 
finds his soul and learns its destiny. 

There is sanity and health in every honest effort to decentralize 
society. This may be accomplished not by a return to the horse and 
buggy but through the fuller use of the very forces which have piled 
men into the cities. With the startling gains already made in com¬ 
munication, in transportation, and in the production and delivery of 
power, light, and heat there is good reason to suppose that the vast 
aggregations of people in urban centers persist more through habit 
than through necessity. The small community is the only unit within 
which a thorough-going democracy can be practiced. A small com¬ 
munity can do more than any other to preserve and use to social ends 
the strong unity of the family. The small community, with its nar¬ 
rower bounds, has more immediate contacts with the country and so 
with nature in both its benign and its threatening aspects. Small com¬ 
munities, homogeneous through a kind of natural selection yet through 
modem inventions in touch with all the world, are democracy’s ideal 
building blocks, strong in themselves and strongly joined into the 
enduring structure of the state. And in such a small community re¬ 
ligion might find its greatest service and fulfillment. Might—were it 
not handicapped by its own inner contentions of denomination and of 
creed. Although church connections are usually a family matter, there 
are exceptions. The existence in the town of a variety of churches 
need not be divisive if each is sincerely felt to represent a particular 
emphasis upon the nature of God, the Father of all men, whom all 
would serve. But a worse than primitive tribalism, to which all others 
gods are by definition demons, breaks the unity of true neighborliness 
and at times invades and divides the family. Pre-eminently in this par¬ 
ticular the church, by its own pettiness and lack of vision, threatens 
the destruction of the religious values it exists to sustain. The ecumeni¬ 
cal movement within Protestantism-as evidenced, for example, in the 
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growing strength of the United Church of Canada—is a timely, if lim¬ 
ited, recognition of an essential obligation both socially and spiritually. 

Decentralization, if it comes, will come slowly. In the meantime 
there is promise in the effort to save, by every available means, or to 
create neighborhoods within large residential areas. In this the churches 
have their share. In many a community, both through their ministers 
and their lay members, they are serving on committees and councils 
which seek to make the neighborhood a better place in which to live 
and grow and to maintain a family. Though the city itself must be 
expected to deal with the larger problems of community living, there 
are always situations and needs and opportunities peculiar to a neigh¬ 
borhood and never even faced unless the neighbors themselves take 
the initiative. Indeed there are few departments of city government that 
would not be strengthened by such co-operation. 

Along with efforts to decentralize our great cities, to revive small com¬ 
munities as the seedbeds of democracy, and within the cities to 
build purposeful and united neighborhoods must go the struggle 
to strengthen the unity of the family. The small community, alert to 
broader issues than its own, is, as has been said, the ideal building 
block of a strong democracy. The same analogy applies to the family 
in its community relationships. And here, too, religion has a vital task 
to perform. 

Frequent reference has been made to religious values in family life. 
It is time to ask what they are and how they operate. Since there is 
room here for wide disagreement, what follows is offered with no wish 
to seem dogmatic or to exclude those values which through limitations 
of space and of knowledge must be slighted or ignored. 

The essential characteristic of the religious person is his sense of the 
Holy in his experience of life—his awareness of the mystery and the 
majesty which the common event scarcely hides, so that their glow limns 
its edges. Nothing is commoner than death and birth, seedtime and 
harvest, summer and winter, day and night; to natural man, his senses 
unwearied and undulled and eager, each spoke a language of wonder 
and of awe. We, too, without surrendering our enlightenment or even 
our social sophistication, need and can create in our family life a more 
naive and humble appreciation of the commonplace. We are not false 
to any truth when with our children we marvel at the grandeur of the 
stars or the mystery hidden in the buried seed. Daily to thank God for 
food need not be intellectually meaningless and emotionally cold. The 
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home newly occupied, the first fire on the hearth, the earliest vegetable 
brought in from the garden, a loved one’s return to health, the first 
stem encounter with life s harsh and frightening realities—these are 
some of the occasions around which from unrecorded times families 
have gathered to acknowledge the presence of a Power greater than 
they and by one means or another to find communion with it. The most 
intense and formative religious experiences are centered in the family. 

Among the religious values most significant for the family is, in the 
first place, this awareness of God in the common and recurring events 
and crises of life. Beyond that, and in part developing out of it, comes 
the sense of some great and dependable Purpose and Plan. Religion, 
wisely taught and progressively experienced in the family circle, gives 
a feeling of security, of being part of something reliable and sure and 
loving which provides a reinforcement that helps to sustain the per¬ 
sonality against the impact of misfortune and self-doubt and at the 
same time affords identification with the family group as likewise sus¬ 
tained and directed. Here the dangers of a false security, even of an 
escape into fantasy, must not be minimized. But long observation 
shapes the conviction that in a great majority of cases the religious value 
of this shared security in terms of loving Purpose is a very real con¬ 
tribution to family life and to its unity. 

Purpose implies direction, and direction implies a code and standard 
of conduct. To the growing child, and to the adult in some degree as 
well, this social and ethical frame of reference has a value too often 
unappreciated. The home in which religion has a real place is far more 
likely than others to have certain clear formulations of what is right and 
wrong. Furthermore, it reinforces these with all the weight of divine 
sanction. For some children this means enslavement and frustration. 
For a considerable number, as indicated earlier, it becomes the center 
of the adolescent’s attack upon parental authority. Perhaps for the ma¬ 
jority it serves chiefly to help them to know where they are going in 
relation to parental ideals. It is a gross error to assume that children and 
youth can make their own choices wisely in the absence of a knowledge 
of what older people think. They need imperatively some real aware¬ 
ness of the consensus of opinion if they must decide for themselves 
what in a new situation and in their own day they are to do. 

Young people need as well some ready means of getting out from 
under the burden of guilt which piles up with every infraction of sanc¬ 
tioned rules—be that infraction wise or foolish. A sense of inferiority 
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and of umvorthincss may urge to constructive reform; it may become 
a crushing burden. The Catholic confessional provides one answer. 
Unfortunately the parent is rarely in a position to meet the child’s 
need at this point; the father or mother is too fully the protagonist of 
God, the lawmaker. Protestantism would do well to press further its 
efforts to deal constructively with the problem. But, with all the dangers 
fully in mind, it still is true that the religious code of conduct is vastly 
serviceable. To the brief list of religious values in the family—including, 
first, the sense of God in ordinary events and, second, the feeling of 
security—is therefore added the assurance of direction in the realm 
of morals. 

Perhaps most important of all the values inherent in the religiously 
motivated home, though it is last on our list, is that characteristic which 
has been implied throughout but never fully stated—the sense of be¬ 
longing, of oneness with the family group in the bond of a shared faith. 
This grows out of the whole range and variety of practices which in any 
one family constitute its religious life. Regularly to share in family 
worship is to become acutely aware of the family as a group and of one¬ 
self as part of it. Public worship as a family serves further to identify 
the individual member with his own group, as contrasted with other 
families also present, and at the same time to give him a sense of the 
larger fellowship to which all in attendance belong. If the church is to 
strengthen the hold of religion upon family life it must find more oppor¬ 
tunities for the lamilv as a family to share in the activities of the church. 
The last on our list of the religious values in family life, therefore, is 
the vastly heightened sense of unity that it gives to the home. But it 
docs more than this. It projects the family pattern upon the universal 
scene and gives the growing child a naive but essential feeling of ad¬ 
justment to the whole creation, a confidence in its acceptance of him 
and of its regard for him which frees him from many of the fears 
which otherwise crowd upon him. I his faith in God’s loving Father¬ 
hood may be no more than a projection of childish hopes; it may find 
ultimate verification in the nature of Reality. The persistence of re¬ 
ligious values in the family and in the world society depends finally 
upon which of these hypotheses comes nearest to the truth. 


%£ Chapter XXI 

PAUL SCHRECKER 


THE FAMILY: CONVEY ALICE OF 

TRADITION 

An association established by the laws of nature—and an 
institution that supports, and to some degree is supported by, any civili¬ 
zation, sanctioned by religion, protected by the law, approved by knowl¬ 
edge and wisdom, in its best instances exalted by literature and art, 
entrusted with definite functions by any form of economy—the family 
is unquestionably an intrinsic element in human life. Yet, on the other 
hand, attempts to supplant it—at least with respect to some of its func¬ 
tions—by other and allegedly preferable patterns of association seem 
to have emerged almost simultaneously with human thought devoted 
to the improvement of society, and these attempts have never subsided. 
Beginning with the ideal organization proposed in Book V of Plato’s 
Republic, the history of these projects runs through numberless utopias, 
reports such magnificent reveries as Goethe’s Pedagogical Province and 
Fichte’s substitution of pure reason for the natura cement, and culmi¬ 
nates provisionally with the Komsomolz, Mussolini’s Ballila, and the ill- 
famed Hitler Jugend. So consistently has the family been assailed at 
times, both as a pathogenic agency affecting the health of the individual 
and of society and as a brake to progress, that its defense seems closely 
associated with conservative if not outright reactionary and obscurantist 
ideologies. Yet, despite unceasing metamorphoses and evolutionary or 
revolutionary subversions, the institution of die family has thus far out¬ 
lasted all the specific positions from which onslaughts have been insti¬ 
tuted, and the civilizations which officially backed and adopted anti¬ 
family doctrines have been short-lived and inglorious. 

So natural and essential does the function of the family seem to be 
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that the term, anti some others closely connected with it, have been 
invested with more or less metaphorical significance and have spread 
from the sphere in which they originated to very different fields and to 
relations hearing but scant resemblance to those strictly covered by 
the respective expressions. As a biological category designating a divi¬ 
sion of an order, and in its turn divided into genera, the term family 
seems as yet to remain within sight of its original meaning. But it 
should not be forgotten that a radical shift has in fact already taken 
place. For, whereas in the strict sense the family is constituted by indi¬ 
vidual acts of procreation, zoological or botanical families are not 
produced by acts of propagation performed by the genera. Even here, 
therefore, the use of the term family is derivative if not outright meta¬ 
phorical. Still more obviously is this true when such locutions as a fam¬ 
ily of languages are envisaged; in such cases, any biological connotation 
is entirely lacking. 

What is it, then, it must be asked, that accounts for the quasi- 
ubiquity of this institution? What is it that throughout all its polymor¬ 
phous variations reported by anthropology and the history of civiliza¬ 
tion constitutes the common denominator backing the bestowal of the 
identical name family on apparently incommensurable patterns of life? 
The answer, at first, seems quite evident: The biological traits of the 
genus Flomo are the foundation of the observed phenomena. Sexual 
differentiation, viviparous propagation, helplessness of the newborn, 
and certain particularities of the instinct endowment of the human race 
are, at least in so far as teleological considerations are accepted as valid, 
sufficient reasons for the natural unit constituted by the parents and 
their children; to the same extent that these conditions prevail in other 
genera, family-like associations will also be observed in them. 


Yet for more than one reason this explanation is of little avail when 
the cultural institution is under discussion. For, in the first place, the 
family pattern, so far as the genus homo is concerned, is in no way 
limited to the duration in which the conditions necessitating its opera¬ 
tion are lasting, as is indeed the case with animal associations produced 
by analogous conditions. Kinship relations and their effects—interdic¬ 
tion of incest, for instance, and a certain solidarity among the kin— 
outlast the biological apprenticeship of the young and are not confined 
within the parent-child nexus. Furthermore, in certain civilizations, the 
relationship of mother and child or of father and child may assume 
forms which are contrary to the requirements of the mere preservation 
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of the species. And, finally, it is very likely that, as civilization pro¬ 
gresses, organizations and institutions other than the natural family 
may turn out—and in part have already turned out—to be biologically 
preferable to what has traditionally been considered the natural in¬ 
strument for the rearing of children. Certain eugenic and dietetic doc¬ 
trines, planned parenthood, artificial insemination, and many other 
projects may stil appear “unnatural” and therefore highly objection¬ 
able procedures today but may become readily understood in the near 
future. Thus the merely biological function of the family, already con¬ 
siderably weakened in the present epoch, might be entirely dispensed 
with in some age to come. But would this at the same time render the 
family, as an institution built up by civilization, dispensable? Or, rather, 
what effect on civilization must be anticipated if the family ever ceases 
to be a living pattern? 

To answer these questions the essential function fulfilled by the 
family must he defined as accurately as possible and independently of 
any specific form the institution has assumed in definite epochs or 
regions. It may then be tentatively stated, as a first approach, that the 
family is an organization of several individuals constituted by a com¬ 
mon descent and destined to preserve and convey certain traits, dispo¬ 
sitions, skills, and physical, mental, and moral patterns of life across 
time. Nevertheless, the common descent, while biologically unequivo¬ 
cal, with respect to the cultural pattern is susceptible of numerous devi¬ 
ations. Not only in certain civilizations is pater semper incertus, so that 
legal presumptions may replace the biological evidence, but the role of 
either one of the two biological parents may also be emphasized at the 
expense of the other, and a family may be formed by the offspring of 
one man or one woman exclusively, with complete disregard of the 
diversity of the respective mothers or fathers. The cultural function of 
the mother or father may thus devolve upon a person with whom the 
descendant is biologically unconnected, without any prejudice to the 
fundamental role of the family arising from this substitution of the in¬ 
stitutional for the natural kinship. In civilizations sanctioning polygy 
nous or polyandrous marriages the basic function of the family is indeed 
the same as in those upholding monogamy, even though the s P ec, “ c 
form in which this function is articulated may vary considerably. Al¬ 
though the biological heredity must in any event be bilateral, the trans¬ 
mission of patterns of culture may thus deviate more or less from the 
natural lineage and produce hybridizations that are devoid of any physi- 
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cal substratum. Occasionally it may even happen that natural parent¬ 
hood is entirely replaced by legal institutions such as adoption. Al¬ 
though the vicarious family resulting in this case has never been more 
than an exception to the general pattern, it tends to prove that under 
certain circumstances the natural basis of the family can be entirely 
dispensed with while the cultural function is almost completely sus¬ 
tained. 


Thus common descent—from the same parents or from only one of 
them—turns out to be the most frequent basis of the family nexus but, 
in regard to the cultural function, does not constitute its essence. More 
precisely, only when and in so far as the biological kinship produces 
or supports an intimate community and interdependence or is condu¬ 
cive to patterns recognized and sanctioned by the respective civilization 
is the genealogical relationship relevant to the cultural institution. 
Since, however, the natural basis is practically invariant—slight varia¬ 
tions in regard to the duration of the infants’ need of protection and 
similar conditions cannot be accounted for otherwise than by processes 
of civilization—the immense amplitude within which the institution of 
the family varies in different epochs and regions is entirely dependent 
upon the respective civilizations. The essence of the institution can 
therelore not be defined in terms of its natural cause but must be sought 
in the function which the general pattern in question exercises in the 
structural and dynamic organism of civilization. 

At this point it might be objected that certain natural instincts— 
such as motherly love—proper not only to man but to many animal 


species, pertain to the natural conditions of the family independently 
of any cultural recognition or sanction. But the emotional factor, though 
by no means irrelevant, can nevertheless not be reckoned among the 
intrinsic elements indispensable to the functioning of the cultural 


institution. Numerous instances might indeed be adduced in which the 


natural love of the human mother for her child is, by the actually valid 
patterns of civilization, debarred from having any bearing upon the cul¬ 
tural constitution and operation of the family pattern. Religious, po¬ 
litical, economic, and poetical norms may adopt, exalt, reinforce, and 
in due course of time conventionalize the natural appanage, but they 
may just as well oppose themselves to its operation and depreciate, 
weaken, or ignore it. Thus even this seemingly essential, natural condi¬ 
tion of the family proves to be culturally relevant only when and as far 
as it has been adopted by, and integrated into, the organic whole of the 
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respective civilization. Whether and to what extent this is the case, 
of course, depends not upon the degree to which motherly love is nat¬ 
urally developed in the respective region and epoch-it would be en¬ 
tirely unwarranted to assume any significant variation due to natural 
causes-but upon the degree to which the emotional factor is culti¬ 
vated by the traditions and conventions of the then and there valid 
civilization. 

It appears, then, that the family as an institution shaped by civiliza¬ 
tion must be accounted for with reference to the function it fulfills in 
the set-up of civilization itself, and that the natural condition of man is 
but the invariant raw material which the processes of civilization have 
cast into an indefinite variety of patterns—not the cause or die essence 
of those patterns. This assertion, however, seems, to imply a paradox. 
For, if it is true that the variable family pattern depends upon the 
entire civilization in which it figures as an element—and this will indeed 
appear later—nevertheless it cannot be denied that the structural par¬ 
ticularities of every civilization result from the particular form in which 
the family, in the respective epoch and region, is organized; this also 
will be brought out in the course of the present chapter. Yet this recipro¬ 
cal dependence of the whole and its parts would raise a genuine prob¬ 
lem only if human civilization were conceived in a mechanistic sense— 
as the sum total of essentially independent units—and it needs no vindi¬ 
cation when the object under .consideration presents the unequivocal 
constitution of an organism in which the interdependence of the whole 
and its elements is beyond question. 

This being postulated, the theses here to be propounded concern 
exclusively the basic function of the family within the entire set-up of 
any civilization. They affirm, in brief, that this function consists in the 
acculturation of the newborn during their formative years, that is, their 
conditioning to the norms and patterns of the respective civilization; 
that the specific forms of the family depend upon the specific patterns 
to which the newborn are to be conditioned; that, consequently, the 
family operates as the most appropriate conveyance, at any time and 
place, of the traditions and conventions to be impressed upon the off¬ 
spring whose future life and work are to be determined by the norms 
thus transmitted; that this sort of training without spontaneous learning 
is the condition of the continuity of civilization and history; and that, 
therefore, whenever a radical disruption of this continuity is intende 
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or, on a minor scale, whenever novel traditions are to be conveyed to 
new generations, revolutionary or reformatory subversions of the valid 
family patterns may be expected to figure among the main means 
applied to such ends. 

The transmission of language may serve to illustrate these conten¬ 
tions; but it will be easy to realize that what is true in relation to the 
transmission of patterns of speech applies equally well to the convey¬ 
ance of the religious, political, cognitional, aesthetic, and economic 
patterns which constitute the system of any civilization. It is not our 
intention here to enter into a discussion of the subtleties and theoretical 
controversies of modern child psychology which, being an observa¬ 
tional science, would hardly yield insights general enough to be relevant 
to children everywhere and at any epoch. In fact, the formal processes 
analyzed by the history of language may be expected to be more re¬ 
vealing in regard to the transmission of patterns of speech than the 
observation of the relevant processes in a definite civilization and under 
the rule of a definite family pattern. A few facts are, however, so patent 
that they may be taken for granted. Under systematic categories, lan¬ 
guage appears clearly as a system of norms-of grammar, vocabulary, 
pronunciation, intonation, and the like-to be complied with when¬ 
ever thought is to be expressed and communicated, or the expression 
understood-in brief, whenever thought is to be represented through 
linguistic signs, or linguistic signs are to be converted into thought. 
Nevertheless, the learning of a language by means of acquiring, 
through spontaneous study, an explicit knowledge of its norms is, in s°o 
far as living languages arc concerned, but an exceptional form of trans¬ 
mission and has scarcely any bearing upon the regular processes consti¬ 
tuting the history of language. The normal conduction of the norms of 
language through time is operated by the child’s imitation of patterns 
of speech which are part of the behavior of his parents or of those who, 
according to the valid form of the family, replace them in this respect! 
V\ hatever the internal, phonetic laws of the development of the child’s 
speech, on which recent studies 1 have cast so much new light, it is 
evident that they concern only the child’s gradually developing capacity 
to imitate and the decreasing deviations of the imitations from the 
originals, not the fact that the continuity of language is the effect 
ot imitative processes. The automatic association of satisfactions experi- 
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enced with the utterance of certain sounds, and the imitation, for the 
purpose of reiterating this effect, of phonemes used by the adults-the 
imitation amounting often to a phonetic distortion—are the principal 
mechanisms characterizing the child's apprenticeship in his mother 
tongue. For even though the phonetic particularities of the children’s 
language may be identical, whatever language is eventually acquired, 
the phonemes of which the apprentices avail themselves vary with the 
phonetic patrimonies of their parents and are absolutely independent— 
except for serious pathological disturbances—of any anatomical, physio¬ 
logical, or other natural heredity. The distinction, established by Jakob- 
son and others, between the language actively mastered—that is, uttered 
—by the child and the one passively understood when spoken by the 
adults only confirms the operation of this mechanism. For, the child’s 
“private” language gradually assimilates the mother tongue and the imi¬ 
tation becomes more and more equal to the model, thus evincing the 
direct dependence, throughout all stages of the apprenticeship, of the 
copy upon the model. The study of children’s language, then, yields 
a magnified picture of the microscopic structure of the process which, 
macroscopically, appears plainly as a particular instance of the imitative 
tendencies of children. This is true in general of non-creative human 
conduct, which, as the author has shown elsewhere, 2 is one of the chief 


causes of the homogeneity and continuity of civilization. 

With regard to people’s native language it is indeed manifest that 
the period following the apprenticeship above described, including 
systematic teaching in the schools, self-instruction through reading, 
and imitation—wittingly or not—of specific models, can scarcely and 
only at the price of considerable effort alter, improve, or replace the 
inveterate patterns of speech acquired during childhood. True, so far as 
the norms of a language arc susceptible of rational formulation, they 
can be explicitly and systematically apprehended. And through per¬ 
severing practice they can be controlled by conscientious compliance 
with the rules, in due course of time becoming conditioned reflexes 
and “second nature.” Yet not all sectors of the norm system are equally 
accessible to this procedure. The highest norm, the inner form of a 
language, is refractory to rational apprehension; accent, intonation, an 
similar phonetic factors resist rational definition—let alone systematic 
acquisition by any means other than imitation-quite as stubbornly 


2 Work and History: An Essay on the Structure of Civilization (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1948 ). 
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as any sensorial quality. So deeply rooted, even practically ineradicable, 
are the conditioned reflexes producing these linguistic factors that, to a 
naturalistic epoch, they appeared to be caused by innate, hereditary 
properties of the organs of speech. 

Nevertheless, the transmission of patterns of speech through the 
imitative process by which the infant acquires the language of his par¬ 
ents is but one aspect of the complex process. Incidentally, it is note¬ 
worthy that this language, in our modem Western civilization, is 
called the mother tongue; for a particular family pattern committing 
the mother to the direction of the child’s linguistic apprenticeship is 
thus generalized and, consequently, the term is applied even when in 
specific forms of family organization this function is not incumbent 
on the mother or when, as in some primitive societies, the men and the 
women speak different languages, so that the sons are trained to imi¬ 
tate the fathers’ and the daughters the modicrs’ speech. But, even where 
the differentiation is not quite so radical, the term mother tongue may 
be at least equivocal. In the case of nationally mixed marriages, for in¬ 
stance, it is contingent upon many circumstances—the prevailing family 
pattern, the father’s or mother’s belonging to the linguistic majority or 
minority, the social prestige of either language, and so forth—whether 
the so-called mother tongue, the language the infant acquires in the 
course of the process described above, is not in fact the language of his 
father. On a minor scale, the same consideration holds true where the 
two parents, though speaking the same native language, do not belong 
to the same regional, cultural, intellectual, or even merely vocational 
group and therefore avail themselves in their speech of differing idioms, 
dialects, patois—in brief, of diverging specifications of the identical, 
more general norms of such language. Whenever such cases, instead 
of being exceptional, become the rule—which, of course, cannot happen 
unless the prevalent patterns of civilization sanction and promote inter¬ 
marriages between the nations, regions, classes, and so on—the infant 
may be led to imitate two sorts of speech, to blend and combine them; 
the result after some time may be the emergence of a new idiom, a new 
dialect, or even a new language. The various Creole patois, for instance, 
would not have become relatively stable languages had they only been 
contrived by adults without being transmitted from generation to gen¬ 
eration like any quite “pure” language. Also, the intermarriage between 
Roman conquerors and Celtic or other natives certainly promoted the 
nse of the Romance languages, whereas the religious interdiction of 
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intermarriage between the French Canadians and the English-speaking 
ruling class accounts for the survival of the French language in Eastern 
Canada. 

Thus the bearing of the prevailing family pattern on one sector of 
civilization, namely, language, cannot be overlooked. Naturally this 
by itself does not mean that all changes in language can be referred 
to changes in the family pattern. Yet it must be realized that no change 
affecting the patterns of speech can outlast the generation by which it 
was produced—and thus become a relevant event in the history of such 
language—unless it is admitted to the conveyance by traditions trans¬ 
mitted from the parents to their children. And the same is true in regard 
to the obsolescence of linguistic patterns; this, too, usually consists 
in the non-admission of those patterns to the family conveyance. 

These observations must evidently not be overplayed, since the fam¬ 
ily apprenticeship, though most efficient and its results the most diffi¬ 
cult to uproot, is not the only source of linguistic training and may be 
counterbalanced or frustrated by other agencies. It may not be un¬ 
warranted, however, to venture a general hypothesis concerning the 
relative influence of the family and the other agencies on the transmis¬ 
sion of linguistic patterns. Not all of the norms constituting a language 
are located on the same level. Some very specific patterns of vocabulary, 
grammar, and pronunciation are peripheral, are easily altered through 
fashion trends, and scarcely outlast the season and milieu which pro¬ 
duced them. These, of course, may be acquired through apery and 
abandoned out of boredom when they no longer satisfy the whim that 
sustained them. Hardly ever do they affect the linguistic expression 
of the basic and essential meanings acquired in the course of infancy, 
and they are therefore conveyed by any other vehicle—social talk, 
the press, the radio—rather than the family. But there are deeper layers 
of language, higher and more general patterns of speech—more firmly 
and durably rooted in the entire system of norms constituting a civiliza¬ 
tion—which do not change so easily and alterations of which proceed 
so slowly that they become perceptible only after generations and still 
later are sanctioned by good usage and the linguistic elaboration that 
codifies them. New words are easily learned and forgotten, and so are v 
certain stereotyped combinations of words, modish cadences, and nu¬ 
ances of accent which the individual may contract or give up as he 
wishes. The inner form of a language, however, or certain grammatical, 
phonetic, and semantic norms of a high degree of generality, of whicn 
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he never becomes aware unless he happens to be a trained linguist, 
these must be acquired implicitly, through the imitation of patterns, 
that is, through a process which is gestating in early childhood. Even 
though no naturalistic interpretation is intended, one might be tempted 
to liken the various layers of a language to the combination of heredi¬ 
tary and acquired characteristics which constitutes the biological indi¬ 
vidual. The linguistic patterns the child receives from his parents con¬ 
tain, like certain of his physical traits, the stable characteristics of the 
species (that is, the general patterns of the mother tongue) plus the 
more specific likenesses of his parents (that is, the specific patterns of 
the regional, social, vocational, and other idioms they use). This lin¬ 
guistic estate, like the biological heredity, may in the later course of 
the individual’s life be variously used and specified—to a minor extent 
even overcome, improved, and completed—through training or lost 
through atrophy; yet it constitutes the cornerstone of the individual’s 
linguistic structure, and its relative stability accounts for the conti¬ 
nuity of the fundamental linguistic traditions. 

At this point a serious question affecting the entire role of the family 
in civilization arises. Why, it might be asked, should the first linguistic 
apprenticeship be made under the guidance of the parents? Suppose 
other reasons did not suggest or necessitate that early childhood be spent 
with the parents; would then the acquisition of language not better, 
more efficiently, more rationally, and with less failures be directed from 
the very outset by trained and specialized experts, just as are the later 
stages of language education in schools? It cannot be denied that the 
transmission of the patterns of speech through home training involves 
definite disadvantages. For the conveyance is indifferent to the quality 
of the goods conveyed; it transmits incorrect, inadequate, and objection¬ 
able patterns with the same ease that it does the approvable ones. Must 
not the language teachers in the schools of every degree expend much 
of their labor on correcting the patterns to which the pupils have been 
accustomed through imitation of the parents’ speech, and thus on coun¬ 
teracting the influence of the family? 

This is a weighty argument indeed, the more so since it applies, 
mutatis mutandis, to all the other fields in which the family operates 
as the conveyance of traditions. Upon its discussion must depend the 
answer to the question as to whether the institution as a whole is de¬ 
sirable in the interest of civilization or whether it should not be re¬ 
placed, in so far as this is materially possible, by other and more rational 
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means of transmitting the heredity of civilization from generation to 
generation. In other words, would not a “planned” transmission of the 
patterns of language (and of those of the other fields)-that is, a peda- 
gogically, didactically, scientifically devised procedure—be more equal 
to the task than the “natural” and, more often than not, inexpert and 
untutored home apprenticeship? And would not such a systematic pro¬ 
cedure be more in tune with the general, enlightened, and progressive 
spirit of our epoch than a reliance upon parental instincts, emotions, 
and other capacities which all too often do more harm than good? 

Any attempt to answer these and similar questions must inevitably 
stir up the entire throng of problems regarding not only the philosophy 
of language but also the ideal civilization, the goal of human life, and 
the legitimate scope of scientifically directed (in the widest acceptance 
of the term) technological principles of action. If language is consid¬ 
ered as a mere instrument of communication to be acquired by the most 
economical means, endowed with the greatest efficiency, and standard¬ 
ized throughout its reach like the conventional, technical language of 
mathematics or chemistry, then, but only then, may the home appren¬ 
ticeship in speech possibly be replaced by more rational methods. But it 
must be realized that such a procedure would inescapably render lan¬ 
guage unfit for any of the functions other than communication which 
it has hitherto fulfilled and, moreover, would either have to encounter 
the most stubborn resistance of frustrated human aspirations or, if coer¬ 
cively imposed, would have to transform every language thus trans¬ 
mitted into an ossified, dead language. Such undesired results may 
appear negligible when compared with the advantages of standardiza¬ 
tion and rationalization, and a civilization enthroning efficiency as the 
supreme norm may lightly disregard them. Yet, if as it seems, contem¬ 
porary civilization hesitates at the crossroads, it may not be useless to 
explore where the untrodden path leads. 

To teach language systematically and rationally from its very rudi¬ 
ments is, in fact, no unprecedented procedure. This indeed is the way 
we have been taught dead and foreign languages—by the method 
either of learning the explicit rules of vocabulary, grammar, and so 
forth or of imitating patterns of speech, or by a combination of both. 
The results are far from encouraging. Only under very special circum¬ 
stances has the possession of the alien language thus acquired reached 
the assurance of a conditioned reflex, called the sense of the language, 
which is attained without toil in the mother tongue. And many years 
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of ardent study, almost without exception, have proved insufficient 
to grant an individual that linguistic creativeness in a foreign tongue 
which he exercises even to an infinitesimal degree in his native lan¬ 
guage. For this creativeness, this capacity to alter and improve the pat¬ 
terns of a language without infringement of its higher norms and thus 
to contribute to its history, is contingent on the possession of the inner 
form of that language which every creative act of speaking (or writing) 
specifies anew. This inner form, however, cannot be rationally and 
explicitly apprehended, and therefore can be neither taught nor 
learned; like the sense of justice, it can only be acquired through action. 

It may be objected that this argument in no way justifies the exclu¬ 
sive character of the family apprenticeship. For, if it is undeniably 
true that we are unable to master any foreign language as we can master 
our own, this inability may be accounted for with reference to the 
fact that our own language is the first we acquire and that it therefore 
effectuates our linguistic conditioning; such a conditioning, later, can 
hardly ever be completely superseded by a different frame of reference, 
and the greater the structural differences of the two languages the less 
can it be superseded. Moreover, dead or foreign languages have mostly 
been taught to us by teachers for whom, too, they were dead or foreign 
languages and who therefore had mastered not the inner forms but at 
best only a complete set of the explicit norms of grammar, vocabulary, 
phonology, and so on. Finally, our own language is a parabolic mirror 
of our entire native civilization and therefore must needs remain more 
familiar to us than any other language, either dead or alive. Hence it 
seems to follow that any expert pedagogue could replace the parents 
in their role as our first masters in language, provided he belongs to the 
same civilization as the pupils. 

At this point, however, difficulties spring up in such abundance that 
only the most rabid doctrinairism can overlook or neglect them. Let us 
mention only a few of the most important. Since, for the infant, speak¬ 
ing is a pattern of behavior he acquires simultaneously with, and undis¬ 
tinguished from, all the others, the linguistic acculturation by experts 
would also have to affect the entire life of the child and therefore would 
prescribe that the entire process be accomplished under expert direc¬ 
tion. And, since this result cannot possibly be achieved in the home, 
it requires that the child be taken out of the family soon after his birth. 
But it will always prove materially impossible to entrust each and every 
child to an individual educator who would stand to it in its parents' 
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stead. Therefore collective language education becomes a necessity. 
Who, then, should be the educators? And what should they teach? 
These questions, simple as they may appear, are in fact unanswerable. 
For the mere graduation from a specialized school certainly offers no 
better guarantee for the possession of both the language to be taught 
and the ability to teach it than does, on the average, the family relation¬ 
ship. Just as one scabby sheep may taint a whole flock, so here the 
probability of failure is considerably increased through collective trans¬ 
mission; for one pair of parents can convey their linguistic poverty and 
defects to only a small number of children—their own—whereas one 
teacher may every year infect the speech of scores. And suppose the 
teacher of the future teachers is linguistically not immaculate—and this 
is no blasphemy—how would the result of such an education compare, 
after one generation, with the hitherto existing standards? 

But—and this is a more momentous consequence—if the experts are 
supposed to teach the correct language, how is this correctness to be 
established, and who is to be called upon to establish it? Evidently such 
a procedure requires an authoritative standardization of speech, that is, 
the enactment of the rules of good language by a sort of legislative 
body whose executives would be the teachers on every level of linguistic 
education. Good language would then be sanctioned not by common 
usage but by statute. Now, it is notorious that a language the develop¬ 
ment of which is determined by grammarians loses its elasticity and re¬ 
sponsiveness to the stimuli emanating from every field of civilization 


and is eventually doomed to petrification. For the unceasing adaptation 
of the patterns of speech to the continual change affecting all the 
spheres of civilized life is a function which, in the normal course of 
events, is almost exclusively fulfilled by spontaneous speech and only 
in the second place, at a considerable distance, by the written word. 
Thus the ratification and registration of linguistic change by lexicogra¬ 
phers and grammarians must inevitably lag far behind the living proc¬ 
ess. If, therefore, the language taught were to include only the officially 
approved patterns, the effect would necessarily be the atrophy of lin¬ 
guistic spontaneity, the bureaucratization and institutionalization of 
linguistic development, and eventually the reduction of a living lan¬ 
guage to the ossified state in which the dead languages are taught and 


learned. # 

It must indeed be realized that, even if language is considered on y 
as an instrument of communication and therefore gauged exclusive y 
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according to its fitness for this purpose, the things to be communicated 
vary so widely and so rapidly in any living culture that a standardiza¬ 
tion of the instrument can only impair its usefulness. The danger will 
always be—and no one sensitive to recent linguistic developments will 
consider it as merely theoretical—that an attempt to uniformalize a 
language may entail uniformalized thought and entirely conventional¬ 
ized mental functions devoid of any spontaneity and creativeness; there¬ 
fore the linguistic security achieved might have to be paid for at the 
price of both linguistic and spiritual liberty. A frozen correctness of 
language conveyed to and enforced upon the children by the most 
rational means and suppressing their linguistic spontaneity might actu¬ 
ally not only reduce language to the function of a mere mechanical 
instrument of communication—and thus render true an otherwise un¬ 
warranted philosophy of language—but in addition eventually destroy 
creative thought by depriving it of the supple and responsive means of 
expression on which it depends. In this respect it is very revealing that 
even the strictest and most completely formalized language, the tech¬ 
nical language of mathematics, requires a certain plasticity in order to 
assimilate novel ideas and that every significant progress in this field 
has been attended by a collateral enlargement or modification of its lan¬ 
guage. The mathematical language also proves conclusively not to be 
a mere instrument of communication; far from serving in the first place 
to communicate one mathematician’s thought to others, it is in fact the 
only means for the mathematician to conceive his ideas. 

This argument may seem to have deflected the discussion far away 
from the problems of the family, but in fact it has been necessary in 
order to reach a conclusion. For, if the alternative to the family appren¬ 
ticeship in language is the regimentation of the linguistic education 
with all its destructive consequences, it cannot be doubted that in so far 
as language is concerned—and, as can be easily understood, language 
must be considered a paradigm followed in all the other fields—the 
second alternative can only be preferred. This is especially true if, in 
the linguistic field, the desire for security outweighs the desire for 
liberty and creativeness. That this is indeed the case-that wherever 
uniformity of language is desired, the family apprenticeship has to yield 
to school education-appears clearly in certain historical conjunctures. 
Such historical circumstances reveal the fact that in these cases the goal 
to be reached is not only uniformity of language but uniformity of civili- 
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zation or, more precisely, the breaking off of the traditions represented 
by the parents. When Mussolini forbade the South-Tyrolians to in¬ 
struct their children in the German mother tongue even in the home, an 
interdiction which automatically shifted the center of linguistic educa¬ 
tion to the Italian schools, his purpose was not primarily to spread the 
Italian language but to alienate the children from their parents and to 
win them over to Italianismo. For evidently parents and children no 
longer speaking the same native tongue can no longer be tied together 
so closely as those whose speech and therefore, to a by no means negli¬ 
gible extent, whose thought comply with the identical general patterns. 

On a minor scale the same conditions prevail when the parents are 
immigrants to a country whose language is foreign to them, and again 
when they have risen to a social level to whose language and general 
culture they have not been conditioned during their formative years. 
For then the desire and the necessity to spare the children the handicap 
the parents are suffering, together with the pressure of the environment, 
will induce the transfer of the task of acculturation from the home to 
the school. And inevitably, to the same extent that the family has lost 
its cultural function, its cohesion must be loosened and become precari¬ 
ously dependent upon biological and emotional affinities. This slacken¬ 
ing off of the family, however, is not an autonomous process but the 
effect of certain cultural circumstances in which the maintenance of 
traditions on the family level becomes less desirable or desired, or even 
in which the replacement of these traditions by patterns issuing from a 
different origin is deliberately to be achieved. If such situations do not 
only occur in exceptional cases but constitute a mass phenomenon, 
often attending historical crises and the transition to new epochs, they 
are likely to produce the semblance of a disintegration of the family 
institution. But, as soon as a certain stability of civilization is restored, 
the family will again, perhaps under a new specific form, operate as 
the primary conveyance of the elemental patterns of civilized life. 


It should be easy to follow the structural pattern exemplified in the 
field of linguistic tradition through some of the other main provinces 
of civilization. For any one of these provinces may at different times 
either provide the cement which holds the family together or produce 
norms which operate as an explosive disrupting its cohesion, accord¬ 
ing as the prevalent situation in the respective fields demands that the 
emphasis be laid on the continuity and elaboration of tested traditions 
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and patterns or, on the contrary, requires the break with them because 
they have degenerated into conventions, upheld by mere inertia, which 
hamper the satisfaction of the human aspirations involved. Not infre¬ 
quently conflicts develop among the several provinces as to their atti¬ 
tude toward the existing pattern of the family. A specific form of this 
institution approved by religion may encounter political opposition, or 
vice versa; a form approved and supported by economic considerations 
may run counter to the prevailing aesthetic and moral norms; and a 
form recommended by eugenics or the social sciences may involve the 
frustration of aspirations articulated in any of the cultural spheres. 
Only a mere speculative dogmatism heedless of the most obvious lessons 
of comparative civilization could indeed ignore the fact that the family 
pattern is not amenable to the jurisdiction of merely one of the inter¬ 
dependent provinces of civilization but is related to all of them con¬ 
jointly, and that, therefore, any specification of the polymorphous fam¬ 
ily pattern is an unstable synthesis or a compromise of the vying claims 
raised in the several provinces. And these claims aiming at the satis¬ 
faction of the aboriginal and properly human cravings for justice, 
security, salvation, truth, economy, beauty, expression, and communi¬ 
cation are not always and not necessarily concurring as though united 
by a sort of pre-established harmony. More often than not they com¬ 
pete for the limited capacity of human creativeness and spontaneity 
available at any point of history, and the most obtrusive because most 
frustrated among them may at any time relegate the others to the role 
of subordinate determinations and secure for itself the principal share 
of human concern and effort. 

Thus, since the family, like marriage, is an institution shaped by the 
contribution of all the provinces of civilization jointly, it presents at 
any time religious, jural, political, economic, rational, aesthetic, and 
linguistic facets. Yet, as in a definite epoch and civilization one or the 
other of these aspirations prevails and thereby endows the whole system 
of patterns with a religious, political, economic, or other habitus, the 
family also will primarily appear as a religious, political, economic, or 
other type of institution, though it will never exclusively serve the pur¬ 
pose of the then pre-eminent province alone. But whenever a shift has 
occurred in the ascendancy over a civilization—whenever, for instance, 
the religious habitus is succeeded by a political or economic or rational 
sway—the family pattern, too, will espouse this transformation, and 
religious norms will be replaced by political or economic or rational ones 
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in the role of the principal determination. Nevertheless, the basic func¬ 
tion of the family will always remain the same: the conveyance of the 
patterns of civilization from generation to generation or, what amounts 
to the same thing, the acculturation of the infants to the prevalent 
patterns. However—and this accounts for the great variety of actual 
specifications of one and the same fundamental function—the form and 
efficiency of the conveyance are not independent of the patterns to be 
conveyed but must vary according to the province striving to exercise 
a monopoly in the civilization. Thus, whenever a new field has risen to 
dominate an age, it will remold the family pattern so as to render it most 
useful, efficient, and reliable for the purpose of securing the transmis¬ 
sion of its native interests and the conditioning of its future denizens 
to its own generative principles, so that the new traditions may become 
the new generation’s “second nature.” 

It is impossible, of course, within a brief chapter to illustrate the 
structure and function of the institution thus outlined with instances 
selected from the actual history of the family pattern, the less so since 
preliminary studies employing the entire structure of the relevant civili¬ 
zations as a frame of reference are almost completely lacking. Some 
perfunctory observations referring mainly to some chapters of the his¬ 
tory of religion may therefore suffice to illustrate the theses here pro¬ 
posed. A patriarchal theocracy like ancient Judaism was naturally led 
to emphasize the family conveyance of traditions and to surround it 
with the strongest possible protective sanctions. Since in a theocracy 
all patterns of civilization are principally determined by the norms 
issuing from revelation, and all traditions therefore become religious 
traditions—since, moreover, in the then prevailing state of society the 
family still remained the sole institution to which the transmission of 
traditions could be entrusted—its authority and fitness for this task had 
to take precedence over all other considerations. Thus the prohibition 
of exogamic marriage which would have exposed the offspring to alien 
traditions, the prohibition of proselytism which unavoidably would 
have introduced into the national theocracy extra-religious traditions of 
the converts, the Fifth Commandment which threatened any infrac¬ 
tion of the rules relating to the respect due to the parents with a severity 
equal to that threatened to idolatry, murder, or adultery and constituted 
the only “Thou shah” as against nine “Thou shalt not s, the eschato¬ 
logical solidarity of the ancestors and the offspring-all these patterns 
issuing from the Sinaitic Revelation constituted the family as an indis- 
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soluble religious unit held together by the entire theocratic civilization. 
The religiously inferior position of women and their ensuing minor 
importance for the transmission of the relevant traditions stressed the 
father-son relationship (though the mother-children tie was provided 
for by the abundantly developed emotional factor) and facilitated, 
among other discriminations against the mothers, divorce by a uni¬ 
lateral action of the husband. It is notorious that wherever the Jewish 
tradition prevailed, and equally wherever patterns of religious conduct 
originating in the Old Testament had a marked impact on the forma¬ 
tion of more recent ways of life—as, for instance, in early Puritanism— 
the structure and function of the family imitated the ancient model, 
and the more so, the more the social group thus constituted was a 
minority that had to preserve its genuine traditions against outside 
pressure and contamination. For the less such a group is able to par¬ 
ticipate in the institutions of the host society designed to transmit the 
traditions of the majority, the more will it be led to foster and 
strengthen its native family conveyance. Conversely, the more the 
minority group relaxes its traditional autonomy and tends to assimila¬ 
tion to the majority, the more will the family pattern adapted to the 
conveyance of the native traditions dissolve and be replaced by some 
other institution designed for the acculturation of the next generation 
to the dominant civilization, in which a field other than religion may 
predominate. 

Rising Christianity brought on a considerable change in the Jewish 
family pattern and, for a time at least, the loosening of its compact co¬ 
hesion. In so far as the winning over of the Jews to the new faith was 
at stake, its success depended on the temporary interruption of the 
Sinaitic and Prophetic traditions between two consecutive generations. 
Religious emancipation of children from their Jewish progenitors was 
therefore not discouraged, even though it obviously violated the pris¬ 
tine interpretation of the Fifth Commandment. Moreover, the institu¬ 
tion of a hierarchically organized priesthood exclusively intrusted to 
transmit the genuine faith, the spreading cult of the Virgin, and the 
outstanding role played by women in the early generations of Christians 
gradually rendered the severe enforcement of the patriarchal family 
pattern unnecessary'. The official recognition of Christianity, which 
was thus promoted from a minority to a majority group, operated in the 
same direction. From then on, the transmission of the Christian tradi¬ 
tion no longer depended exclusively on the family conveyance but was 
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able to avail itself of many other means and, in proportion to the ac¬ 
celerated Christianization of all fields of civilization, to draw upon the 
support of the state and of law, knowledge, economy, art, and litera¬ 
ture, while non-conformist tendencies were more and more curbed 
and emasculated. To be sure, the family remained—or rather became 
again—a sacred institution, but its cultural function was restricted by ' 
concurrent agencies such as the Church and its organs-teachers, pas¬ 
tors, confessors, whose authority surpassed and controlled that of the 
parents. 

It could be shown that analogous transformations attended again 
the replacement of religion by the rational spirit in the role of the 
primus inter pares in civilization. It could equally well be shown that 
in civilizations marked by the supremacy of the political and legal 
factor—in ancient Rome, for instance—the shaping of the family pattern 
was predominantly determined by the politico-legal interest which 
insisted on adapting the conveyance to the tradition of its own norms. 
And only sheer hypocrisy could deny the strong impact of economic 
considerations on the formation and preservation of the family in epochs 
in which the economic factor exercises hegemony. Nevertheless, it is 
a matter of general experience that, once the institution of the family 
has been adjusted to the structure of the emerging civilization, the fac¬ 
tor prevailing in it surrounds the newly established form with sanc¬ 
tions just as severe as those enforcing the old pattern under the previ¬ 
ously predominant civilization. One has but to remember the contempt 
in which the so-called bourgeois idea of the family was held by early 
bolshevism, manifesting itself in such institutions as the equivalence 
of legal and de facto marriage, the neglect of the reciprocal duties of 
the spouses and those between them and their children, the divorce by 
postcard, and similar degradations of the traditional family pattern. It 
will then be understood that the abandonment of the family by the new 
regime was not merely the result of a changed moral conception but 
was deliberately aimed at the annihilation of the conveyance which had 
been adapted to the hitherto transmitted patterns of all the fields of 
bourgeois civilization. As soon, however, as the compulsory indoctrina¬ 
tion systematically and powerfully carried out by the new rulers began 
to bear fruit and as the representatives of the pre-revolutionary civiliza¬ 
tion were exterminated or at least silenced, the indispensability of the 
family for the transmission and perpetuation of the new orthodoxy was 
again realized and the institution was therefore rehabilitated in its 
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pristine strength and inviolability. It can hardly be doubted that a simi¬ 
lar goal inspired the Nazis’ attitude toward the family and that their 
initial attempts to mangle the existing kinship relations was but a pre¬ 
liminary step in the direction of building up the family as a conveyance 
exclusively permitting the would-be traditions of the new elite to cater 
to the coming generations. 

Any attempt to overthrow the institution of the family must thus be 
considered as an attempt to deprive civilization of its most efficient 
means of transportation across time. But, however radical the ideologies 
recommending such iconoclasm may appear, they themselves will be 
compelled to readopt and reconsecrate the time-resistant pattern, or else 
to come to an end with the generation that tried to do away with tradi¬ 
tion. For the technique of acculturation to a vacuum has not as yet been 
invented. 



XT’ Chapter XXII 
RUTH NANDA ANSHEN 


THE CONSERVATION. OF FAMILY 

VALUES 

No social institution, no social custom, is able to subsist 
merely as a mode of behavior, as a form of conditioning consisting of 
external responses and sanctioned by habit alone. Herodotus justly de¬ 
clared that custom is the king of men, but custom itself becomes vacu¬ 
ous and sterile when it is not vivified and hallowed by myth. Moreover, 
if the myth atrophies or degenerates into empty superstition, the custom 
itself disintegrates and loses its meaning, its creative force, and its moral 
strength. Myth in its fundamental and creative sense establishes the 
essential identity between the word and what the word denotes. And 
the unity and the uniqueness of the myth not only are an indication 
of the unity and uniqueness of the object which it embraces but actually 
constitute the object. 

Thus the authors of this book have endeavored to restore the social 
myth that is endemic to the kin-bound society which conceptualizes 
the entire universe in terms of family unity, pointing out that the gods 
themselves constitute a family, the patriarch god being the father of all, 
the paterfamilias of the universe. The contributors to this book have 
further attempted to show that the family is an integral and indispen¬ 
sable entity in the life of man; that the present collapse of marriage 
and the family is a perverted triumph of a profaned passion which in 
truth now largely consists in a reversion to abduction and rape, divested, 
however, of the ritual that surrounded such violence in some primitive 
societies; that the dissolution of the modem family is tantamount to 
the gradual profanation of the fundamental myth which at one time 
bestowed meaning and sanctity upon family life now converted into 
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mere rhetoric, and finally dissolving the rhetoric itself through the 
complete vulgarization and secularization of its content; that eros is love 
which demands to be loved, whereas agape, the all-embracing, descend¬ 
ing principle of love, is the redemptive good will which asks only the 
joy of selfless sen-ice to the beloved, and that it is for lack of this latter 
love that the world is dying; that morals and politics are identical and 
are embraced by the same rules which govern the organization of the 
family and the organization of the state; that government itself as an 
organizing principle, without the primal and universal society of the 
family, would cease to exist; that the origin of government docs not 
emerge from some particular event or conjecture—such as exploitation, 
conquest, or war—as something supervening in human society, merely 
ancillary to it, perverting and corrupting it, but that by its very nature 
it is contingent upon and is constituted by a system of ordered relations 
first manifesting themselves in the family structure and revealing that 
the basic necessities that create the family also create government. 

In addition, the authors have endeavored to demonstrate that al¬ 
though the family was a necessary precondition to human evolution, 
since without it human existence would have been impossible, the 
merely biological explanation symbolically accepted as a social explana¬ 
tion for the existence or necessity of the family structure in society 
obscures the reality itself. The family thus interpreted recedes ulti¬ 
mately into a destructive, empty symbolism in which the hollow symbol 
is accepted as the reality. It is true that all mental processes fail to grasp 
reality per se and that in order to represent it, to embrace it at all, they 
are compelled to resort to the use of symbols. But all symbolism harbors 
the curse of mediacy and is driven to obscure what it seeks to reveal. 
Thus, although the strictly evolutionary concept of die family and even 
of time itself (apparently substantiated by geology, paleontology, and 
the history of civilization) is something indigenous to modem man, it 
nevertheless cannot be accepted as compatible with the fundamental 
nature of man or of society. 

Human life as depicted by St. Augustine, for example, was not 
merely a process of nature. It was a unique phenomenon, distinct and 
unrepeatable. It possessed an individual history in which all occur¬ 
rences were devoid of precedent, of previous existence. Such a con¬ 
ception of history was alien to the Greek philosophers, who considered 
the history of the universe to be a natural process in which all existence 
manifested itself in periodic, historic cycles whether in the Pythagorean 
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view, the Aristotelian idea of endless undulations, or the Vergilian con¬ 
cept of the return of the Golden Age to which Dante and others at¬ 
tached so profound a religious importance. For the Hellenistic world 
the history of the universe, as portrayed in its cosmogonies, in its peri¬ 
odic passage from evolution to dissolution, was conceived as a biological 
process of gradual and relentless deterioration, disintegration, and de¬ 
composition. When, finally, all things have run their course, have been 
spent in total annihilation, and have subsequently been reinvigorated 
and reincubated in the boundlessness of the timeless cosmic night, 
then does the universe reappear in perfection—pristine, beautiful, re¬ 
born. At once, however, with the first stroke of time, the irreversible 
process begins anew. The capacity of man to apprehend and assimilate 
ideals, the perfection of life, all this is in a perpetual process of dissolu¬ 
tion. Such a vast consciousness of time, transcending the brief span 
of individual life or even of ethnic biography, is the time-consciousness 
of nature herself. For nature constitutes not centuries but ages—astro¬ 
nomical, geological—and even exists beyond these ages. Swarming egos 
are the progeny of nature; but it is to the species that nature is com¬ 
mitted, and the ages of the world are her briefest span for the multiple 
species she engenders and eventually destroys. 

Yet, following the separation of man’s consciousness from the cosmic 
collectivity of nature, world history was regarded as a biography of man¬ 
kind, and man himself was held to be the most important and conse¬ 
quential member of the family of the universe. Thus man began to 
conceive of himself as representing primarily that which concentrates 
on the unique, the induplicable, in any phase of existence—in other 
words, on the microcosmos. Man began to manifest a preoccupation 
with egos, with individuals, with lives—but he also began simultane¬ 
ously to lose his identity with life. He was concerned with his will, 
which forbade him to embody to the highest degree in his human insti¬ 
tutions the universal play of nature and directed him instead to evaluate 
it and to fortify himself against it with an ever increasing egocentric 
and anthropocentric tenacity. Man is as yet incapable of endowing the 
formidable Yugas—the four ages of the world—with the significance of 
life. Man’s conception of the manifold ages that preceded human habi¬ 
tation on this terrestrial planet and of those that are promised to suc¬ 
ceed it, as well as his astronomical computations relevant to spatial 
and temporal reality and to the passages of the stars, may perhaps have 
bestowed upon him the mathematical extension and vastness of his 
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vision, but their relevance to his immediate existence or to a function¬ 
ing philosophy is at the present time indeed remote. 

Is the ideal, semi-divine status of society lost, never to be regained? 
Has the knowledge of the revealed hierarchy of values been obliterated 
from man’s consciousness, a consciousness that at one time pervaded 
his being and could be observed through his word and deed even as the 
wind is observed through the movement of the trees? Can the perfec¬ 
tion of the spiritual order no longer energize human and universal 
life? Must man, blinded by passion and greedy for material possessions, 
grow bitter and acquisitive, impervious to the fulfillment of such sacred 
duties as require the abnegation of the self? Has man forgotten that the 
changing phenomenal self-expressions of the divine substance or energy 
of life are finally beyond and unaffected by all the changes that are in¬ 
flicted upon it? Is man no longer able to accept doom and forms of 
death as the dark tones of a cosmic symphony, this tremendous music 
being the utterance, paradoxically, of the supreme and serene quietude, 
the unfathomable and inscrutable silence of the absolute? Is the on- 
tologic and erotic man extinct? Or can man regain his lost insight into 
the meaning and purpose of existence, of love and of marriage and 
their significance for the conservation of family values? 

Marriage consists in a substantial bond, and the life involved in it 
is life in its totality. Here the natural sexual union—a union purely im¬ 
plicit and for that very reason existent as purely external—is trans¬ 
formed into a union of the mind, into self-conscious love. Man and 
woman are then imbued with the secret knowledge that, though seem¬ 
ingly two, they are fundamentally one. For the sake of the universe and 
its creatures, the absolute has unfolded into this duality revealing all 
the polarities of life, its antagonisms and distinctions of powers and ele¬ 
ments that punctuate the phenomenal world. Marriage consists in the 
free consent to identify two separate persons as one person, to renounce 
the natural and individual personality for the unity of one with the 
other. Thus it may be said that the marriage union is a restriction of the 
self, but in actuality it constitutes the liberation of the self since in this 
union both man and woman achieve their substantive self-conscious¬ 
ness. Both become the self-revelation of the absolute, the male consti¬ 
tuting the personification of the passive aspect of eternity and the 
female constituting the activating energy or the dynamism of time. 
Though apparently opposites, they are essentially the same. 

Sexual love becomes secondary to the mystery of the unfolding of 
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the absolute into the duality of phenomenal existence as it is personified 
and culminated in human experience by the polarity of the female and 
the male in their spiritual union of love in all its sufferings and joys, in 
all its organic and psychic processes that envelop its being. When 
sexual love is the primary concern of a marriage relationship, then the 
life of the man and woman is pervaded by a dull emptiness, a chill, in 
spite of the heat of passion; the consciousness of unity as their substan¬ 
tive purpose atrophies and their love, trust, and common sharing of 
their entire existence as individuals dwindle away. But when the union 
possesses depth and reality, when it is in truth a sacred marriage, a 
hieros-gatnos, then the man and woman are transfigured into the arche¬ 
typal parents, Father and Mother of the world, they themselves sym- 
bolica ly constituting the firstborn of the pair of opposites, the first 
splitting of the primal, cosmogonic reality, now reunited in productive 
harmony. Then physical passion sinks to the level of a physical mo¬ 
ment, destined to vanish in its fulfillment, while the spiritual bond of 
union remains inviolable as the very substance of marriage and, because 
of its inherent indissolubility, rises to a plane transcending the contin¬ 
gency of passion and the transience of particular caprice. 

Consequently the sensuous moment, the exquisite and indispensable 
attribute of physical life, achieves moral dimensions and is recognized 
as something merely accidental and consequential, part of the incarna¬ 
tion of morality which can only subsist in exclusive reciprocal love and 
protection. Morality in the marriage relationship consists in the identifi¬ 
cation of personalities whereby the family constitutes one person and 
its members constitute accidental occurrences, for substance is in itself 
essentially the relationship of these accidental occurrences. Stripped 
of its manifold externalities in which it is inevitably submerged in 
the particular individuals and in the phenomena of existence, morality 
in marriage is grounded in the sacramental nature of marriage and in 
the family. 

Marriage thus consists in an institution in which passion is shaped 
not by a code of morals which denies the self but by love in which true 
morality is grounded and which fulfills the self. For both the man and 
the woman would refuse to commit an act of violence which would 
be the denial and destruction of the other; they would reveal that the 
dearest wish of both is for the other’s good and that fidelity secures itself 
against unfaithfulness by refusing to separate desire from love. For 1 
desire travels everywhere, is swift and easily spent, love is slow and 
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labored, pledging one for one’s life and exacting nothing less in return 
than this same pledge in order to disclose the real nature of love. In diis 
way the highest experience of the freedom, the inwardness, and the per¬ 
fection of love is achieved and the consciousness of the man and 
woman is crystallized beyond its physical and subjective character and 
elevated to the substantive awareness of the self and thus to the fulfill¬ 
ment of the self’s essence. Marriage itself dius constitutes the moral 
idea in its very immediacy, having its objective actuality in the internal 
quality of die subjective experience. In this way the basic contingency 
of marriage is rooted in the existential world. And both man and woman 
achieve their actual, substantive life in the family, in the serene intui¬ 
tion of its unity, and in the love which is implicit reason, the spiritual 
union of mind with mind. This unity of inwardness finds its externali- 
zation objectively and explicitly in the children of that love, since the 
parents love die children as their love, as the incarnation of their own 
substance. And through such unity are children able to emerge from 
the instinctive, physical level on which they originally exist into self¬ 
subsistence and freedom of personality. 

The family is the first ethical root of society constituting subjective 
particularity and objective universality in a substantial unity. And the 
fully developed individual is the consummation and fulfillment of the 
fully developed society, fostering not the liberation of the individual 
from society but the emancipation of society from the atomization and 
anonymity with which it is constantly threatened when secularization, 
collectivization, and mass culture are the dominating influences. This 
means that the individual is more than a mere biological specimen, 
more than the mere incarnation of an ego defined by the synthesis of 
his activities, the aim of which is only the preservation of the self. There 
is implicit in such a notion of the ego a concept of domination, of coer¬ 
cion, which even the idealized doctrine of the ego as promulgated by 
Descartes does not overcome. The ego implies something more than a 
tiny spirit reigning supreme in its fortified citadel in the brain —arcem 
in cerebro tenens —and directing the functions of the body. The di¬ 
chotomy of nature and of the ego in the philosophy of Descartes is 
never resolved, since the ego remains not in nature but sufficiently con¬ 
tiguous to it to exert an influence upon it. The ego even dominates 
nature, since it prevents the emotions from directing the course of rea¬ 
son, as is so well evidenced in the imperturbability and autonomy of 
mathematics, the traditional instrument of formalized reason. Such a 
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dualism of nature and the ego leads inevitably to subjective idealism, to 
a rationalism which renders man more bestial than the beast, to a dis¬ 
solution of the concept of nature and therefore to a vitiation of the con¬ 
tent of experience. Nature so interpreted becomes nothing more than 
a tool for man’s arbitrary manipulation, exploitation, and domination, 
a sovereignty never before paralleled in those periods of natural history 
when other species represented the most fully evolved expressions of 
organic development. The insatiable avidity of man feeds on two infini¬ 
ties, the universe and the microcosmos, which must be reconciled. But 
the repression of nature which society demands through the ego be¬ 
comes increasingly irrational and unnatural not only for society itself 
but for the individual as well, a condition which neither traditional 
Augustinianism exalting the soul and condemning nature nor Thom- 
istic Aristotelianism reconciling the empirical and the ideal worlds has 
been able to overcome. And even the concept of the preservation of the 
self transmuted into a metaphysical principle bestowing immortality 
upon the soul by devaluating the empirical ego does not resolve the 
dualism between the ego and nature but merely extends the complex¬ 
ity, depth, and conflict of the individual in relation to himself, to the 
family, and to society. 

Man through his conquest of nature has become oblivious of the very 
meaning of nature itself. He must begin to exhume it from the forgot¬ 
ten recesses of his own being so that he can at last erect for himself 
and society a temple of the living spirit, a spirit which is inspired by 
love, is willing to suffer, and is neither tempted, like the gods of Greece, 
to become an accomplice to human passions nor, like Lucifer, to con¬ 
fine itself inaccessibly in solitary pride. The contemporary interpreta¬ 
tion of man is corrupted by a fatal ambiguity bom out of the sophomoric 
confusion between the universality of man and the specific, individual, 
national, or group man. The gravitational power of this tradition has its 
roots in the principle of the sanctity of the human individual, the pro¬ 
found reverence for each human soul. And yet an irreconcilable dis¬ 
crepancy is thus presented. Occidental civilization has mercilessly and 
systematically destroyed more human beings than any other civiliza¬ 
tion in recorded time, but it is nevertheless committed in principle 
to the brotherhood of man and the sanctity of the family. It considers 
these to be indispensable constituents of society, the very quintessential 
substance of its social structure. Yet the tradition of the family is incom¬ 
patible with the empirical facts of the megalopolitan civilization and 
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its sexual mores. The bourgeois tradition of occidental culture has con¬ 
fused love with property rights in a woman—the most insidious of 
perversions. It has confounded virtue and chastity and has thereby 
generated such emotional tensions, spiritual and intellectual maladjust¬ 
ments, neurotic personalities, and a profound unhappiness as to distort 
irrevocably the objective reality of the meaning and purpose of life and 
the content of nature. Man must relearn a forgotten truth which in the 
depths of his being he already knows by heart, namely, that salvation 
cannot consist in his pretending to be independent of nature—that is, 
in becoming mad, in constructing logical theories devoid of reason, 
which is part of nature. Nor is he exclusively nature, for when he is 
convinced that he is nothing but nature he begins to consider himself 
as something to be overcome, something to be treated, a mere element 
and an object of blind natural processes, like the earth of which he is 
made. For such a subjugation of nature leads to the subjugation of man. 

At all times during the course of history, however, the realms of the 
mind—spirit, reason, language, all aspects of nature’s manifoldness 
which have claims in universality—have revolted against the social sys¬ 
tems in which they found themselves enslaved and impeded. And so 
today the mind or reason, quickened by love, can fulfill and vindicate 
itself by clarifying and reflecting upon the destruction in the world 
and therefore in the family as it has been produced and reproduced 
by man. Through such an objectivization and self-criticism, reason can 
remain true to itself by its preservation and application of the principle 
of truth that man owes to reason alone. Thus a new consciousness may 
be bom, a consciousness that the spirit of man is inseparably interwoven 
with nature and that the spirit separated from nature begins to demand 
for itself not only the forms of nature, so well exemplified in Kantian¬ 
ism, but even the substance of nature, thereby destroying its own essen¬ 
tial substances and permitting its categories to degenerate into sterile 
metaphors revealing themselves in a repetitious infinity of natural 
sequences. 

Similarly, the destructive, mimetic drives in man transformed into 
the universal medium of language—which is evaluated not exclusively 
as a technique, an operational instrument, or a mere means of com¬ 
munication but rather as a liberation from “the loneliness of a closed 
consciousness,” the autochthonous necessity of satisfying the pristine 
human desire for the expression of this consciousness—indicate that 
potentially predatory energies in man tend toward reconciliation. Thus 
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truth can be preserved as the correspondence of language to reality; 
autonomy can be bestowed upon reason by recognizing that the princi¬ 
ples of traditional logic and the laws of identity, contradiction, tertium 
non datur, and so forth can be transcended by acts of cognition in which 
the logical structure coincides with the fundamental characteristics of 
the object; and the epistemological problem of the relationship of con¬ 
sciousness to the objects and events which it reveals can be rendered 
somewhat more relevant to man’s life. 

Conscience is a specific attribute of man. It is the voice which evokes 
within him a knowledge of himself, demanding awareness and fulfill¬ 
ment. It is the pressure within man of all that has not yet existed but 
pleads for existence, of all that is potential, yet unknown, begging for 
actualization and life. Man has the capacity through conscience and 
reason to enhance those conditions which develop a nostalgia for the 
good and bring about its realization. But although he possesses reason 
and conscience, which enable him to participate in life, reason and 
conscience are inseparably related to man’s moral character, to society, 
and consequently to the family of which he is a part even as the family 
is a part of society. 

Will man resolve the interactions in family life where specific ten¬ 
sions are destroying the cohesive forces and releasing predatory tenden¬ 
cies? Have the disintegrating powers achieved a primary advantage 
that cannot be conquered by reason and social organization? Is the 
present condition of family transformation a symptom of disintegration 
or of adaptation? Must man continue to accept the destructive principle 
that propter vitam vivendi perdere causas, that is, for the sake of life to 
destroy that which is indispensable to life? Is the family destined to dis¬ 
appear as a unit of social organization or will it abide reevaluated and 
revitalized, conscious of its primacy and universality, indispensable in 
reconciling the interest of the individual with the interest of the whole, 
and the primary condition for the actualization of the personality of 
man? 


Man’s present restlessness is not only negative—an impatience, a re¬ 
bellion at his bonds, at his slowness in growth of knowledge, at the 
indecisiveness of his will—but also a manifestation of his straining at 
these bonds and his longing to achieve his own actualization, to partici¬ 
pate in infinite beauty, justice, and truth, to share in a life where his 
individual self is embraced by a love greater than himself and thus to 
experience salvation and grace. When it is conceded that man believes 
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in a universe of law, of reason, of love, only then will half truths, eva¬ 
sions, indirectness, self-abasement, and falsehoods be understood for 
what they intrinsically are: sickness of the soul derived from that 
miasma which poisons love and life while it clouds the spirit. Knowl¬ 
edge, the possibility of truth, is a sine qua non of every conscious act, 
and the primary importance of knowledge is proved by the fact that in 
order to criticize knowledge it must be presupposed. And a knowledge 
of the good is the foundation of all reality, of society, of the family, 
since it is the ratio sufficients of existence. And man would have no 
inclination toward the good unless he were attracted to it by its essen¬ 
tial goodness, by some preceding and preconscious desire for it in 
himself which initiates the process of the knowledge of the good. The 
contemporary disintegration of the family, the increase in instability, 
confusion, bleakness, and despair, which serves the evil purpose of 
individual and ethnic violence, can thus be arrested at the root in the 
person who now is moved to seek unworthy and predatory relief for 
his loneliness, desolation, and boredom. The pursuit of truth, again 
established as the central purpose of society, will lead by its nature to 
the enjoyment of the good, the love of beauty, justice, and the reinte¬ 
gration of family life. 

The world is more than man’s perception of it and his reaction to it; 
it is more than illusion, more than the blind life energy producing 
and projecting demonic and beneficent shapes and appearances, more 
than a petty entanglement in passionate issues. It is the potential recon¬ 
ciliation of the polarities of the universe which stem from the non-dual 
duality of the timeless, world-central scene of the interpenetration of 
the finite and the infinite. It may be likened to the mountain of the 
heart wherein the fire of life, the energy of the creator, is quick with 
the ardor of its eternal source and at the same instant throbbing with 
the pulse of time. It is the coexistence of god and man, of eternity and 
life mirrored in the family which is the primal and the universal image 
of order, of peace, and of salvation. 
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